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ADVERTISEMENT 


~ SECOND EDITION. © 


| A NEw Edition of the Translation of Juvenal 


being called for, I have yielded to the wishes of 
my friends, who have persuaded themselves that 
it would be more acceptable to the publick im this 
form, than in any other. 

I cannot, however, permit the present edition 
to go forth, without expressing my grateful sense 
of the kindness with which the former was re- 
eeived ; and for which I have here made the only 
return in my power, by carefully revising the 
text and notes, and introducing such alterations as 
appeared to. be required. On a comparative view, 
few variations of the sense will be discovered ; for 
such was the patient industry exercised, in the 
first instance, tu represent the genuine meaning of 
the original, that’ subsequent examinations have 
either led to the same results, or left a doubt on 
my mind whether the changes now introduced, 
will be considered as real improvements. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


But, although the sense of the author might 
not be often perverted, more than sufficient re- 
mained to justify the severest scrutiny. Many 
passages were diffusely rendered, and not a small 
number of lines feebly, or inharmoniously con- 
structed: I have endeavoured to strengthen the 
one, and to compress the other. I have also, 
though not equally convinced of the evil, nor 
equally solicitous to remedy it, removed a few 
rhymes, which were said to give offence to nicer 
ears, 

The notes, to which a variety of additions have 
been made, are rendered somewhat more accessible 
‘to the English reader, by occasional translations: 
a version of the sixteenth Satire is. given; and the 
whole is closed by an Index of Names, as a slight 
help to the memory. 

I dare not flatter myself with the expectation 
of future opportunities of revision; nor am fF, 
indeed, persuaded that, if such should occur, they 
could be used to much advantage. The business 
of improvement must somewhere cease, and per- 
haps too much has been already sacrificed to mi- 
nute accuracy. However this be, I have now done 
every thing in my power— 

; CIKpee [LEY Tad, GAA ous 

A ’x,W. 
. Versions of more spirit and beauty may be readily 
found, but the reader must indulge me in thinking 
that one constructed with more anxious attention 
to render him fully acquainted with the author, as 
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well as with the manners and customs of the age in 
which he wrote, will not be discovered with equal 
facility. What other times may produce, they 
must appreciate: but, to adopt the language of 
an approved scholar, 


“* Ultimus hic ego sum, sed quam bene, quam male, nolo 
“ Dicere, qui de me judicet, alter erit.” 


June 5th, 1806. 
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I, AM about to enter on a very uninteresting sub- 
Ject: but all my friends tell me that it is necessary 
to account for the long delay of the following 


_ Work; and I can only do it by adverting to the 
‘circumstances of my life. Will this be accepted 


as an apology ? 

I know but little of my family, and that little is 
not very precise: My great-grandfather (the most 
remote of it, that I ever. recollect to have heard 
mentioned) possessed considerable property at 
Halsworth, a parish in the neighbourhood of Ash- 
burton ; but whether acquired or inherited, I never 
thought of asking, and do not know." 

He was probably a native of. Devonshire, for 
there he spent the last years of his life ; spent them 
too, in some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a 
very respectable surgeon of Ashburton) loved to 
repeat to me, when I first grew into notice, that he 


had frequently hunted with his hounds. 


My grandfather was on ill terms.with him: I 
believe, not without sufficient reason, for he was 
extravagant and dissipated. My father never men- 
tioned his name, but my mother would sometimes 
tell me that he had ruined the family.. That ‘he 


* I have, however, some faint notion of hearing my mother 
say, that he, or his father, had been a China merchant in London: 
By China merchant, I always understood, and so perhaps did she, 
a dealer in China-ware ; it might be something more, | - 


a 
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spent much, I know; but Iam inclined to think, 
that his undutiful conduct occasioned my great- 
grandfather to heqpeath a considerable part of 
his property from him. 
_ My father, I fear, revenged in some measure the 
cause of my great-grandfather, He was, as I have 
heard my mother say, ‘‘ a very wild young man, 
who could be kept to nothing.” He was sent to 
the grammar-school at Exeter; from which he 
made his éscape, and entered on board a man of 
war. He was soon reclaimed fram this situation. 
by my grandfather,.and left his schoel a second 
time, to wander in some vagabond society.* He 
- was now probably given up; for he was, on his 
return from this notable adventure, reduced to 
article himselfto.a plumber and glazier, with whom, 
he luckily staid long enough to-learn the business. 
I suppose his father was now dead, for he became 
possessed of two small estates, married my mother,*+ 
(the daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton,) and, 
thought himself rich enough to set up for himself;, 
which he did, with some credit, at South Molten. 
Why he chase to fix there, I never inquired; but 
I learned from my mother, that after a residence 
of four or five years, he was again thoughtless. — 
enough toengage ina dangerousfrolick, which drove 
him once more to sea: this was an attempt to, 
excite a riot ina Methodist chapel; for which his 
companions were prosecuted, and he fled, as I Dave 
mentioned. , — 
My father was a good seaman, and was soon made 
second in command in the Lyon, a large armed. 
transport in the service of government: while my 


* He had gone with Bamfplde Moore Carew, them an obd ian. 
+ Her maiden name was EkenbetlCain. My father’s christiaa. 
name was Edward, . 4 
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whather (thew with ahild of me) returned to her 
native place; Ashburton, where | was born, in 
Apail, 1756. | 

The resourges of my mniother were very scanty. 
They arese ftom the rent of three or four smalg: 
fields, which yet: remained unsakd. With these, 
however, slie did: what she could for me; and as 
goon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a schooiniistress of the naine of 
Parret, from whom I learned im due time to ready 
F ¢annot boast much of my acquisitions at this 
school; they consisted merely of the contents of 
the “ Child's Spelling Book :’’ but from my mo- 
ther, who had stored up the literature of a country! 
tewn, which, about half a century ago, amounted 
to ttle more than what was diss¢mimated by itine- 
rant ballad-singers, or rather, readers, I had au: 
quired much curious knowledge of Gatskin, and 
the Golden Bull, and the Bloody Gardener, and 
many other histories equally instruetive and amuss | 
ing. - 

My father returned from sea im 1764:. He had 
beew at the siege of the Havannah; and though he 
received more than a hundred pounds for prize 
money, and hie wages were considerable; yet, as 
he had not acquired any strict- habits of economry, 
_ he brought home but a trifling.sum, The little 
property yet left was therefore turned: mto moné¢y 3 
a' trie rhore was got by agreeing to renouncd all 
- future pretensions to an dstate at Fotness ;*. and 
with this’ my father set up a second time as a gla+ 
mer and house painter. I was now about eight 
years did, and was put to the freésohool, (kept: by 


* Fhis-was-a lot of houses, which hed been tHeightlessly suft 
fered to fall ifte decay, and of which the rents had been so long 
unclaimed, that they could not now be recovérdd; unlesg by ar 
expensive Btigatiast. 


> 
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Hugh Smerdon,) to learn to read, and write and 
cipher. Herel! continued about three years, mak- 
ing a most wretched progress, when my father 
fell sick and died. ‘He had not acquired wisdom 
Wrom his misfortunes, but continued wasting his 
time in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detri- 
ment of his business. He loved drink for the sake 
of society, and to this love he fella martyr ; dying 
of a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
forty. The town’s-people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As for 
me, I never greatly loved him; I had not :grown 
up with him ; and he was too prone to repulse my 
little advances. to familiarity, with coldness, . or 
anger. He had certainly some reason to be dis- 
pleased with me, for I learned little at school, and 
nothing at home, though he would now and then 
attempt to give me some insight into his business. 
As impressions of any kind are not very strong at 
the age of eleven or twelve, I did not long feel his 
loss; nor was it a subject of much sorrow to me, 
that my mother was doubtful of her ability to con- 
tinue me at school, though I had by this time ac- 
quired a love for reading. 7 oo . 
I never knew in what circumstances my mother 
was left: most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, without some kind of exertion, espe- 
cially as she was now burthened with a second. 

_ child about six or eight months old.. Unfortu- 
nately she determined to prosecute my father’s 
business ; for which purpose she engaged a couple 
_ of journeymen, who, finding her ignorant of every. 
part of it, wasted her property, and embezzled her 
money. What the consequence of this double 
fraud would have been, there was no opportunity 
of knowing, ‘as, in somewhat less than a ‘twelve- 
- month, my poor mother followed my father to the 
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grave. She was an excellent woman, bore my fa- 
ther’s infirmities with patience and good humour, 
“loved her children dearly, and died at last, ex- 
hausted with anxiety and grief more on theiraccount 
than on her own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; 
my little brother was hardly two; and we had not 
a relation nor a friend in the world. Every thing 
that was left, was seized by a person of the name 
of C , for money advanced.to my mother. It 
may be supposed that I could not dispute the justice 
of his claims; and as no one else interfered, he 
was suffered to do as he liked. My little brother 
- ‘was sent to the alms-house, whither his nurse fol- 
lowed him out of pure affection ; and I was taken 
to the house of the person I have just mentioned, 
who was also my godfather. Respect for the opi- 
nion of the town (which, whether correct or not, 
was, that he had repaid himself by the sale of my 
mother’s effects) induced him to send me again to 
school, where I was more diligent than before, and 
more successful. I grew fond of arithmetick, and 
my master began to distinguish me: but these 
golden days were over in less than three months. 

sickened at the expense ; and, as the people 
were now indifferent to my fate, he looked round 
‘for an opportunity of ridding himself of a useless 
‘charge. He had previously attempted to engage 
me in the drudgery of husbandry. I.drove the . 
plough for one day to gratify him, but I left it with 
a firm resolution to do so no more, and in despite 
of his threats and promises, adhered to my deter- 
mination. In this, I was guided no less by neces- 
sity than will. During my father’s life, in attempt- 
ing to clamber up a table, I had fallen backward, 
‘and had drawn it after me: its edge fell upon my 
breast, and I_ never recovered the effects of the 
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blow; of which I was made extremely sehsible on 
any extraordinary exertion. Ploughing, therefore, 
was out of the question, and, as I have already said, 
I utterly refused to follow it. _ oS 

As I could write and cipher, (as the phrase is,) 
C-—— next thought of sending me to Newfound- 
land, to assist in a store-house. For this putpose 
he negotiated with a Mr. Holdsworthy of Dart- 
mouth, who agreed to ft. me out. I left Ashbur 
ton with fittle expectation of seeing it again, and 
indeed with little care, and rode with my godfather 
to the dwelling of Mr. Holdsworthy. On seeing. 
me, this great man obsetved with a look of pity and 
contempt, that I was ‘too small,” and sent me 
away sufficiently mortified. I expected to be very 
ill received by my godfather, but he said nothing. 
He did not however choose to take me back him- 
self, but sent me in the passage-boat to Totnesa, 
from whence I was to walk home. Qn the passage, 
the boat was driven-by a midnight storm on the 
_ rocks, and I eséaped with life almost by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for ma, 
and I had little heart to resist any thing. He pre- 
posed to send me on board one of the Torbay fish- 
ing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised by 
my consenting to go on board a coaster. A coaster 
was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither 
T went when litthe more than thirteen. | 

My master, whose name was Full, though a gross 
and ignorant, was not an ill-natured, mart ; at least, 
not to me: and my mistress uged me with unvary- 
ing kindness ; moved perhaps by my weakness and 
tender years. In return, J did what I could to 
reqitite her, and my good will was not overbooked. 

Our vessel was not very large, sor our crew very 
numerous, On ordinary oocasions, such a3 short 
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trips 40 dDattmoiith, Blymonth, Kc. it consisted 
only bf my muster, am apprentice nearly out of bis 
time, and myself: when we had ito go further, to_ 
Portsmouth ‘for example, an ‘additional hand was 
hired Sor the voyage. ° oe 

dm this vessel (the T'wo Brothers) I continued 
nearly a ¢welvemonth ; and here I got acquamted 
with nzufical‘terms, and contracted a love:for the: 
sba, which a dapse of thirty years has but hittle 
diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life 
of hardship. I was not only a “ shipboy on the 
high anid giddy mast,”’ butalso:in the cabin, where 
‘every menial office fell'to my dot: yet if I was rest- 
less and discontented, I can safely say, it was not 
sp much on account of this, as of my being ipre- 
- @lnded from all spessibility of readling ; as mry mas- 
ter did snot possess, nor:do'l recollect seeing.during 
the wile time of my abode with him, a single 
book ‘of any description, except the Coasting Pilot. 

wAsomy lot seemed to ibe'cast, however, Iwas not 
negh@ent in seeking such mformation as promised 
to be usefal; and I therefore frequented, ‘at ‘my 
leisure hours, such vessels.as dropt into Torbay. 
On attempting to get on board one of these, which 
I did:at midnight, I missed my footing, .and fell 
into the sea. The floating away of the boat alarmed 
the man on deck, who-came to ‘the ship's side just 
in time to see mesink. He:immediately:threw out 
several ropes, ane ‘of «which providentially (for J 
was ‘unconscious of it) ‘intangled itself about me, 
' amd I -was drawn up to the surface, till a boat could 
be got round. The usual methods were taken to 
recover’me, and I awoke m‘“bed the next morn- 
ing, remenibering nothing but the horrour I felt, 
when J first found myself ‘unable to cry out for 
assistance. 
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' This was not my only escape, but I forbear-to: 


speak of them. An escape of another kind was: 


now preparing for me, which deserves all my no-° 
tice, as it was decisive of my future fate. 

On Christmas day (177v) I was surprised by a 
message from my godfather, saying that he had 
sent a man and horse to bring me to Ashburton ;: 
and desiring me to set out without delay. My 
master, as well as myself, supposed it was to spend: 
the holidays there; and he therefore made no 
objection to my going. We were, however, both 
“mistaken. : 

Since I had lived at Brixham, I had broken off 
all connexion with Ashburton. I had no relation 
there but my poor brother,* who was yet too young 
‘ for any kind of correspondence; and the conduct 
of my godfather towards me, did not intitle him to 
ahy portion of my gratitude, or kind remembrance. 
I lived: therefore in a sort of sullen independence 
on all I had formerly known, and thought without 
regret of being abandoned by every one to my 
fate. But I-had not been oyerlooked. The women: 
of Brixham, who travelled to Ashburton twice a 
week with fish, and who had known my parents, 


* Of my brother here introduced for the last time, I must yet 
say a few words. He was literally, 


The child of misery baptized in tears ; 


and the short passage of his life did not belie the melancholy pre- 
sage of his infancy. When hé was seven years old, the parish 
bound him out to a husbandman of the name of Leman, with 
whom he endured incredible hardships, which I had it not in my 
power to alleviate. At nine years of age he broke his thigh, and I 
took that opportunity to teach him to read and write. When my 
own situation was improved, I persuaded him to try the sea; he 
did so, and was taken on board the Egmont, on condition that his 
master should receive his wages. The time was now fast approach- 
ing when I could serve him, but he was daomed to know no fa- 
vourable change of fortune: he fell sick, and died at Cork, 
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did not see me without kind concern, running 
about the beach in a ragged jacket and trousers. 
They mentioned this to the people of Ashburton, 
and never without commiserating my change of 
condition. This tale often repeated, awakened. at 
length the pity of their auditors, and, as the next 
step, their resentment against the man. who had 
reduced. me to such a state of wretchedness. Ina 
large town, this would have had little effect, but in 
a place like Ashburton, where every report spee- 
dily becomes the common property of all the inha- 
bitants, it raised a murmur which my godfather 
found himself either unable or unwilling to en- 
counter: be therefore determined to recall me; 
which he could easily.do, as I wanted some months 
of fourteen, and consequently was not yet bound. 

All this, I learned on my arrival ; and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened. to 
kinder sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holidays I returned to my darling 
pursuit, arithmetick: my progress was now s0 
rapid, that in a few months I was at the head of 
the school, and qualified toassist my master (Mr. 
.E. Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. As 
he usually gave me a_trifle on those occasions, it 
raised a thought in me, that by engaging with him 
as a regular assistant, and undertaking the instruc- 
tion of a few evening scholars, I might, with a little 
additional aid,-be enabled to support myself. God 
knows, my ideas of support at this time were of 
no yery extravagant nature. I.had, besides, ano- 
ther object in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdon (my first 
master) was now. grown old and infirm ; it seemed 
unlikely that. he should hold out above three or 
four years ; and I fondly flattered myself that, not~ 
withstanding. my youth, I might possibly be ap- 
pointed to succeed him. I was in my_ fifteenth 
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gear, when I built these castless a storm, how- 
ever, was collecting, which unexpectedly burst 
pon me, and swept them all away. 

On mentioning my little plan to GC-——, he 
treated it with the utmost contempt; and told me, 
in his turn, that as I had learned enough, and 
maore than enough, at school, he wust ‘be conse 
dered as having. fairly discharged this duty ; (so, 
sadeed, he had ;) be added, that he thad beea 
negotinteng with his cousin, a shoemaker of some 
zespectability, who had isberally agreed to take 
gac without a fee, as un apprentice. J was ‘so 
ahocked at ‘this intelligenoe, that I did ‘net remon- 
strate; inst went m sullenness and silence to my 
new master, to wivom I was sewn after ‘bound,* 
till I should attain whe age of twenty-one. 

. The damaly consisted of four jourkeymen, two 
eons about my own age, and an appreritice some- 
what older. In these there was mothing remark- 
ebie:; but my master himself was the straugest 
ecremure !—The was ia Presbyterian, ‘whose reading 
was entircly confined to the stuall trauts published 
on the Exeter Controversy. As theve (at least his 
portion of them) were ald on one -vide, he enter- 
tained mo dowbt of their ‘infallibility, and being 
moisy and disputacious, was sure to silence bis 
opponents ; and became, in consequence of it, . 
antoleably arrogant and conceited. He was not, 
showever, indebted ‘sotely to his knowledge of the 
tsulsyect for his triumph : he was possessed of Fen- 
aing’s Dictionary, and he made a wmoest singular 
wee of at. Otis custom was to fix on‘any word in 
common use, and then to get by heart ithe sy- 
monym, or periphrasis by which it was explained 


° My indettture, which now Kes befare me, is-dated :theIst of 
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in the book ; this he constantly substituted for the 
simple term, and as his opponents were commonly 
ignorant of his meaning, his victery was com 
piete. ¢ Fa, 
With such a man IJ was not likely to add much 
te my stock of knowledge, small as it was: and, 
indeed, nothing could well be smaller. At.this 
period, J had read nothing but a black letter 
remanee called Parismus and Parismenus, add a 
few loose magazines which my mother had bro 
fram South Molton. With the Bible, indeed, I 
was well acquainted ; it was the favourite study 
of my grandmother, and reading it frequently 
with her, had impressed it strongly on my mind ¢ 
these then, with the Imitation of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
which J used to read to my mother on her death- 
bed, constituted the whole of my literary acquis 
sitions. ye 
As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it; and was conse» 
quently little regarded in the family, of which I 
sunk by degrees into the common drudge: this 
did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were 
now humbled. I did mot however quite resign 
the hope of one day succeeding to Mr. Hugh 
Smerdon, and therefore secretly prosecuted my 
favourite study, at every interval of leisure. 
These intervals were not very frequent; and 
when the use I made of them was found out, they 
were rendered still less so. I could not guess the 
motives for this at first ; but at length I discovered 
that my master destined his youngest son for the 
situation to which I aspired. a 
I possessed at this time but one boek in the 
warld: it was a treatise on Algebra, given to me 
by a young woman, who had found it in a lodging- 
house. J considered it as a treasure; but it was 
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treasure lockéd up: for it supposed the reader to 
be well acquainted with simple equation, and I 
knew nothing of the. matter. My master’s son 
had purchased Fenning’s Introduction: this was 
precisely what I wanted, but he carefully con- 
cealed it from me, and I was indebted to chance 
alone for stumbling upon his hiding-place. I sat 
up.for the greatest part of several nights succes- 
sively, and, before he suspected that his treatise 
was discovered, had. completely mastered it. I 
could now enter upon my own; and that carried 
me pretty far into the science. 

' This was not done without difficulty. I had 
not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me 
one: pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in despite 
of the flippant remark of Lord Orford,) were, for 
the most part, as completely out of my reach, as 
a crown and sceptre. There was indeed a re- 
source; but the utmost caution and secrecy were 
necessary in applying to it. I beat out pieces of 
leather as smooth as possible, and wrought my 
problems on them with a blunted awl: for the 
rest, my memory was tenacious, and I could mul- 
tiply and divide by it, to a great extent. | 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamed of 
poetry: indeed I scarcely knew it by name; and, ° 
-whatever may be said of the force of nature, I 
certainly never ‘ lisp’d in numbers.” I recollect 
the occasion of my first attempt: it is, like all the 
rest of. my non-adventures, of so unimportant a 
nature, that I should blush to call the attention of 
the idlest reader to it, but for the reason alleged 
in the introductory paragraph. A person, whose 
name:escapes me, had undertaken to paint a sign 
for an ale-house: it was to have been:a lion, but 
the unfortunate artist produced a dog. On this 
awkward affair, one of my acquaintance wrote a 





See 
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copy of what we called verse: I liked it, but 
fancied I could compose something more to the 
purpose: | tried, and by the unanimous suffrage 
of my shopmates was allowed to have succeeded. 
Notwithstanding ‘this encouragement, I thought 
no more of verse, till another occurrence, ‘as 
trifling as the former, furnished me with a fresh 
subject: and so I went on, till I had got together. 
about dozen of them. Certainly, nothing on earth 
was ever so deplorable: such as they were, how- 
ever, they were talked of in my little circle, and 
I was. sometimes invited to repeat them, even out 
of it. J never committed a line to paper for two 
reasons ; first, because I had no paper; and se- 
condly—perhaps I might be excused from going 
further ; but in truth | was afraid, for my master 
had already threatened me, for inadvertently hitch- 
ing the name of one of his customers into a 
rhyme. 

The repetitions of which I speak were always 
attended with applause, and sometimes with fa- 
vours more substantial : little collections were now 
and then made, and I have received sixpence in 
an evening. To one who had long lived in'the 
absolute want of money, such a resource seemed. 
a Peruvian mine: I furnished myself by degrees 
with paper, &c. and what was of more importance, 
with books of geometry, and of the higher 
branches of algebra, which I cautiously concealed. 
Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement of 
mine: it was subservient to other purposes; and 
I only had recourse to it, when I wanted money 
for my mathematical pursuits. 

_ Butthe clouds were gathering fast. My master’s 
anger. was raised to a terrible pitch by my indif- 
ference to his concerns, and still more by the 
reports which were daily brought to him ‘of my 
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“presumptuous attempts at versification. I was - 
required to give up my papers, and when I rev 
fused, my garret was searched, my little hoard of 
books discovered and removed, and all future rex 
petitions prohibited in the strictest manner. 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most 
sensibly ; it was followed by another severer still ; 
2 stroke which crushed the hopes I had so long 
and. so fondly cherished, and resigned me at once 
to despair. Mr. Hugh Smerdon, on whose suc- 
eession I had calculated, died, and was succeeded? 
- By a person not much older than myself, and cer 

tainly not so well qualified for the situation. — 

I look back on that part of my life which ini- 
_waediately followed this event, with little satis- 
faction; it was a period of gloom, and savage 
unsociability: by degrees I sunk into a kind of 
¢orporeal torpor; or, if reused into aetivity by 
the spirit of youth, wasted the exertion in sple-_ 
neétick and vexatious tricks, which alienated the 
few acquaintances compassion had yet left me. 
So I crept on in silent discontent; unfriended 
and: unpitied:; indignant. at the present, careless 
of the future, an object at once of apprehension 
and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a 
young woman of my own class. She was a neigh- 
bour; and whenever I took my solitary walk, 
with my Wolfius in my pocket, she usually came 
to the door, and by a smile, or a short ‘questiort 
pet in the friendliest manner, endeavoured to — 

solicit my. attention. My heart had been long 
shut to kindness, but the sentrment was not dea 

in me> it revived at the first encouraging word ; 
and the gratitude E felt for it, was the first pleasing 
sensation: which I had ventured to entertain for 
many dreary’ months. _ : 
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Together with gratitude, hope; and other 
S1ons sn mone enlivening, teok place: of that wae 
comfortable gloqmintess which, so lately possessed 
me. Lretumned to my companions, and by: every - 
winning art in my power, strove to make thew 
forget my former repulsive ways.- In this, } waa 
nat unsuccessful; 1 recovered their good will, 
and by degrees grew ta he samewhat of a: far 
vourite,, 

My: master still. murmured ; for the husiness of 
the shop went on no: better than -befare: I com- 
forted: myself, however, with the reflection. that 
my apprenticeship wag drawing, ta a. conclusion, 
when I detesmined to renounce thé employnient 
for ever, and to open. a. private school, 

In this humble and olacure state, poor beyond 
the common lot, yet flattering my ambition. with 
day-dreams which, perhaps, weuld never have 
been realized, I was found ia the twentieth yea 
of my age by Mr. Williawy Cookesley, 2 name 
_ newer to. be pronounced by me without-veneration. 
The lamentable doggerel which I have already 
menitiqned, and which bad passed from. mouth to 
mouth among, people af my awn degree, had bys 
some accident, or other reached his ear, and givem 
him. a curiosiéy to inquire after the author. =” 

Jt was my gaod fortune ta.interest bis benevow 
lence. My letle histoyy was not . untinctured 
with. melanchely, and [ laid: it fairly befare him : 
his. first care was to console; his second, which: 
he cherished to the last moment. of his exisisdes, 
was t& relieve and support me. 

Mr.-Gaokesley was not rich :. his. eminence: im 

his, profession, which was that of 2 surgeon, pyo~ 
qured. him indeed, much employment; but im a 
coumksy town, men af science are nat the most 


” 
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liberally rewarded: he had besides, a very tu- 
merous family, which left him little for the pur- 
poses of general benevolence: that little, however, 
was cheerfully bestowed, and his.activity and zeal 
were always at hand to supply the deficiencies of 
his fortune." a : 
‘On examining into the nature of my literary 
attainments, he found them absolutely nothing: 
he heard, however, with equal surprise and plea- 
sure, that amidst the grossest ignorance of books, 
_ L-had made a very considerable progress in the 
mathematicks. He engaged me to enter into the 


details of this affair; and when he learned that I- 


had made it in ‘circumstances of discouragement 
and danger, he became more warmly interested 
in my favour,-as he now saw a possibility of 
serving me. 

The plan that occurred to him was naturally 
that which had so often suggested itself to me. 
There were indeed several obstacles to’ be overs 
come: I had eighteen months yet to serve; my 
handwriting was bad, and my language very in- 
correct; but nothing could slacken the zeal of 
this excellent man; he procured a few of my 
poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them amongst 
his friends and acquaintance, and when my name 
was become somewhat familiar to them, set on 
foot a subscription for my relief. I still preserve 
the original paper ; its title was not very magni- 
ficent, though it exceeded the most sanguine 
wishes of my heart: it ran thus, A Subscffption 
for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Gifford, and for enabling him. to im-. 
prove himself in Writing and English Grammar.” 
Few contributed more than five shillings, and: 
Hione went ‘beyond ten-and-sixpence: enough, 


‘ > 
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however, was collected to free me from my ap- 
prenticeship, * and to maintain me for a few 
months, during which I assiduously attended the 
Rev. Thomas Smerdon. - ' 
At the expiration of this period, it was found 
that my progress (for I will speak the truth in 
modesty) had been more considerable than my 
patrons expected: I had also written in the in- 
terim several little pieces of poetry, Jess rugged, 
I suppose, than my former ones, and certainly 
with fewer anomalies of Janguage. My preceptor, 
too, spoke favourably of me; and my benefactor, 
who was new become my father and my friend, 
had little difficulty in persuading my patrons to 
renew their donations, and continue me at school 
for another year. Such liberality was not lost 
upon me; I grew anxious to make the best return 
in my power, and I redoubled my diligence. 
Now, that I am sunk into indolence, I look back 
with some degree of scepticism to the exertious of 
that period. | 
In two years and two months from the day of 
my emancipation, [ was pronounced by Mr. 
Smerdon, fit for the University. The plan of 
opening a writing school had been abandoned 
almost from the first; and Mr. Cookesley looked 
round for some one who had interest enough to 
procure me some little office at Oxford. This 
person, who was.soon found, was Thomas Taylor, 
Ks Denbury, a gentleman to whom I had 
alreagp been indebted for much liberal and 
friendly support. He procured me the place of 
Bib. Lect. at Exeter College; and this, with such 
occasional assistance. from the country as -Mr. 
Cookesley undertook te provide, was thought 






_ * The sum my master received was-six pounds, 
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sufficient to enable me to live, at least, till I had — 
taken a degree. | | 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, 
some as exercises, others voluntarily, (for poetry 
was now become my delight,) and not a few at the 
desire of my friends.* When I became capable, 
however, of reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman employed all my 
leisure hours in translations from the classicks ; and 
indeed I scarcely know a single school-book, of 
which J did not render some portion into English 
verse. Among others, JuvENAL engaged my at- 
tention, or rather my master’s, and I translated 
the tenth Satire for a holiday task. Mr. Smerdon 
was much pleased with this, (I was not undelighted 
with it myself,) and as I was now become fond of 
the author, he easily persuaded me to proceed with 
him ; and I translated in succession, the third, the 
fourth, the twelfth, and, I think, the eighth Satires. 
As I had no end in view but that of giving a tem- 
porary satisfaction to my benefactors, I thought 
little more of these, than of many other things of 
the same nature, which I wrote from time to time, 
and of which I never copied a single line. 


* As I have republished one of our old poets, it may be allow- 
able to ‘mention that'my predilection for the drama began at an 
early period. Before 1 left school, I. had written two tragedies, 
the Oracle and the Italian. | ; 

My qualifications for this branch of the art may asily 
appreciated ; and, indeed, I cannot think of them without ® sinile. 
—These rhapsodies were placed by my indulgent friend, who 
thought well of them, in the hands of two respectable gentlemen, 
who undertook to convey them to the manager of : Lam 
ignorant of their fate. The death of Mr. Cookesley broke every 
link of my connexion with the majority of my subscribers, and 
when subsequent events enabled me to renew them, I was ashamed 
to inquire after what was most probably unworthy of concern. 
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On my removing to Exeter College, however, 
my friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised 
me to copy my translation of the tenth Satire, and 
present it, on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. Stinton, 
(afterwards Rector,) to whom Mr. Taylor had 
given me an introductory letter: I did so, and it 
was kindly received. Thus encouraged, I took up 
the first and second Satires, (I mention them 
in the order they were translated,)‘when my friend, 
who had sedulously watched my progress, first 
started the idea of going through the whole, 
and publishing it by subscription, as a scheme for 
increasing my means of subsistence. To this I rea- 
dily acceded, and finished the thirteenth, eleventh, 
and fifteenth Satires: the remainder were the work 
of a much later. period. 

When I had got thus far, we thought it a fit 
time to mention our design ; it was very generally 
approved of by my. friends; and on the first of 
January, 1781, the subscription was opened by 
Mr. Cookesley at Ashburton, and by myself at 
Exeter College. 

So bold an undertaking so precipitately an- 
nounced, will give the reader, I fear, a higher 
opinion of my conceit than of my talents: neither 
the one nor the other, however, had the smallest 
concern with the business, which originated solely 
in ignorance: I wrote verses with great facility, 
and I was simple enough to imagine that little 
more was necessary for a translator of Juvenal! I 
was not, indeed, unconscious of my inaccuracies : 
I knew that they were numerous, and that I had 
need of some friendly eye to point them out, and 
some judicious hand to rectify or remove them: but 
for these, as well as for every thing else, I looked 
to Mr. Gookesley, and that worthy man, with his 
usual alacrity of kindness, undertook the laborious 
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task of revising the whole translation. My friend 
was no great Latinist, perhaps I was the better of 
the two; but he had taste and judgment, which I 
wanted, What advantages might have been ulti- 
mately derived from them, there was unhappily 
_ no opportunity of ascertaining, as it pleased the 
Almighty to call him to himself by a sudden death, 
before we had quite finished the first Satire. He 
died with a letter of mine, unopened, in his 
hands. 

This event, which took place on the 15th of 
January, 1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* [I 
was not only deprived of a most fait)ful and affec- 
tionate friend, but of a zealous and ever active - 
protector, on whom I confidently relied tor sup- 
port: the sums that were still necessary for me, 
he always collected; and it was to be feared that 
the assistance which was not solicited with warmth, 
wonld insensibly cease to be afforded. 

In many instances this was actually the case: 
_ the desertion, however, was uot general ; and I was 
encouraged to hope, by the unexpected friendship 
of Servington Savery, a gentleman who voluntarily 
stood forth as my patron, and watched over my 
interests with kindness and attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley’s death, we 
had agreed that it would be proper to deliver out, 
with the terms of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the tianslation was executed :+ 


* I began this unadorned narrative on the 15th of January, 
1801: twenty years have thereture elupsed since i lost my bene 
factor and my friend. In the interval I have wept a thousand 
times at the recollecticn of his goodness: I yet cherish his mee 
mory with filial respect; and at this distant period, my heart 
sinks within me at every repetition of his name, 

+ Many of these payers were d stributed ; the terms, which I 
extract from one of them, were these; © Lue work shall be 


a 
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to obviate any idea of selection, a sheet was ac- 
tordingly taken from the beginning of the first 
Satire. My friend died while it was in the press, 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 
translation ; but found myself utterly incapable of © 
proceeding. I had been so accustomed toconnect - 
the name of Mr Cookesley with every part of it, 
and I laboured with such delight in. the. hope of 
giving him pleasure, that now, when he appeared 
to have left me in the midst of my enterprize, and 
I was abandoned to my own efforts, I seemed to be 
engaged in a hopeless struggle, without motive or 
end: and his idea, which was perpetually recur- 
ring to me, brought such bitter anguish with it, 
that I shut up the work with feelings bordering on 
distraction. 

To relieve my mind, I had recourse to other 
pursuits. I endeavoured to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the classicks, and to ac- 
quire some of the modern languages: by permis- 
sion too, or rather recommendation, of the Rector 
and Fellows, I also undertook the care of a few 
pupils: this removed much of my anxiety respect- . 
ing my future means of support. I have a heart- 
felt pleasure tn mentioning this indulgence of my 
college: it could arise from nothing but the liberal 
desire inherent, I think, in the members of both 
our Universities, to encourage every thing that 
bears the most distant resemblance to talents: for 
I had no claims on them from any particular 
exertions. : ; 

The lapse of many months had now soothed, 


printed in quarto, (without notes,) and be delivered to the Sube 
.scnbers in the month of December next.” 
“* The price will be sixteen shillings in boards, half to be paid 
eats ume of subscnbing, the remainder on delivery of the 
99 : 
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and tranquillized my mind, and’I once ‘mofe re- 
turned to the translation, to which a wish to serve 
a young man surrounded with difficulties, bad in- 
‘duced a number of respectable characters to set 
their names: but alas, what a mortification ! I now 
discovered, for the first: time, that my own inex- 
_ perience, and the advice of my ‘too, too partial 
friend, had engaged me ina work, for the due exe- 
cution of which, my literary attainments were by 
no means sufficient. Errours and misconceptions 
appeared in every page. I had, perhaps, caught 
something of the spirit of Juvenal, but his mean- 
ing had frequently escaped me, and I saw the 
necessity of a long and painful revision, which 
‘would carry me far beyond the period fixed for the 
appearance of the volume. Alarmed at the pros-° 
pect, I instantly resolved (if not wisely, yet I 
trust honestly) to renounte the publication for 
the present. 

‘In pursuance of this resolution, I wrote to my 
friend ‘in the country, (the Rev. Servington Sa- 
very,) requesting him to return the subscription 
money in his hands, to the subscribers. He did 
not approve of my plan; nevertheless he promised, 
in letter, which now lies before me, to comply 
with it; and, in a subsequent one, added that he 
had already begun to do so. 

For myself, I also .made several repayments; 
and trusted a sum of money to make others, with 
a fellow collegian, who, not long after, fell by his 
own hands in the presence of his father. But there 
were still some whose abode could nat be disco- 
vered, and others, on whom to press the taking 
back of eight shillings would neither be’ decent. 
nor respectful : even from thése I ventured to 
flatter myself that I should find pardon, when 
on some future day I presented them with the 
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Work, which I was still secretly determined to 
complete,) rendered more worthy of their patron- 
age, and increased by notes, which I now per- 
ceived to be. absolutely necessary, to more than 
double its proposed size. 

In the leisure of a country residence, I imagined 
that this might be done in two years: perhaps I 
was not too sanguine: the experiment, however; 
was not made, for about this time a circumstance 
happened, which changed my views, and indeed. 
my whole system of life. 

I had contracted an acquaintance with a person 
of the name of —-——, recommended to my parti- 
cular notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, whom 
I was proud of an opportunity to oblige. This 
person's residence at Oxford was not long, and 
when he returned to town, I maintained a cor- 
respondence with him by letters. At his particular 
request, these were enclosed in a cover, and sent 
to Lord Grosvenor: one day I inadvertently - 
emitted the direction, and his Lordship, neces- 
sarily supposing the letter to be meant for himself, 
opened and read it. There was something in it 
which attracted his notice ; and when he gave it to 
my friend, he had the curiosity to inquire about 
his correspondent at Oxford; and, upon the an- 
swer he received, the kindness to desire that he 
might be brought to see him upon his coming to 
town: to this circumstance, purely accidental on 
all sides, and to this alone, 1 owe my introduction 
to that nobleman. 

On my first visit, he asked me what friends | 
- had, and what were my prospects in life; and I 
told him that I had no friends, and no prospects of 
any kind. He said no more; but when I called to 
take leave, previous to returning to college, I found 
that this simple exposure of my circumstances had 
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sunk deep into his mind. -At parting, he informed 
me that he charged himself with my present sup- 
ort, and future establishment; and that till this 
fast could be effected to my wish, I should come 
and reside with him. These were not. words, of 
course: they ‘were more than fulfilled in every 
point. -I did go, and reside with him; and I expe- 
rienced a warm and cordial reception, a kind and 
affectionate esteem, that has known neither dimi- 
Nution nor interruption, from that hour to this, a 
eriod of twenty years !* 

In his Lordship’s house I proceeded with Juve- 
nal, till T'was called upon to accompany his son 
(one of the most amiable and accomplished young 
noblemen that this country, fertile in such charac- 
ters, could ever boast) to the continent. With 
him, mn: two successive tours, I spent many years ; 
years of which the remembrance will always be 
dear to me, from the recollection that a friendship 
was then contracted, which time and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of each other, have mellowed into 
a regard that forms at once the pride and happi-« 
ness of my life, 7 | 

It is long since J have been returned and settled 
in the bosom of competence and peace: my trans- 
lation frequently engaged my thoughts, but I had 
Jost the ardour and the confidence of youth, and 


* T.have a melancholy satisfaction in recording that this revered 
friend and patron lived to witness my grateful acknowledgment 
of his kindness. He survived the appearance of the translation 
but a very few days, and I paid the last sad duty to his memory, 
by attending his remains to the grave. To me—this laborious 
work has not been happy: the same disastrous event that marked 
its commencement, has embittered its conclusion; and frequently 
forced upon my recollection the calamity of the rebuilder of 
Jericho, ** He laid the foundation thereof in Abirana, bis first 
born, and set up the gates thereof in ‘his youngest son, Segub.” 
1800. 
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was seriously doubtful of my abilities to do it jus- 
tice. I have wished a thousand times that I could 
decline it altogether ; but the ever-recurring idea 
that there were people of the description I have 
already mentioned, who had just and forcible 
claims on me for the due performance of my en- 
gagement, forbad the thought; and I slowly pro- 
ceeded towards the completion of a work in which 
I should never have engaged, had my friend's 
inexperience, or my own, suffered us to suspect 
for a moment the labour, and the talents of more 
than one kind, absolutely necessary to its success 
in any tolerable degree. Such as I could make it, 
it is now before the Publick. 





majora canamus, 
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Decixss Junius JuVENALIS,* the author of the 
following Satires, was born at Aquinum, an in- 
considerable town of the Volsci, about -the. year 
of Christ 38.+ He was either the son,. or the 


* Junius Jwoenalis liberti locupletis incertum filius an alumnus, 
“ye é ° . . 

ad mediam' etatem declamanit, animt magis causa, quam quod schole 
aut foro se prepararet. The learned reader knows that this i$ 
taken from the brief account of Juvenal, commonly attributed to 
Suetonius; but which is probably posterior to. his time; as it 
bears very few marks of being written by a contemporary author: 
it is, however, the earliest extant. The old criticks, struck with 
its deficiencies, have attempted to render it more complete by 
variations, which take from its authenticity, without adding to its 
probability. | , 


+ L have adopted Dodwell’s chronology. Sic autem (he says) 
se rem illam totam habuisse censeo. Exul erat Juv. cum Satiram 
scriberet xv. Hoc confirmat etiam in 0. 27 scholtastes. ‘* De se 
Juv. digit, quia in /Egypto militem tenuit, et ea promittit se rela- 
turum que ipse vidit.” Had not Dodwell been predisposed to 
believe this, he would have seen that the scholium “ confirmed” 


nothing: for Juvenal makes no such promise. Proinde rixe ill 


apse adfuit quam describit. So errous is built up! How does it 
appear that Juvenal was present at the quarrel he describes? He 
was in Egypt, we know ; he had passed through the Ombite nome, 
and he speaks of te face of the country, as falling under his own 


' inspection; but this is all; and he might have heard of the 


quarrel, at Rome, or elsewhere. Tempus autem ipse designavit 
rize illius cum et ‘‘ nuper”{ illam contigtsse dicit, et quidem 





} This nuper is a very convenient word. Here, we see, it sig- 
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fosterson. of a wealthy freedman, who gave him 
a liberal education. From the period of his birth, 
till he had attained ‘the age of forty, nothing 
more is known of him than that he continued to 
perfect himself in: the study of eloquepce, by 
declaiming, according to the -practice of those 
days: yet more for his own amusement, than 
from any intentiofi -to prepare himself, either for 
the schools or the courts of law. About this 
time, he seems to have discovered his true bent, 
and betaken himself to poetry.. Domitian was 


¢ Consule Junio.” Jun. duplicem habent fasti, alium Domit. in x. 
Consulstu.collegam App. Junium Sabinum A. D. \xxxiv; alium 
Hadriani in suo itidem consulatu 111 collegam Q. Junium Rusticum, 
Qvo minus prior intelligi possit, obstant ila omnia que in his ipsis 
Satiris occurrunt Domitiani temporibus recentiora. Yet, such is 
the capricious nature uf criticism! Dodwell’s chief argument to 
prove the late period at which Juvenal was banished, is a passage 
confessedly written under Domitian, and foisted into a satire pub- 
lished, as he himself maintains, many years after that emperour’s . 
death! Pustertorcm ergo intellexerit oportet. Hoe ergo anno 
(cxtx.) erat in exilio. Sed vero Roma illum ejicere non potuit 
Trajanus, qui ab anno usque cxit. Rome ipse non adfuit ; nec 
etiam ante Cxviit. quo Romam venit imperator Hadrianus. Sic 
_ ante anni CXVIIL. finem, aut CX1X. wmitium, mitti viz potuit th 
' gxilium Juocnalis: erat autem cum relegaretur, octogenartus. 
Proinde natus fuerit vel anni xxxvitt. fine, vel XXXIX. tnilid, 
Annal. 157—159. ; : 

I have made this copious extract from Dodwell, because it 
eontains a summary of the chief arguments which induced Pi- 
theus, Henninius, Lipsius, Salmasius, &c. to attribute the bar | 
nishment of the author to Hadrian. To me they appear any 
thing but conclusive ; for, to omit other objections for the pre- 
sent, why may not the Junius of the fifteenth Satire be the one 
who was Consul with Domitian in 84, when Juvenal, by Dod- 
well’s own calculation, was in his 47th, instead of his 80th, 
year. : 





nifies lately ; but when it is necessary to bring the works of our, 
author down to a late period, it means, as Britannicus explains 


it, de longo tempore, long ago. 
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now at the head of the government, and showed 
symptoms of reviving that system of favouritism 
which had nearly ruined the empire under 
Claudius, by his unbounded partiality for a young, 
pantomime dancer of the name of Paris. Against 


_this minion, Juvenal seems to have directed the 


first shafts of that satire which was destined to 
make the most powerful vices tremble, and shake 
the masters of the world on their thrones. He 
composed.a few lines* on the influence of Paris, 
with considerable success, which encouraged hint 
to cultivate this kind of poetry: he had the pru- 
dence, however, not to trust himself to an audi- 
tory, in a reign which swarmed with informers ; 
and his compositions were, therefore, secretly 
handed about amongst his friends.+ By degrees, 


* Deinde paycorum versuum satira non absurde composite és 
Paridem partomimum, poetamque Claudii Neronis, (the writer 
seems, In this and the following clause, tu have referred to Juve- 
nal’s words; it is therefore probable that we should read Calva 
Neronis, 3. e. Domitian ; otherwise the phrase ‘must be given up 
as an absurd interpolation,) ejus semestribus miktrolis tumentem = 
genus scripture industriose excoluit. Suet. 


+ Eé tamen diu, ne modico quidem auditorio guicguam commif- 
tere ausus est. Suet. On this Dodwell observes: Tam lorge ab- 
erant ella a Paridis tra concitanda, si vel superstete Paride futssent. 
scripta, eum irritare non possent, cum nondum emanassent tx pub- 
licum. 161. He then adds that * Martial kuew nothing of his 
poetical studies, { who boasted that he was as famimar with Ju 
venal as Pylades with Orestes!’ It appears indecd that they were 
acquainted ; but I suspect, notwithstanding the vehemence of 
Martial’s assertions, that there was no great cordiality between 
minds so very dissimilar. Some one, it seems, had accused the 
epigrammaust to the satirist, not imprubably, ot making too free 
with his thoughts and expressions. He wap serivusly offended 5 





t But how is this ascertained? Very easily ; he calls him fae 
cundus Juvenalis. ere the question is finally teft; for none 
of the commentators suppose it possible that the epithet can be 
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he grew bolder; and, having made many large 
additions to his first sketch, or perhaps recast it, 


and Martial, instead of justifying himself, (whatever the charge 
might be,) imprecates shame un his accuser in a strain of idle 
rant not much above the level of a schoolboy. Lib. vrr. 24. - 

But ‘if he had been acquainted .with bis friend’s poetry, he 
would certainly have spoken of it. Not quite so certainly. These 
learned criticks seem to think that Juvenal, like the poets he ri- 
dicules, wrote nothing but trite fooleries on the Argonauts and 
the Lapithe. Were the Satires of Juvenal to be mentioned with 
approbation ? and, if they were, was Martial the person ta do it? 
Martial, the most devoted sycophant of the age, who was always 
begging, and sometimes receiving, favours from the man whose 
Castigation was, in general, the express object of them. Is it not 
more consonant to his character, to suppose that he would con- 
ceal his knowledge of them’ with the most scrupulous care? 

But when Domitian was dead, and Martial removed. from 
Rome; when, in short, there was no danger of speaking out, he 
still appears, continue they, to be ignorant of his friend’s poetick 
talents. I am almost ashamed to repeat what the criticks so 
constantly forget—that Juvenal was not only a satirist, but a - 
republican, who looked upon Trajan as an usurper, no less than 
Domitian. And how was it “ safe to speak out,” when they all 
assert that he was driven into banishment by a milder prince 
than Trajan, for a passage “ suspected of bearing a figurative 
allusion to the times ?” What inconsistencies are these ! 


ee See 
applied to any but a rhetorician. Yet it is applied by the same 
writer, te a poet of no ordinary kind ; 


Accipe facundi Calicem, studiose, Maronis 
Ne, nugis positis, arma virumque canas, 
Tab. xv. 185. 


And, by the author himself, to one who had grown old in the 


art ; 
¢ —___.___---- tunc seque suamque 


‘ Terpsichoren odit facunda et nuda senectus.”” 


Let it be remembered too, that Martial, as is evident from the 

frequent allusions to Domitian’s expedition against the Catt, 

wrote this epigram (Jib. vir. 91) in the commencement of that 
rince’s reign, when it is acknowledged that Juvenal had produced 
ut one or cwo of his Satires. . 
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produced what is now called his Seventh Satire, 
which he recited to a numerous assemblage. The 
consequences were such as he had probably anti- 
cipated: Paris, informed of the part he bore in it, 
was seriously offended, and complained to the 
Emperour, who, as the old account has it,* sent 


* Mox magna frequentta, magnoque successu bis ac ter auditus. 
est; ut ea quoqué que prima fecerat, inferciret novis scriptis, 
<< Quod non dant proceres dabit histrio, &c.” 

Sat. vir. 90—92. 
Erat tam in delitiis aule histrio, multique fautorum ejus quotidie 
provehebantur. Ventt ergo in suspicionem quasi tempora figurate 
notasset: ac stattn per honorem militiole, quanquam octogenartus, 
urbe summotus, missusque ad prafecturam cohortis in extrema parte 

.tendentis Zgypti. Id supplicii genus placuit, ut levi atque jocularé 
delicto par esset. Verum intra brevissimum tempus angore et tedio 
pert. Suet. Passing by the interpolations of the old gram- 
marians, I shall, as before, have recourse to Dodwell. Recitavi€ 
nt fallor, omnia, emisitque in publicum cxviit. (Juvenal was now 
fourscore!) postquam Romam venissit Hadrianus, quem ille prin- 
cipem @ benevolo ejus in hac studia animo, in hac ipsa satira, in que 
occurrunt verba tla de Paride commendat. 161. Salmasius sup- 
posed that the last of his Satires only were published under 

Hadrian ;, Dodwell goes further, and maintains that the whole, 
with the exception of the 15th and 16th ¢ (si tamen vere et illa 
Juvenalis fuertt) were then first produced! Ia in Paridem dic~ 
teria histrionem, in suum (cyjus nomen non prodidit auctor) histri- 





+The former of these, Dodwell says, was written in exile, 
after the author was turned of eighty. Salmasius, more rationally, 
conceives it to have been produced at Rome. Giving full credit, 
however, to the story of his late banishment, he is driven into a 
very awkward supposition. 4a non alio tempore, atque alia de 
causa Lgyptum lustrare juvenis potuit Juvenalis? animi nempe 
gratia, xas ts isopas yep, ut urbes regronis illius, populorumgque 
mores cognosceret ? Would it not be more simple to attribute his 
exile at once to Domitian ? 

With respect to the 16th Satire, Dodwell, we see, hesitates to 
attribute it to Juvenal ; and indeed the old Scholiast says that, in. 
his time, many thought it to be the work of a different hand. Sv 
it alyays appeared ta, me. It is unworthy of the author's best 
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the author, by an easy kind of punishment, inte 
Egypt with a military command. To remove 


anem dicta interpretabatur Hadrianus. Inde ezilii causa. Scripsit 
ergo in exilio Sat. xv. Sed cum “ nuper Consulem.Junium” fu- 
isse dicat, ante annum ad minimum CXX. scribere illam non potuit 
Juo. Nec vero postea scripsisse, exinde colligimus, quod “ intra 
brevissimum tempus” perierit. 164. Such is the manner in which 
Dodwell accommodates Suetonius to his own ideas: which seem 
also to have been those of a much higher name, Salmasius ; and, 
while I am now writing, to be sanctioned by the adoption of the 
learned Ruperti. I never affected singularity ; yet I find myself 
constrained to differ from them all: but I will state my reasons, 
In his 7th Satire, after speaking of Quintilian, Juvenal adds, 


s¢ $i fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul : 
“‘ Si volet hac eadem fies de consule rhetor.” 


Which, taking it for a proverbial expression, I have loosely ren- ~ 
dered, Fortune can make kings of pedants, and pedants of kings. 
Dodwell, however, understands it literally. Hac sane cum Quin- 
tiliani causa dicat, viz est quin Q. talem ostendant é rhetore nimi- 
rum “nobilem, senatorium, consularem,” et quidem illis devitiis 
mmstructum, que essent etiam ad censum senatorium necessari@. 152.. 
Now as Pliny, who probably died before Trajan, observes that 
Quintilian was a man of moderate fortune, it follows that be must 
have acquired the wealth and honours of which Juvenal speaks, 





days, and seems but little suited to his worst. He was at least 
'. eighty-one, they say, when he wrote it, yet it begins— 
‘6 





Nam si 
‘“ Me pavidum excipiet tyronem porta secundo 
«« Sidere, &c.” 


— Surely, at this age, the writer resembled Priam, the fremulus. 
sniles, more than the timid tyro! Nor do I believe that Juvenal 
would have been much inclined to amuse himself with the fancied 
advantages of a profession to which he was so unworthily driven. 
But the satire must have been as ill-timed for the army as for 
himself, since it was probably, at this period, in a better state of 
subjection than it had been for many reigns. 1 suppose it to be 
written, in professed imitation of our author’s manner, about the 
age of Commodus. It has considerable merit, though the ‘first 
and last paragraphs are feeble and tautological ;.and the execution 
of the whole is much inferiour to the design. 


A 
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such a man from his court, must undoubtedly 


have been desirable. to Domitian; and, as he 


at a later period. Dodwell fixes this to the time when Hadrian 
entered Rome cxvitt. which he states‘to be also that of the 
author’s banishment. It must be confessed, that Juvenal lost no 
time in exerting himself: he had remained silent fourscore years; 
he now bursts forth at once, as Dodwell expresses it, recites all 
his Satires without intermission, (unis continutegue recttationtbus,) 
celebrates Quintilian, attacks the Emperour, and is immediately 
despatched to Egypt! 162. Here is a great deal of business 
crowded into the compass of a few weeks, or, perhaps, days ;— 
but let us examine it a little more closely. Rigaltius, with several 
of the commentators, sees in the lines above quoted a sneer at 
Quintilian, and be accounts for the rhetor’s silence respecting our 
author, by the resentment which he supposes him to have felt at 
it. As this militates strongly against Dodweil’s ideas, he will not 
allow that any thing severe was intended by the passage in ques- 
tion; and adds that Quintilian could not mention Juvenal as 2 
satirist, because he had not then written any satires. 160. I - 
believe that both are wrong. In speaking of the satirists, Quin- 
tilian says that Persius had justly acquired no inconsiderable 
degree of reputation by the little he had written. Lib. x.c. 1. 
He then adds, sunt clari hodieque et qui olim nominabuntur. There 
are yet some excellent ones, some who will be better known 
hereafter. Jt always appeared to me, that this last phrase alluded 
to our author, with whose extraordinary merits Quintilian was 
probably acquainted, but whom he did not choose, or, perhaps, 
did not dare to mention in a work composed under a prince whose 
crimes this unnamed satirist persecuted with q severity as unmiti- 
gated as it was just. Quintilian had no political courage. Either 
from a sense of kindness or fear, he flatters Domitian almost as 
grossly as Martial :—but his life Was a life of innocence and inz 
tegrity : I will therefore say no more on this subject; but leave ~ 
it to the reader to consider whether such a man was likely to 
vary the ‘‘ god of his idolatry” by celebrating the Satires of 
JuvBhal | | ) 


Nor do I agree with the commentators whom Dodwell has 
followed, in the literal interpretation of those famous lines. Unde 
igitur tot, &c. Sat. vit, v. 188—194. Quintilian was rich, when 
the rest of his profession were in the extremes of want. Here 
then was an instance of good fortune. He was lucky; and, with 
Juck, 2 man may be any thing; handsome, and witty, and wise, 
and noble, and high-born, and a member of the senate. Who 
does not see in this a satirical exaggeration? Wisdom, beauty, - 

Cc 
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was spoken of with kindness in the same Satire, 
which is intirely free from political allusions, the 


bd 


and high birth, luck cannot give: why then should the remainder 
of this passage be so strictly interpreted, and referred to the 
actual history of Quintilian ? The lines, Si fortuna volet, §c. are 
still more lax ; a reflection thrown out at random, and expreas- 
ing the greatest possible extremes of fortune. Yet on these au- 
thorities principally (for the passage of Ausonius, * written more 
than two centuries later, is of no great weight) has Quintilian 
been advanced to consular honours; while Dodwell, who, as we 
have scen, has taken immense pains to prove that they could only 
be conferred on him by Hadrian, has hence deduced his strongest 
arguments for the late date of our author’s Satires; which he thus 
brings down to the period of mental imbeci:ity! Hence, too, he 
accounts for the different ideas of Quintilian’s wealth in Juvenal 
and Pliny. When the latter wrote, he thinks Quintilian had not 
acquired much property, he was “ modicus facultatibus:” when 
the former, ‘ he had been enriched by the imperial bounty, and 
was capable of senatorial honours.” Yet Pliny might not think 
his old master rich enough to give a fortune with his daughter 





* Q consularia per Clementem ornamenta sortitus, honestamenta 
potius videtur quam insignia potestatis habuisse. In gratiqr. act. 
Quintilian, then, was not actually consul: but this is no great 
matter—it is of more consequence to ascertain the Clemens. by 
whom he was so honoured. In the preface to his fourth book, 
he says, Cum vero mthi Dom. Augustus sororis sua ngpotum dele. 
gavit curam, &c. Vespasian had a daughter, Domatilla, who 
married, and died long before her father: she left a daughter, 
who was given to Flavius Clemens, by whom she had two song. 
These were the grandchildren of Domitian’s sister, of whom. 
Quintilian speaks; and to their father, Clemens, according ta 
Ausonius, he was indebted for the show, though not the reality, 
of power. There is nothing incongruous in all this; yet so pos- 
sessed are Dodwell and his numerous followers (among whé®m I 
am sorry to rank Dusaulx) of the late period at which it hap- 
pened, that they will needs have Hadrian to be meant by Domi- 
tianus Augustus, though the detestable flattery which follows the 
words I have quoted, most indisputably proves it to be Domitian ; 
and though Dodwell himself is forced to confess that he can find 
no Clemens under Hadrian to whom the passage applies: Quig¢ 
autem fuerit Clemens ille qui Q. ornamenta illa sub Hadriano im- 
petraverit, me sane fateor ignorare ! 165. 
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** facetiousness” of the punishment (though Do- 
mitian’s was not a facetious reign) renders the 
fact not altogether improbable. Yet, when we 
consider that these reflections on Paris could 
scarcely have been published before Lxxx1v. and 
that the favourite was disgraced and put to death 
almost immediately after, we shall be inclined 
to doubt whether his banishment actually took 
place; or, if it did, whether it was of any long 


ddequate to the expectations of a man of considerable rank, 
(Lib. vi. 32.) though Juvenal, writing at the same instant, 


might term him wealthy, in comparison of the rhetoricians who | 


were starving around him; and count him a peculiar favourite of 
fortune. Let us bear in mind, too, that Juvenal is a satirist, and 
@ poet : in the latter capacity, the minute accuracy of an annalist 
cannot be expected at his hands; and in the former—as his ob- 
ject was to show the general discouragement of literature, he 
could not, consistently with his plan, attribute the solitary good 
fortune of Quintilian to any thing but luck. 

But why was Quiutilian made consul? Because, replies Dod- 
well (164), when Hadrian first entered Rome, he was desirous of 
gaining the affections of the people; which could be done no way 
so effectually as by conciliating the esteem of the literati; and he 
therefore conferred this extraordinary mark of favour on the 
rhetorician. How did it escape this learned man, that he was 
likely to do himself more injury in their opinion by the banish- 
ment of Juvenal at that same instant? an old man of fourscore, 
who, by his own testimony, had spoken of him with kindness, in 
@ poem which did more honour to his reign than any thing pro- 
duced in it! and whose only crime was an allusion to the influ. 
ence of a favourite player !—Indeed, the informers of Hadrian’s 
reign must have had more sagacious noses than those of Domitian’s, 
to smell out his fault. What Statius, in his time, was celebrated 
for the recitation of a Thebaid, or what Paris, for the purchase 
of an untouched Agave? And where, might we ask Dodwell, was 
the ** jest” of sending a man on the verge of the grave, in a mili- 
tary capacity, into Egypt? Could the most supple of Hadrian’s 
courtiers look on it as any thing but a wanton exercise of cruelty? 
At eighty, the business of satirizing, either in prose or verse, is 
nearly over: what had the Emperour then to fear? And to sum 
up all, in a word, can any rational being seriously persuade him- 
self that the Satires of Juvenal were produced, for the first time, 
by a man tumed of fourscore ! 

c 2 
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duration. . That Juvenal was in Egypt 1s certain ; 
but he might have gone there from motives of 
personal safety, or, as Salmasius has it, of curi- 
osity. However this may be, it does not appear 
that he was ever long absent from Rome, where 
a thousand internal marks clearly show that all 
his Satires were written. But whatever punish- 
ment might have followed the complaint of Paris,” 
it had no other effect on our author, than that of 
increasing ‘his hatred of tyranny, and turning his 
indignation upon the Emperour himself, whose 
hypocrisy, cruelty, and licentiousness, became, 
from that period, the object of his keenest repro- 
bation. He profited, indeed, so far by his danger 
or his punishment, as to recite no more in pub- 
lick; but he continued to write during the ree 
mainder of Domitian’s reign, in which he fir 
nished, as I conceiye, his second, third,+ fifth, 


f 


* But why should he complain at all? Was he ashamed of being 
known to possess an influence at the imperial court? Those were 
not very modest times, nor is modesty, in general, the crying vice 
of the ** quality.” He was more likely to have gloried in it. Uf 
Bareas, or Camerinus, or any of the old nobility, had complained 
of the autbor, I should have thought it more reasonable :—but 
Domitian cared nearly as little for them as Paris himself did. 


+ I hold, in opposition to the commentators, that Juvenal was 
known in Dominan’s time, not only as a poet, but as a keen and 
vigorous satrist, He himselt, though he did not choose to com- 
mit his safety to a promiscuous audience, appears to make no 
‘great secret of his peculiar talents. In this Satire, certainly prior 
to many of the others, he tel!s us that he accompanied Umbritius, 
then on his way to Cuma, out of the gates of Rome. Umbritius 
.precicted, as ‘Tacitus says, the death of Galba, at which time he was 
Jooked upon as the most skilful aruspex of the age. He could not 
then bea young mun; yet, at quitting the capital, hestill talks of 
himself as in the first stage of old age, nova canities, et prima et 
recta senectus, His voluntary exile, therefore, could not possibly 
have taken place long after the commencement of Domitian’s 
reign; when he speaks of Juvenal as already celebrated for his 


? 
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sixth,* and perhaps thirteenth+ Satires; the 
eighth ¢ I have always looked upon as his first. | 


Satires, atid modestly doubts whether the assistance of so able a 
coadjutor as himself would be accepted. 

This, at least, serves to prove in what light the author wished 
to be considered :—for the rest, there can, I think, exclusively 
of what I have urged, be little doubt that this Satire was produced 
under Domitian. It is known, from other authorities, that he 
revived the law of Otho in all its severity, that he introduced a 
humber of low and vicious characters, pinnirapt culfos Jurenes, 
juvenesque laniste, into the Equestrian Order, that he was immo- 
derately attached to building, &c. circumstances much dwelt on 
in this Satire, and applicable to him alone, 


* The following line, Dacicus et scripto radiat Germanicus 
auro, seems to militate against the early date of this Satire. Ca- 
tanzeus and Arntzenius say that Juvenal could not mean Domitian 
here, because ‘* he did not think well enough of him to do him 
such honour; whereas he was fond of commending Trajan.” I 
see no marks of this fondness: nor were the titles, if meant of 
Domitian, intended to do him honour, but to reprove his vanity. 

Whether medals were ever struck with the inscription of Da- 
cicus and Geimanicus in honour of Domitian, I am not qualified 
to determine. Certain it is, however, that he assumed both these 
titles; the latter, indeed, in common with his predecessors from 
the time of Germ. Cesar ; and the former, in consequence of his 
pretended success in the Dacian war, for which he is bitterly 
sneered at by Pliny, as well as Dio. It is given to him, amongst 


. others, by Martial, who dedicates his eighth book, Jmper. Domit. 


Ces, Augusto Germanico Dacico. Dodwell gives, as I do, the 
line to Domitian—a little inconsistently, it must be confessed ; 
but that is his concern. If, however, it be adjudged to ‘Trajan, 
I should not for that bring down the date of the Satire to a later 
period. Juvenal revised and enlarged all his works, when he 
gave them to the publick : this uncer consideration, in particular, 
has all the marks of having received consiuerable additions ; and 
one of them might be the line in question. 


+ This Satire has contributed as much perhaps as the seventh 
to persuade Lipsius, Salmasfus, and others, that Juvenal wrote 
his best pieces when he was turned of fourscore. 


Stupet hxc, qui jam post terga reliquit 
‘¢ Sexaginta annos Fonteio Consule natus !” 


There were four. consuls of this name. ‘The first is out of the 
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In xcv, when Juvenal was in his 54th year, 
Domitian banished the philosophers from Rome, 


question ; the second was consul A. D. 13, the third in 59, and 
the fourth in 68. If we take the second, and add any inter- 
mediate number of years between sixty and seventy, for Calvinus 
had passed his sixtieth year, it will just bring us down to the 
early part of Domitian’s reign, which I suppose to be the true 
date of this Satire; for I cannot believe, as 1 have already ob- 
served, that this, or indeed any part of Juvenal’s works, was pro- 
duced when he was trembling on the verge of ninety, as must be 
the case if either of the latter periods be adopted. But he ob- 
serves, Hac quota pars scelerum que custos Gallicus urbis, §c. 
Now Rutilius Gallicus was prefect of Rome from the end of 85 
to 88, (Domitian succeeded his brother in 81,) in which year he 
died. There seems to be no necessity for mentioning a magistrate 
as sitting, who was not then in existence; nor can any reason be 
assigned, if the Satire was written under Hadrian, for the author’s 
recurring to the times of Domitian for a name, when that of the 
custos urbis of the day would have better answered his purpuse. 
It is probable that Gallicus succeeded Pegasus, who was prefect 
when the ridiculous farce of the turbot took place (Sat. rv.) ; 
this would fix it to 85, the year before Fuscus, who was present 
at it, was sent into Dacia. 


''t This Satire is referred by the criticks to the reign of Trajan, 
because Marius, whose trial took place under that prince, is 
mentioned in it. Ihave attributed if to an earlier period ; prin- 
cipally moved by the consideration that it presents a faithful 
copy of the state of Rome and the conquered provinces under 
Nero, and which could scarcely have been given in such vivid 
. colours after the original had ceased to affect the mind. What. 
Rome was under Domitian, may be scen in the second Satire, 
and the difference, which has not been sufficiently attended to, is 
striking inf the extreme. 1 would observe too, that Juvenal speaks 
here of the crimes of Marius:—they might be, and probably 
were, committed long before his condemnation; but under Do-’ 
mitian, it was scarcely safe to attempt bringing such gigantick 
peculators to justice. Add to this, that the other culprits men- 
tioned in it, are all of them prior to that prince; nay, one of 
them, Capito, was tried so early as the beginning of Nero’s reign, 
The insertion of Marius, however, (which might be an after- 
thought,) forms a main argument with Dodwell for the very late 
date of this Satire; he observes that it had escaped Lipsius and 
Salmasius; and boasts of it, as longe certissemum §c. 156. 


» 
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and soon after from Italy, with many circum- 


stances of cruelty; an action, for which, I am 
sorry to observe, he is covertly praised by Quin- 
tilian. Though Juvenal, strictly speaking, did 
not come under the description of a philosopher, 
yet, like the hare in the fable, he might not un- 
reasonably entertain some apprehensions for his 
safety, and, with many other persons eminent for 
learning and virtue, judge it prudent to with- 
draw from the city. To this period I have . 
always inclined to fix his journey to Egypt. 
Two years afterwards the world was happily 
relieved from the tyranny of Domitian; and 
Nerva, who succeeded him, recalled the exiles, 
From this time, there remains little doubt of Ju- 
venal’s being at Rome, where he continued his 
studies in tranquillity. 

His first Satire, after the death of Domitian, 
seems to have been what is now called the fourth. 
About this time, too, he probably thought of 
revising and publishing those which he had al- 
ready written; and composed that introductory. 
piece, * which now stands at the head of his 
works. As the order is every where broken in 
upon, it is utterly impossible to arrange them 
chronologically ; but I am inclined to think that 
the eleventh Satire closed his poetical career. 


* I have often wondered at the stress which Dodwell and 
others lay on the concluding lines of this Satire: Experiar quid 
concedatur, &§c. They fancy the engagement was seriously made, 
and religiously observed. Nothing was ever further from -the 
mind of Juvenal. It is merely a poetical, or if you will, a sa- 
tirical, flourish ; since there is not a single Satire, I am well 
persuaded, in which the names of many, who were alive at the 
ume, are not introduced. Had Dodwell forgotten Quintilian? 
a that he bad allowed one of his Satires, at least, to be prior to 
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All else is conjecture; but.in this, he speaks of 
himself as an old man, 


«¢ Nostra bibat vernum contracta cuticula solem 3” 


and indeed he had now passed his grand climac- 
terick. 

This is all that can be collected of the life of 
Juvenal; and how much of this is built upon 
uncertainties! I hope, however, that it bears the 
stamp of probability ; which is all I contend for; 
_ and which, ‘indeed, if I do not deceive myself, 1s 
somewhat more than can be affirmed of what has 
been hitherto delivered on the subject. 

Little is known of Juvenal’s circumstances; but, 
happily, that little is authentick, as it comes from 
himself. He had a competence. The dignity of 
poetry is never disgraced in him, as it is in some 
of his contemporaries, by fretful complaints of 
poverty, or clamorous whinings for meat and 
clothes :—-the little patrimony which his foster- 
father left him, he never diminished, and pro- 
bably never increased. It seems to have equalled 
all his wants, and, as far as appears, all his wishes. 
Once only he regrets the narrowness of his for- 
tune: but the occasion does him honour; it is 
solely because he cannot afford a more costly 
sacrifice to express his pious gratitude for the 
preservation of his friend: yet ‘‘ two lambs and 
a youthful steer” bespeak the affluence of a pli- 
losopher ; which is not belied by the entertain- 
ment provided’ for his friend Persicus, in that 
beautilul Satire which I have called here the last 
of his works. Further it is useless to seek: from . 
‘pride or modesty, he has left no other notices of 
himself; or they have. perished. Horace and 
Persius, his immediate predecessors, are never 
weary of speaking of themselves. The life of 
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the former might be written, from his own mate- 
rials, with all the minuteness of a contemporary 
history: and the latter, who attained to little more 
than a third of Juvenal’s age, has left nothing to 
be desired on the only topicks which could inte- 
rest posterity,—his parent, his preceptor, and his 
course of studies, 


AN ESSAY 


ON THE 
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I. will now be expected from me, perhaps, to 
say something on the nature and design of Satire; 
but in truth this has so frequently been done, 
that it seems, at present, to have as little of 
novelty as of utility, to recommend it, 

Dryden, who had diligently studied the French 
criticks, drew up from théir remarks, assisted by 
a cursory perusal of what Casaubon, Heinsius, 
Rigaltius, and Scaliger had written on the subject, 
an account of the rise and progress of dramatick 
and satirick poetry amongst the Romans; which 
he prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, What 
Dryden knew, he told in a manner that renders 
every attempt to recount it after. him, equally 
hopeless and vain; but his acquaintance with 
works of literature was not very extensive, while 
his reliance on his own powers sometimes betrayed 
him into inaccuracies, to which the influence of 
his name gives a dangerous importance. 

‘¢ The comparison of Horace with Juvenal and - 
Persius,”, which makes a principal part of his 
Essay, is not formed with much niceness of dis- 
cyimination, or accuracy of judgment. ‘To speak 
my mind, Ido not think that he clearly perceived, 
or fully understood, the characters of the first 
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two—of Persius indeed he had an intimate knows 
ledge; for, though he certainly deemed too hum- 
bly of his poetry, he yet'speaks of his beauties 
and defects, in a manner which evinces a more 
than common acquaintance-with both. 

What Dryden left imperfect has been filled up 
in a great measure by Dusaulx, in the preliminary 
discourse’ to his translation of Juvenal, and by 
Ruperti, in his critical and ingenious Essay De 
diversa Satirarum Lucil. Horat. Pers. et Fuvenalis 
indole. WVith the assistance of these, I shall en- 
deavour to give a more extended view of the 
characteristick excellencies and defects of the 
rival Satirists, than. has yet appeared in our lan- 
guage ; little solicitous for the praise of originality, 
if I may be allowed to aspire to that of candour 
and truth. Previously to this, however, it will 
be necessary to say something on the supposed 
origin of Satire: and as this is a very beaten 
subject, I shall discuss it as briefly as possible. _ 

‘It is probable that the first metrical compo- 
sitions of the Romans, like those of every other 
people, were pious effusions for favours received 
or expected from the gods: Of these, the earliest, 
according to Varro, were the hymns to Mars, 
' which, though used by the Salii in the Augustan 
age, were no longer intelligible. To these, suc- 
_ceeded the Fescennine verses, which were sung, 
or rather recited, after the vintage and harvest, 
and appear to have been little more than rude 
praises of the tutelar divinities of the country, 
intermixed with clownish jeers and sarcasms, ex- 
temporally poured out by the rusticks in some 
kind of measure, and indifferently directed at the 
audience, or at one another. These, by degrees, 
assumed the form of a dialogue; of which, as 
nature is every where the same, and the progress — 
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-of refinement but little varied, some resemblance 
may perhaps be found in the grosser eclogues of 
Theocritus. 

Thus improved, (if the word may be allowed 
of such barbarous amusements,) they formed, for 
near three centuries, the delight of that nation: 
popular favour, however, had a dangerous effect 
on the performers, whose ‘licentiousness degene- 
rated at length into such wild invective, that it 
was found necessary to restrain it by a positive, 
law: Si qui populo occentassit, carmenve .condisit, 
uod infamiam faxit flagitiumve alieri, fuste ferito. 

From this time, we hear no further complaints of 
the Fescennine verses, which continued to charm 
the Romans; until, about.a century afterwards, 
and during the ravages of a dreadful pestilence, 
the senate, as the historians say, in oider.to pro 
pitiate the gods, called in a troop of players from 
‘Tuscany, to assist at the celebration of their 
ancient festivals. This was a wise and a salutary 
measure : the piagug had spread dejection through 
the city, which was thus rendered more obnoxious 
to its fury ; and it therefore became necessary, by 
novel and extraordinary amusements, to -divert 
the attention of the people from the melancholy 
objects around them. . : 

As the Romans were unacquainted with the 
language of Tuscany, the players, Livy tells us, 
omitted the modulation and the words, and cons 
fined themselves solely to gestures, which were ~ 
accompanied by the flute. This imperfect exhi- 
bition, however, was su superiour to their own, 
that the Romans eagerly strove to attain the art; 
and as soon as they could imitate what they 
admired, graced their rustick measures with mu- 
sick and dancing. By degrees, they dropped 
the Fescennine verses, for something of a more 
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regular kind, which now took the name of 
Satire. * | 

These Satires (for as yet they had but little claim 
to the title of dramas) continued, without much 
alteration, to the year 514, when Livius Andro- 
nicus, a Greek by birth, and a freedman of L. 
Salinator, who was undoubtedly acquainted with 
the old comedy of his country, produced a re- 
gular play. That it pleased, cannot be doubted, 
for it surpassed the Satires, even in their improved 
state; and indeed banished them for some time 
from the scene. They had however taken too 
strong a hold of the affections of the people to 
be easily forgotten, and it was therefore found 
necessary to reproduce and join them to the plays 
of Andronicus, (the superiority of which could 
not be contested) under the name of Exodia or 
Afterpieces. These partook, in a certain degree, 
of the general amelioration of the stage; some- 
thing like a story was now introduced into them, 
which, though frequently imlecent, and always 
extravagant, created a greater degree of interest, 
’ than the reciprocation of gross humour and scur- 
rility in unconnected dialogues. 

Whether any. of the old people still regretted 
this sophistication of their early amusements, it is 


* The origin of this word is now acknowledged to be Roman. 
Scaliger derived it from curvypos, (satyrus,) but Casaubon, Dacier 
and others, more reasonably, from satura, (fem. of satur,) rich, 
abounding, full of variety. In this sense it was applied to the 
lanx or charger, in which the various productions of the soil were 
offered up to the gods; and thus came to be used. for any mis- 
celJaneous collection in general. Satura olla, a hotch-potch ; 
sature leges, laws comprehending a multitude of regulations, &c. 
This deduction of the name may serve to explain, in some mea- 
sure, the nature of the first Satires, which treated of various sub- 
jects, and were full of various matters: but enough on this trite 
topick. 
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not easy to say; but Ennius, who came to Rome 
about twenty years after this period, and who was 
more than half a Grecian, conceived that he 
should perform an acceptable service by reviving 
the ancient Satires. * He did not pretend to 
restore them to the stage, for which indeed the 
new pieces were infinitely better calculated, but 
endeavoured to adapt them to the closet, by re- 
fining their grossness, and softening their asperity. 
Success justified the attenipt ; Satire, thus freed 
from action, and formed into a poem, became a 
favourite pursuit, and was cultivated by several 
writers of eminence. In imitation of his model, 
Ennius confined himself to no particular species 
of verse, nor indeed of language, for he mingled 
Greek expressions with his Latin, at pleasure. It 
is solely with a reference to this new attempt, 
that Horace and Quintilian are to be understood, 
when they claim for the Romans the invention + . 


* Jt should be observed, however, that the idea was obvious, 
and the work itself highly necessary. The old Satire, amidst 
much coarse ribaldry, frequently attacked the follies and vices of 
the day. This could not be done by the comedy which super- 
seded it, and which, by a strange perversity of taste, was never 
rendered national. Its customs, manners, nay, its very: plots, 
were Grecian; and scarcely more applicable to the Romans than 
to us. 


+ To extend this to Lucilius, as is sometimes done, is absurd, 
since he evidently had in view the old comedy of the Greeks, of 
which his Satires, according to Horace, were rigid imitations: 


¢ Eupolis atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poéte 

“* Atque aliij, quorum comeedia prisca virorum est; 

‘6 Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut fur, 
_ © Quod mechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 

‘¢ Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 

‘© Hine omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus, 

‘¢ Mutatis tantum pedibus, numerisque :”— 


Here the matter would seem to be at once determined by a very 
Competent judge. Strip the old Greek comedy of its action, and 
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of this kind of poetry; and certainly they had 
. opportunities of judging, which we have not, for 
little of Ennius, and nothing of the old’ satire, 
remains. 

It is not necessary to pursue the history of 
Satire further in this place, or to speak of another 
species .of it, the .Varronian or, as Varro himself 
called it, the Menjppean, which branched out 


change the metre from iambick to heroick, and you have the 
Roman Satire! It is evident from this, that unless two things be’ 
granted ; first, that the actors in those ancient satires were igno- 
rant of the existence of the Greek comedy ; and secondly, that 
Ennius, who knew it wetl, passed it by for a ruder model; the 
Romans can have no pretensions to the honour they claim. 

And even if these be granted, the honour appears to be scarcely. 
worth the claiming ; for the Greeks had not only dramatick, but- 
lyrick and heroick satire. ‘To pass by the Margites, what were 
the iambicks of Archilochus, and the scazons of Hipponax, but 
satires? nay, what were the Silli?—Casdubon derives them aro 
Tov oda, to scoff, to treat petulantly ; and there is no doubt 
of the justness of his derivation. These little pieces were made up 
of passages from various poems, which, by slight alterations, were 
humorously or satirically applied at will, The satires of Ennius 
were probably little more; indeed we have the express authority 
of Diomedes the grammarian, for it. After speaking of Lucilius, 
whose writings he derives, with Horace, from the old comedy, he 
adds, e¢ olim carmen, quod ex variis poematibus constabat, satira 
vocabatur ; quale scripscrunt Pacuvius et Ennius, Modern criticks 
agree in understanding ex varits poematibus, of various kinds of 
metre; but, I do not see why it may not mean, as I have ren- 
dered it, ** of various poems ;” unless we cheose to compliment 
‘the Romans, by supposing that what was in the Greeks a mere 
cento, was in them an original composition. 

It would scarcely be doing justice, however, to Ennius, to sup- 
pose that he did not surpass his models, for, to say the truth, the 
Gieek Silli appear to have been no very extraordinary per form- 
ances. A few short specimens of them may be seen in Diogenes 
Laertius, and a longer one, which has escaped the writers on this 
subject, in Dio Chrysostom. As this is, perhaps, the only Greek 
satire extant, it may be regarded as a curiosity; and as such, 
for as a literary effort it is worth nothing, a short extract from it 
may not be uninteresting. Sneering at the people of Alexandria, 
for thciz mad attachment to chariot-races; &c. he says, this folly 
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from the former, and was a medley of prose and 
verse: it will be a more pleasing, as well as a 
more useful employ, to enter a little into what 
Dryden, I know not for what reason, calls the 
most difficult part of his undertaking ; ‘‘ a com- 
parative view of the Satirists ;”’ not certainly with 
the design of depressing one at the expense of 
another, (for though I have translated Juvenal, I 
have no quarrel with Horace and Persius.) but 
for the purpose of pointing out the characteristick 
excellencies and defects of them all. To do this 
the more effectually, it will be previously neces- 
sary to take a cursory view of the times in which 
their respective works were produced. 

Lucixius, to whom Horace, forgetting what 
he had said in another place, attributes the in- 
vention of Satire, flourished in the interval he- 
tween the siege of Carthage and the defeat of the 
Cimbri and Teutons, by Marius. He lived there- 
fore in an age in which the struggle between the 
old and new manners, though daily becoming 
more equal, or rather inclining to the worse side, 
was still far‘from being decided. The freedom of 
speaking and writing, was yet unchecked by fear, 
or by any law more precise than that which, as 


of theirs is not ill exposed by one of those scurrilous writers of 
(Silli, or) parodies: u xaxws vig wapewomnce Tar Campo TETwY 
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has been’ already mentioned, was intreduced to 
restrain the coarse ebullitions of rustick malignity. 
Adg to this, that Lucilius was of a most respect- 
able family, (he was great-uncle to Pompey,) and 
lived in habits of intimacy with the chiefs of the 
republick, with Lzlius, Scipio, and others, who 
were well able to protect him from the Lupi and 
Mutii of the day, had they. attempted, which they 
prabably did not, to silence or molest him. Hence 
that boldness of satirizing the vicious by name, 
which startled Horace, and on which Juvenal and 
~Persius delight to felicitate him. 


Too little remains of Lucilius, to enable us to ° 


judge of his manner ; his style seems, however, to 
bear fewer marks of delicacy than of strength, and 
his strictures appear harsh and violent. With alk 
this, he must have been an extraordinary man ; 
since Horace, who is evidently hurt by his repu- 
tation, can say nothing warse of his compositions 
than that they are careless and hasty, and that if 
he had lived at a more refined period, he would 
have partaken of the general amelioration. I do 


not remember to have heard it observed, but I sus-. 


pect that there was something of political spleen in 
the excessive popularity of Lucilius under Augus- 
tus, and something of courtly complacency in the 
attempt of Horace to counteract it. Augustus en- 
larged the law of the twelve tables respecting li- 
bels; and the people, who found themselves thus 
abridged of the liberty of satirizing the great by 
name, might not improbably seek to avenge them- 
selves, by an overstrained attachment to the works 
ofa man who, living, as they would insinuate, .in 


better times, practised without fear, what he en- 


joyed without restraint. 
The space between Horace and his predecessor, 
was a dreadful interval “ filled up with horrour 
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all, and big with death.” Luxury and a [ong train 
of vices which followed the immense -wealth inces- 
santly poured in from the conquered provinces, 
sapped the foundations of the republick, which 
were finally shaken to pieces by the civil wars, the 
perpetual dictatorship of Cesar, and the second 
triumvirate, which threw the Roman world, with- 
out a hope of escape, into the power of an indi- 
vidual. 

Augustus, whose sword was yet reeking with the 

best blood of the state, now that submission left 
him no pretence for further cruelty, was desirous 
of enjoving in tranquillity the fruits of his guilt. 
He displayed, therefore, a magnificence hitherto 
unknown ; and his example, which was followed 
by his ministers, quickly spread among the people, 
who were not very unwilling to exchange the agi- 
tation and terrour of successive proscriptions, for 
the security and quiet of undisputed despotism. 
_ Tiberius had other views, and other methods of 
accomplishing them. He did not indeed put an 
actual stop to the elegant institutions of his prede- 
cessor, but he surveyed them with silent contempt, 
and they rapidly degenerated. The race of infor- 
mers multiplied with dreadful celerity ; and dan- 
ger, which could only be averted by complying 
with a caprice not always easy to discover, created 
an abject disposition, fitted for the reception. of the. 
grossest vices, and eminently favourable to the 
designs of the Emperour ; which were to procure, 
by universal depravation, that submission which 
Augustus sought to obtain by the blandishments 
of luxury, and the arts. 

From this gloomy and suspicious tyrant, the 
empire was transferred to a profligate madman. It 
can scarcely be told without indignation, that when 
the sword of Cherea had freed the earth from his 
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disgraceful sway, the senate had not sufficient vit- 
_ tue to resume the rights of which they had been 
deprived ; but, after a timid debate, delivered up 
the state to a pedantick dotard, incapable of go- 
verning himself. 

' To the vices of his predecessors, Nero added a 
frivolity which rendered. his reign at once odious 
and contemptible. Depravity could reach no fur- 
ther, but misery might yet be extended. This 


_was fully experienced through the turbulent and’ 


murderous usurpations of Galba, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius ; when the accession of Vespasian and Titus 
gave the groaning world a temporary respite. 

To these succeeded Domitian, whose crimes 
form the subject of many a melancholy page tn 
the ensuing work, and need not therefore be dwelt 
on here. Under him, every trace of ancient man- 
ners was obliterated; liberty was unknown, law 
openly trampled upon, and, while the national 
rites were either neglected or contemned, a base 
and blind superstition toak possession of the en- 
feebled and distempered mind. 


Better times followed. Nerva, and Trajan, and: 


Hadrian, and the Antonines, restored the Romans 
to safety and ‘tranquillity; but they could do no 
more: liberty and virtue were gone for ever: and 
after a short period of comparative happiness, 
which they scarcely appear to have deserved, and 
which brought with it no amelioration of mind, 
no return of the ancient modesty and frugality, 
they were finally resigned to destruction. 
_ I now proceed to the ‘‘ comparative view” of 
which I have already spoken; as the subject has 
been so often treated, little of novelty can be ex- 
pected from it: to read, compare, and judge, is 
almost all that remains. 

Horace, who was gay, and lively, and gentle, 
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and affectionate,’ seems fitted for the period in 
which he wrote. He had seen the worst times of 
the republick, and might therefore, with no great 
suspicion of his integrity, be allowed to acquiesce 
in the infant monarchy, which brought with it 
stability, peace, and pleasure. How he reconciled 
himself to his political tergiversation it-1s useless - 
to inquire.* What was so general, we may sup- 
pose, brought with it butlittle obloquy; and it 
should be remembered, to his praise, that he took 
no active part in the government he had once ops 
posed ++ If he celebrates the master of the world, 
it is not until he is asked by him whether he is 
ashamed that posterity should know them to be 
friends ; and he declines a post, which few of his 
detractors have merit to deserve, or virtue to 
refuse. | 

His choice of privacy, however, was in some 
measure constitutional ; for he had an easiness of 
temper which bordered on indolence; hence he 


* I doubt whether he was ever a good royalist at heart; he fre- 
quently, perhaps unconsciously, betrays a lurking dissatisfaction ; 
but having, as Johnson says of a much greater man, tasted the 
honey of favour, he did not choose to return to hunger and phi- 
losophy. Indeed, he was not happy; in the country he sighs for 
the town, in town for the country ; and he is always restless, and 
straining after something which he never obtains. To float, like 
Aristippus, with the stream, is a bad recipe for felicity; there 
should be some fixed principle, by which the passions and desires 
may be regulated. | 

+ He is careful to disclaim all participation in publick affairs. 
He accompanies Mecenas in his carriage, but their chat, he 
wishes it to be believed, is on the common topicks of the day, 
the weather, amusements, &c. Though this may not be strictly 
true, it is yet probable tbat politicks furnished but a small part of 
their conversation, That both Augustus and: his minister were 
warmly attached to him, cannot be denied, but then it was as to 
a plaything. In a word, Horace seems to have been the enfant 
gaté of the palace, and was viewed, 1 believe, with more tender- 
ness than respect. 
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never rises to the dignity of a decided character. 
Zeno and Epicurus share his homage, and undergo 
his ridicule by turns: he passes without difficulty 
from one school to another, and he thinks it a 
sufficient excuse for his versatility, that he conti- 
nues, amidst every change, the zealous defender 
of virtue. Virtue, however, abstractedly consi- 
dered, has few obligations to his zeal. - 

But though, as an ethical writer, Horace has 
not many claims to the esteem of posterity ; asa 
critick, he is entitled to all our veneration. Such 
is the soundness of his judgment, the correctness 
of his taste, and the extent and variety of his know- 
ledge, that a body of criticism might be selected 
from his works, more perfect in its kind than any 
thing which antiquity has bequeathed us. 

As he had little warmth of temper, he reproves 
his contemporaries without harshness. He is con- 
tent to ‘dwell in decencies,” and, like Pope’s 
courtly dean, never mentions hell to ears polite. Per- 
sius, who was infinitely better acquainted with him 
than we can pretend to be, describes him, | think, 
with great happiness: 

¢ Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 


<¢ Tangit, et admissus circum przcordia ludit, 
‘¢ Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso.” 


« He, with a sly insinuating grace, | 

‘¢ Laugh’d at his friend, and look’d him in the face: 
. © Would raise a blush, where, secret vice he found, 

** And tickle, while he gently probed the wound. 

*¢ With seeming innocence the crowd beguil’d ; 

** But made the desperate passes when he smil’d.” 


These beautiful lines have a defect under which 
Dryden’s translations frequently labour ; they do 
not give the true sense of the original. Horace 
*‘ raised no blush,” (at least Persius does not insi- 
nuate any such thing,) and certainly * made no 
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desperate passes.”* His aim rather seems to be, 
to keep the objects of his satire in good hamour 
with himself, and with one another. 

To raise a laugh at vice, however, (supposing it 
feasible,) is not the legitimate office of Satire, which. 
is to hold up the vicious, as objects of reprobation 
and scorn, for the example of others, who may be. 
deterred by their sufferings. But it is time to be 
explicit. To laugh éven at fools is superfluous ; 
—if they understand you, they will join in the 
merriment ; but more commonly, they will sit with 
vacant unconcern, and gaze at their own pictures : 
to.laugh at the vicious, is to encourage them; for 
there is in such men a wilfulness of disposition, 
which prompts them to bear up against shamie, 
and to show how little they regard slight reproof,: 
by becoming more audacious in guilt. Goodness, 
of which the characteristick is modesty, may, J 
fear, be shamed; but vice, like folly, to be re- 
strained, must be overawed, Labeo, says Hall, 
with great energy: 

«¢ Labeo is whipt, and laughs me in the face; 
«© Why? for I smite, and hide the galled place. 
<¢ Gird but the Cynick’s helmet on his head, 

s¢ Cares he for Talus, or his flayle of lead ?” 

Persius, who borrowed so much of Horace’s 
language, has little of his manner. The immediate 
object of his imitation seems to be Lucilius ; and 
if he lashes vice with less severity than his great 


* Mr. Drummond has given this passage with equal elegance, 
and truth : 


«¢ With greatet art sly Horace gain’d his ehd, 

«¢ But spared no failing of his smiling friend; 

** Sportive and pleasant rouud the heart he play’d, 
‘* And wrapt in jests the censure he convey'd; 

“ With such address his willing victims seized, 

“© That tickled fools were rallied, and were pleased.” 
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prototype, the cause must not be sought in any 
desire to spare what he so evidently condemned. 
But he was thrown ‘“ on evil times ;”’ he was, be- 
sides, of a rank distinguished enough to make his 
freedom dangerous, and of an age, when life had 
yet lost little. of its novelty ; to write, therefore, 
even as he has written, proves him to be a person 
of very singular courage and virtue. 

In the interval between Horace and Persijus, 
despotism -had changed its nature: the chains 
which the policy of Augustus concealed in flowers, 
were now displayed in all their hideousness. The- 
arts were neglected, literature of every kind dis- 
couraged, or-disgraced, and terrour and suspicion 
substituted in the place of the former ease and se- 
curity; Stoicism, which Cicero accuses of having 
infected poetry, even in his days, and of which 
the professors, as Quintilian observes, always dis- 
regarded the graces and elegancies of composition, 
spread with amazing rapidity.* In this school 
Persius was.educated, under the care of one of its: 

most learned and respectable masters. 
—° Satire was not his first pursuit: indeed, he 
seems to have somewhat mistaken his talents when 
he applied to it. The true end of this species of 
writing. as Dusaulx justly says, is the improve- 
ment of society ; but for this, much knowledge of 


* Dusaulx accounts for this by the general consternation. 
Most of those, he says, distinguished for talents or rank, took re- 
fuge in the school of Zeno; not so much to learn in it how to 
live, as how to die. I think, on the contrary, that this would ra- 
ther have driven them into the arms of Epicurus. ‘ Let us eat 
. and drink, for to-morrow we die,” will generally be found, I be- 
lieve, to be the maxim of dangerous times. It would not.be diffi- 
cult to show, if this were the place for it, that the prevalency of ' 
Stoicism was due to the increase of protligacy, for which it fur- 
nished a conyenient cloak. This, however, does not apply to 
' Persius. ce 
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mankind (quicquid agunt homines) is previously 
necessary. Whoever is deficient in that, may be 
an excellent moral and philosophical poet; but 
cannot with propriety, lay claim to the honours 
of a satirist. oN 

And Persius was moral and philosophical in a 
high degree: he was also a poet of no mean order, 
But while he grew pale over the page of Zeno, 
and Cleanthes, and Chrysippus; while he imbibed, 
with all the ardour of a youthful mind, the para- 
doxes of those great masters, together with their 
principles, the foundations of civil society were 
crumbling around him, and soliciting his attention 
in vain. To judge from what he has left us, it 
might almost be affirmed that he was a stranger in 
his own country. The degradation of Rome was 
now complete; yet he felt, at least he expresses, 
no indignation at the means by which it was ef- 
fected: a sanguinary buffoon was lording it over 
the prostrate world; yet he continued. to waste 
his most elaborate efforts on the miserable preten- 
sions of pedants in prose and verse! If this savour — 
of the impassibility of Stoicism, it is intitled to no 
great praise on the score of outraged humanity, 
which has stronger claims on a well regulated 
mind, than criticism, or even philosophy. 

Dryden gives that praise to the dogmas of Per- 
sius, which he denies to his poetry. ‘ His verse,” 
he says, ‘‘ is scabrous and hobbling, and his mea- 
sures beneath those of Horace.’’ This is too se- 
‘vere; for Persius has many exquisite passdges, 
‘ which nothing in Horace will be found to equal 
or approach. The charge of obscurity, has been 
urged against him with more justice ; though this, 
perhaps, is not so great as it 1s usually represented. 
Casaubon could, without question, have defended 
him more successfully than he has done ; but he 
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‘was overawed by the brutal violence of the elder 
Scaliger: for I can scarcely persuade myself that 
he really believed this obscurity to be owing to 
‘¢ the fear of Nero, or the advice of Cornutus.” 
The cause of it should be rather sought in his na- 
tural disposition, and in his habits of thinking. 
Generally speaking, however, it springs from a too 
frequent use of tropes, approaching in almost 
évery instance to a catachresis, an anxiety of com-. 
pression, and a quick and unexpected transition 
from one overstrained figure to another. After 
all, with the exception of the sixth Satire, which, 
from its abruptness, does not appear to have ree 
ceived the author’s last touches, I do not think 
there is much to confound an attentive, reader: 
some acquaintance, indeed, with the porch bracca- 
tis illita Medis, is previously necessary. His life 
may be contemplated with unabated pleasure : the 
virtue he recommends, he practised in the fullest 
extent; and at an age when few have acquired a 
determinate character, he left behind him an esta- 
_blished reputation for genius, learning, and worth. 

JUVENAL wrote at a period still more detestable 
than that of Persius. Domitian, who now governed 
the empire, seems to have inherited the bad quali- 
ties of all his predecessors. Tiberius was not more 
‘hypocritical, nor Caligula more bloody, nor Clau- 
‘dius more sottish, nor Nero more mischievous, 
‘than this ferocious despot; who, as Theodorus 
Gadareus indignantly declared of Tiberius, was 
| truly WnAoyv Cbpacerrs TEDUCHIMEVOY, a lump of clay kneaded 

up with blood! 

Juvenal, like Persius, professes to. follow Luci- 
lius ; but what was in one a simple attempt, is in 
the other a real imitation, of his manner.* Fluent. 


* I believe that Juveual meant to describe himself in the fol- 
owing spirited picture of Lucilius : | 
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and witty as Horace, grave and sublime as Persius; 
of a more decided character than the former, bet- 
ter acquainted with mankind than the latter, he 
did not confine himself to the mode of regulating 
an intercourse with the great, or to abstract disqui- 
sitions on the nature of scholastick Itberty ; but, 
disregarding the claims of a vain urbanity, and 
fixing all his soul on the eternal distinctions of 
moral good and evil, he. laboured, with a magni- 
ficence of language peculiar to himself, to set 
forth the loveliness of virtue, and the deformity 
and horrour of vice, in full-and perfect display. 

Dusaulx, who is somewhat prejudiced against 
Horace, does ample justice to Juvenal. There is 
ereat force in what he says; and, as I do not know 
that it ever appeared in English, I shall take the 
liberty of laying a part of it before the reader, at 
the hazard of a few repetitions. . 

‘© The bloody revolution which smothered the 
Jast sighs of liberty,* had not yet found time to 
debase the minds of a people, amongst whom the 
traditionary remains of the old manners still sub- 
sisted. The cruel but politick Octavius scattered 
flowers over the paths he was secretly tracing to- 
wards despotism: the arts of Greece, transplanted 


«¢ Ense velut stricto quoties Lucitius ardens 
‘¢ Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens est 
‘¢ Criminibus, tacita sudant precordia culpa. 


* This is an errour which has been so often repeated, that it is 
believed. What liberty was destroyed by the usurpation of Au- 
gustus ? For more than half a century, Rome had been a prey to 
ambitious chiefs, while five or six civil wars, each more bloody 
than the other, had successively delivered up the franchises of the 
empire to the conquerour of the day. The Gracchi first opened 
the career to ambition, and wanted nothing but the means of core 
ruption, which the East afterwards supplied, to effect what Marius, 
Sylla, and the two triumvirates brought about with sufficient 
ease. . | 
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to the Capitol, flourished beneath his auspices ; 
and the remembrance of so many civil dissensions, 
succeeding each other with increasing rapidity, 
excited a degree of reverence for the author of 
this unprecedented tranquillity. The Romans fe- 
licitated themselves, at not lying down, as before, 
with an apprehension of finding themselves in- 
cluded, when they awoke, in the list of proscrip- 
tion: and neglected, amidst the amusements of the 
Circus and Amphitheatre, those civil rights of 
which their fathers had been so jealous. 

‘¢ Profiting of these circumstances, Horace for- 
got that he had combated on the side of liberty. 
A. better courtier than a soldier, he clearly saw 
how far the refinement, the graces, and the culti- 
vated state of his genius (qualities not much con- 
sidered or regarded till his time*) were capable of 
advancing him, without any extraordinary effort. . 

*¢ Indifferent to the future, and not daring: to 
recall the past, he thought of nothing but securing 
himself from all that could sadden the mind, and 
disturb the system which he had skilfully arranged 
on the credit of those then in power. Itis on this 
account, that, of all his contemporaries, he has 
celebrated none but the friends of his master, or, 
at least, those whom he could praise without fear 
of compromising his favour. . | 

‘© In what I have said of Horace my. chief de- 
sign has been to show that this Proteus, who 
counted among his {friends and admirers even those 


* This is a very strange observation. It looks as if Dusaulx 
had leaped from the times of old Metellus, to those of Augustus, 
without casting a glance at the interval. The chef-d’euvres of 
Roman literature were in every hand, when he supposed them to 
be neglected : and, indeed, if Horace had left us nothing, the qua- 
lities of which Dusaulx speaks, might still be found in many 

works produced before he was known. 
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whose conduct he censured, chose rather to capi- 
tulate than contend; that he attached no great 
importance to his own rules, and adhered to his 
principles no longer than they favoured his views. 

‘© JuvENAL began his satirick career where 
the other finished, that is to say, he did that for 
morals and liberty, which Horace had done for 
decorum and taste. Dusdaining artifice of every 
kind, he boldly raised his voice against the usur- 
pation of power ; and incessantly recalled the me- 
mory of the glorious era of independance to those 


degenerate Romans, who had substituted suicide ' 


in the place of their ancient courage; and from 
the days of Augustus to those of Domitian, only 
avenged their slavery by an epigram or a bon-mot, 

‘© The characteristicks of Juvenal were energy, 
passion, and indignation: it 1s nevertheless easy 
to discover, that he is sometimes more afflicted 
than exasperated. His great aim was toalarm the 
vicious, and if possible, to exterminate vice, which 
had, as it were, acquired a legal establishment. A 
noble enterprise! but he wrote in a detestable age, 
when the laws of nature were publickly violated, 


and the love of their country so completely era-. 


dicated from the breasts of his fellow-citizens, 
that, brutified as they were by slavery and volup- 
tuousness, by luxury and avarice, they merited 
rather the severity of the executioner than the 
censor. | | 

‘© Meanwhile the empire, shaken to its founda- 
tions, was rapidly crumbling to dust. Déspotism 
was consecrated by the senate; liberty, of whicha 
few slaves were still sensible, was nothing but an 
unmeaning word for the rest, which, unmeaning 
as it was, they did not dare to pronounce in pub- 
lick. Men of rank were declared enemies to the 
state for having praised their equals; historians 


= 
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were condemned to the cross, philosophy was pro- 
scribed, and its professors banished. Individuals 
felt only for their own danger, which they too 
often averted by accusing others; and there were 
instances of children who denounced their own 

arents, and appeared as witnesses against them! 

t was not possible to weep for the proscribed, for 
tears themselves became the object of proscription ; 
and when the tyrant of the day had condemned 
the accused to banishment or death, the senate 
decreed that he should be thanked for it, as for an 
act of singular favour. . 

‘© Juvenal, who looked upon the alliance of the- 
agreeable with the odious as utterly incompatible, 
contemned the feeble weapon of ridicule, so fami- 
liar to his predecessor: he therefore seized the 
sword of Satire, or, to speak more properly, fabri- 
cated one for himself, and rushing from the palace 
to the tavern, and from the gates of Rome to the 
boundaries of the empire, struck, without distinc- 
tion, whoever deviated from the course of nature, 
or from the paths of honour. It is no Jonger a 

‘poet like Horace, fickle, pliant, and fortified with 
that indifference so falsely called philosophical, 
who amused himself with bantering vice, or, at 
most, with upbraiding a few errours of little con- 
sequence, in a style, which, scarcely raised above | 
the language of conversation, flowed as indolence 
and pleasure directed ; but a stern and incorrupt- 
able censor, an inflamed and impetuous poet, who 
sometimes rises with his subject, to the noblest 
heights of tragedy.”’ 

From this declamatory applause, which even La 
Harpe allows to be worthy of the translator of 
Juvenal, the most rigid censurer of our author 
cannot detract much; nor can much perhaps be 
added to it, by his warmest admirer. I could, 


= 
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indeed, have wished that he had not exalted him 
at the expense of Horace; but something must be 
allowed for the partiality of long acquaintance; 
and Casauhon, when he preferred Persius, with 
' whom he had taken great, and indeed successful 
pains, to Horace and Juvenal, sufficiently exposed, 
while he tacitly accounted for, the prejudices of 
commentators and translators. With respect to 
Horace, if-he falls beneath Juvenal (and who does 
not ?) in eloquence, in energy, and in a vivid and 
glowing imagination, he evidently surpasses him 
in taste, and critical judgment. I could pursue the 
parallel through a thousand ramifications, but the 
reader who does me the honour to peruse the fol- 
lowing sheets, will see that I have incidentally 
touched upon. some: ef them in the notes: and, 
indeed, I preferred ‘scattering my observations 
through the work, as they arose from the subject, 
to bringing them together in this place; where 
they must evidently have lost something of their 
pertinency, without much certainty of gaining in 
their effect. 

Juvenal is accused of being too sparing of praise.. 
But are his criticks well assured that praise from 
Juvenal could be accepted with safety ? I do not 
know that a private station was “the post of ho- 
nour’ in those days; it was, however, that of 
security. Martial, Statius, V. Flaccus, and other 
parasites of Domitian, might indeed venture to ce- 
lebrate their friends, who were also those of the. 
Emperour. Juvenal’s, itis probable, were of ano- 
ther kind; and he might be influenced no less by 
humanity than prudence, inthe sacred silence he 
observed respecting them. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that this intrepid champion of virtue, 
who, under the twelfth despot, persisted, as Du- 
saulx observes, in recognising no sovereign but 
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the senate, while he passés by those whose safety 
his applause might endanger, has generously cele- 
brated the ancient assertors of liberty, in, strains 
that -Tyrtzus might have wished his own: Cras 
bibet, exc. — SO ' | 

He is also charged with being too rhetorical in 
his language. The criticks have discovered that 
he practised at the bar, and they will therefore 
have it that his Satires smack of his profession, — 
redolent declamatorem.* ‘That he is luxuriant, or, 
if it must beso, redundant, may be safely granted ; 
but I doubt whether the passages which are cited 
for proofs of this fault, were not reckoned amongst 
his beauties, by his contemporaries. The enume- 
ration of deities in the thirteenth Satire, is well 
defended by Rigaltius, who allows, at the same 
time, that if the author had inserted it any where 
but in a Satire, he should have accounted him a 
babbler ; faterer Fuv. hic wepiradoy fuisse et verborum 
prodigum. He appears to me equally successful, 
in justifying the list of oaths in the same Satire, 
which Creech, it appears, had not the courage to 
translate. 

The other passages adduced in support of this 
charge, are either metaphorical exaggerations, or 
long traits of indirect Satire, of which Juvenal was 
as great a master as Horace. I do not say that 


'* T have often wished that we had some of the pleadings of 
Juvenal. It cannot be affirmed, I think, that there is any natural 
connexion between prose and vetse in the same mind, though it 
may be observed, that most of our celebrated poets have written 
admirably solutd oratione: yet it Juvenal’s oratory bore any re- 
semblance to his poetry, he yielded to few of the best ornaments 
of the bar. The torrens dicenui copia was his, in an eminent de- 
gree; nay, so full, so rich, so strong, and so magnificent is his 
eloquence, that I have heard one well qualified to judge, fre- 
quently declare that Cicero himself could hardly be said to surpass 

m. 
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these aré interesting to us; but they were emi- 
nently so to those for whom they were written; 
and by their pertinency at the time, should they, 
by every rule of fair criticism, be estimated. The 
version of such passages is one of the miseries of 
translation. : 

- IT have also heard it objected to Juvenal, that 
there is in many of his Satires a want of arrange- 
ment; this is particularly observed of the sixth 
and tenth. I scarcely know what to reply to this. 
Those who are inclined to object, would not be 
better satisfied, perhaps, if the form of both were 
changed; for ] suspect that there is no natural gra- 
dation in the innumerable passions which agitate 
the human breast. Some must precede, and others 
follow ; but the order of march is not. nor ever 
was, invariable. While I acqint him of this, how- 
ever, I readily acknowledge a want of care in many 
places, unless it be rather: attributable to a want 
of taste. On some occasions, too, when he changed 


or enlarged his first sketch, he forgot-to strike out 


the unnecessary verses : to this are owing the repe- 
titions ty be found in his longer works, as well as ~ 
the transpositions, which have so often perplexed - 
the criticks and translators. 

Now I am upon this subject, I must not pass 
over a slovenliness in some of his lines, for which 
he has been justly reproached, as it would have 
cost him no great pains to improve them. Why 
he should voluntarily debase his poetry, it is 
difficult to say: if -he- thought he was imitating 
Horace in his laxity, his judgment must suffer 
considerably. The verses of Horace are indeed 
akin to prose; but as he seldom rises, he has the 
art of making his low Hights, in which all his mo- 


‘tions are easy and graceful, appear the effect of 
‘choice. Juvenal was qualified to “ sit where he 
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dared not soar.” His element was that of the 

eagle, ‘‘ descent and fall to him were adverse,” 

and, indeed, he never appears more awkward than 

when he flutters, or rather waddles, along the 
round. ; 

I have observed in the course of the translation, 
that he embraced no sect with warmth. In a 
man of such lively passions, the retention with 
which he speaks of them all, is to be admired. 
From his attachment to the writings of Seneca, I 
should incline to think that he leaned towards 
Stoicism ; his predilection for the school, how- 
ever, was not very strong; perhaps, it is to be 
wished that he had entered a little more deeply 
into it, as he seems not to have those distinct ideas 
of the nature of virtue and vice, which were en- 
tertained by many of the ancient philosophers, 
and indeed, by his immediate predecessor, Per- 
sius. As a general champion for virtue, he is 
commonly successful, but he sometimes misses his 
aim; and, in more than one instance, confounds 
the nature of the several vices, in his mode. of 
attacking them: he confounds too the very es- 
sence of virtue, which, in his hands, has often 
‘¢ no local habitation and name,”’ but varies with 
the ever-varying passions and caprices of man-. 
kind. I know not whether it be worth while to 
add that he is accused of holding a different lan- 
guage at different times, respecting the gods; 
since in this, he differs little from the Greek and 
Roman poets in general; who, as often as they 
introduce their divinities, state, as Juvenal does, 
the mythological circumstances coupled with their 
names, without regard to the existing system of 
physick or morals. When they speak from them- 
selves indeed, they give us exalted sentiments 
of: virtue, and sound philosophy; when they 
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indulge in poetick recollections, they present us 
with the fables of antiquity. Hence the gods are 
alternately, and as the subject requires, venerable 
or contemptible; and this could not but happen, 
through the want of some religious standard, t 
which all might with confidence refer. 
I come now to a more serious charge against 
Juvenal, that of indecency: To hear the clamour 
raised against him, it might be supposed, by one 
unacquainted with the times, that he was the only 
indelicate writer of his age and country. Yet 
Horace and Persius wrote with equal grossness: 
yet the rigid Stoicism of Seneca did not deter him 
from the use of expressions, which Juvenal per- 
haps would have rejected: yet the courtly Pliny 
‘poured out gratuitous indecencies in his frigid 
endecasyllables, which he attempts to justify by 
the example of a writer to whose freedom the 
licentiousness of Juvenal is purity! It seems as 
if there was something of pique in the singular 
severity with which he is censured. His pure 
and sublime morality operates as a tacit reproach 
on the generality of mankind, who seek to in- 
demnify themselves by questioning the sanctity 
they cannot but respect; and find a secret plea- 
sure in persuading one another that ‘ this dreaded 
satirist’? was at heart, no inveterate enemy to 
the licentiousness which he so vehemently repre- 
hends. : 
When we consider the unnatural vices at which 
Juvenal directs his indignation, and reflect, at the 
same time, on the peculiar qualities of his mind, 
we shall not find much cause perhaps for wonder 
at the strength of his expressions. I should 
resign him in silence to the hatred of mankind, 
if his ‘aim, like that of too many others, whose 
works are read with delight, bad been to render 
ee 
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vice amiable, ‘to fling his seducing colours. over 
impurity, and inflame the passions by meretri- 
cious hints. at- what is only innoxious when ex- 
posec in native deformity: but when I find that 
js views are to render depravity loathsome; that 
every thing which can alarm and. disgust, is di- 
yected at her in his terrible. page, I forget the 
grossness of the execution in the excellence of the 
design; and pay my involuntary homage to that 
integrity, which fearlessly calling in strong de- 
scription to the aid of virtue, attempts to purify 
the passions, at the hazard of wounding our 
delicacy, and offending our taste. This is due.to 
Juvenal :—in justice to myself, let.me add, that I 
could have been better pleased to have had no 
@ccasion to speak at all on the subject. 
_ Whether any considerations of this or a similar 
nature, deterred our literati from turning these 
Satires into English, I cannot say; but, though 
partial versions might be made, it was not until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that a 
complete translation was thought of; when two 
men, of celebrity in their days, undertook it about 
the same time; these were Barten Holyday, and 
Sir Robert Stapylton. Who entered: first upon 
the task, cannot well be told. There appears 
somewhat of a querulousness on both: sides; a 
jealousy that their versions had been communi- 
cated in manuscript to each other: Stapylton’s. 
however, was first published, though. that of Ho- 
Jyday seems to have been first finished. . 
Of this ingenious man it is not easy to speak. 
with too much respect. His learning, industry,’ 
_ Judgment, and taste are every where conspicuous:. 
nor is he without a very considerable portion of 
shrewdness.to season his. observations. His poetry: 
indeed, or rather his ill measured prose, is into- 
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lerable: no human patience can toil through a 
single page of it;* but his notes will always be 
consulted with pleasure. His work has been of 
considerable use to the subsequent editors of Ju- 
venal, both at home and abroad; and indeed, 
such is its general accuracy, that little excuse 
remains for any notorious deviation from the sense 
of the original. 
- Stapylton had equal industry, and more poetry; 
but he wanted his learning, judgment, and inge- 
nuity. --His notes, though numerous, are trite, 
and scarcd beyond the reach of a school-hoy. He 
is besides scandalously indecent on many occa- 
sions, where his excellent rival was innocently 
unfaithful, or silent. | : 
With these translations, such as they were, the 
town was satisfied until the end of the seventeenth 
centuey, when the necessity of something more 
poetical becoming apparent, the booksellers, as 
Johnson says, ‘ proposed a new version to the 
poets of that time, which was undertaken by 
ryden, whose reputation was such, that no man 
was unwilling to serve the Muses under him.” 
Dryden's account of this translation is given 
with such candour, in the exquisite dedication 
which precedes it, that I shall lay it before the 
reader in his own words. ‘* The common way 
which we have taken, is not a literal translation, 
but a kind of paraphrase, or somewhat which is 
yet more loose, betwixt a paraphrase, and a trans- 
Jation. 


% Thus much may be said for us, that if we | 


* With all my respect for the learning of this good old man, 
it is impossible, now and then, to suppress a smile at his simpli- 
city. . Iu apologizing for his translation, he says : ‘* As for pub- 
lishing. poctry, it needs- no defence ; there being, if my Lord ai 
- Verulam’s judgment shall be admitted, a divine rapture in it” } 
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give not the whole sense of Juvenal, yet we give 
the most considerable part of it: we give it, in 
general, so clearly, that few notes are sufficient to 
make us intelligible: we make our author at least 
appear in a poetick dress. We have actually 
made him more sounding, and more elegant, than . 
he was before in English: and have endeavoured 
to make him speak that kind of English, which 
he would have spoken had he lived in England, 
and had written to this age. If sometimes any 
of us (and it is but seldom) make him express the 
customs and manners of his native country, rather 
than of Rome, it is, either when there was some 
kind of analogy, betwixt their customs and ours ; 
_ or when, to make him more easy to vulgar yn- 
derstandings, we gave him those manners which: 
are familiar to us. But I defend not this inno- 
vation, it is enough if I can excuse it. Vor to 
speak sincerely, the manners of nations and ages 
are not to be confounded.” * 

This is, surely, sufficiently modest. Johnson's 
description of it is somewhat more favourable: 
‘‘ The general character of this translation will 
be given when it, is said to preserve the wit, 
but to want the dignity, of the original,” Is this 


* He evidently alludes to the versions of the second and eighth 
Satires by Tate and Stepney, but principally ta the latter, in 
which Juvenal illustrates his argument by the practice of Smith- 
field and Newmarket! Indeed, Dryden himself, though confess- 
edly aware of its impropriety, is not altogether free from ‘ inno- 
vation :” he talks of the Park, and the Mall, and the Opera, and 
of many other objects, familiar to the translator, but which the 
original writer could only know by the spirit of prophecy. 

J am sensible how difficult it is to keep the manners of different 
ages perfectly distinct in a work like this: I have never knowingly 
confounded them, and, I trust, not often inadvertently; yet mere 


occasions perhaps of exercising the reader’s candour will appear, 
‘after all, than are desirable, a 
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correct ? Dryden frequently degrades the author 
~ Into. a jester; but Juvenal has few moments of 
levity. Wit, indeed, he possesses in an eminent 
degree, but it is tinctured with his peculiarities ; 
raro jocos, as Lipsius well observes, sepius acerbos 
sales miscet. Dignity is the predominant quality 
of-his mind: he can, and does, relax with grace, 
but he never forgets himself; he smiles, indeed ; 
but his smile is more terrible than his frown, for 
it is mever excited, but when his indignation is 
mingled with contempt ; ridet ef odit! Where his 
dignity, therefore, is wanting, his wit will be im- 
perfectly preserved. *- 

On the whole, there is nothing in this quotation 
to deter succeeding writers from attempting, at 
least, to supply the deficiencies of Dryden, and 
his fellow labourers ; and, perhaps, I could point 
out several circumstances which might make it 
laudable, if not necessary :—but this would be to 
trifle with the reader, who is already apprized 
that, as far as relates to myself, no motives but 
those of obedience, determined me to the task 
for which I now solicit the indulgence of the 
pubiick. ~ 

When I took up this author, I knew not of 
any other translator ; nor was it until the scheme 
of publishing him was started, that I began to 


* Yet Johnson knew him well. The peculiarity of Juvenal, 
he says, (Vol. IX. p. 424,) ‘‘ isa mixture of gaiety and stateli- 
hess, of pointed sentences, and declamatory grandeur.” A good 
idea of it may be formed from his own beautiful imitation of the 
third Satire. His imitation of the tenth (still more beautiful as a 
poem) has scarce a trait of the author’s manner ;—that 1s to say, 
of that ‘* mixture of gaiety and stateliness,” which, according to 
his own definition, constitutes the * peculiarity of Juvenal.” The 
Vanity of Human Wishes is uniformly stately and ‘severe, and 
without those light and popular strokes of sarcasm which abound 
so much in his London, : 
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reflect seriously on the nature of what :I had -un- 
dertaken, to consider by what exertions I could 
render that useful which was originally meant.to 
amuse, and justify, in some measure, the partiality 
of my benefactors. 

My first object was to become as familiar as 
possible with my author, of whom I collected 
every edition that my own interest, or that of my 
friends could procure; together with such trans- 
lations as I could discover either here or abtoad’: 
from a careful examination of all these, I formed 
the plan, to which, while I adapted my former 
labours, I anxiously strove to accommodate my 
succeeding ones. 

Dryden had said, ‘if we give not the whole, 
yet we give the most considerable part of. it.” 
My determination was to give the whole, and 
really make the work what it professed to be, a 
translation of Juvenal. I had seen enough of 
castrated editions, to observe that little was gained 
by them on the score of prepriety ; since, when 
the author was reduced to half his bulk, at the 
expense of his spirit and design, sufficient re- 
mained to alarm the delicacy for which the sacri- 
fice had been made. Chaucer observes with great 
naivete, 


“© Whoso shall tell a tale after a man, 

<¢ He moste reherse as neighe as ever he can 

s¢ Everich word, if it be in Y his charge, 

‘¢ All speke he never so rudely and so large :?”— 


And indeed the age of Chaucer, like that of 
Juvenal, allowed of such. liberties. Other times, 
other manners. Many words were in common 
use with our ancestors, which raised no improper 
ideas, though they would not, and indeed’ could 
not, at this time be tolerated: With the Greeks 
and Romans, it was still worse: their dress, which 





o 
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Jeft many parts of the body exposed, gave a bold- 
ness to their language, which was not perhaps 
lessened by the infrequency ‘of women at those 
social conversations, of which they now constitute 
the refinement, and the delight. .Add to this, 
that their mythology, and their sacred. rites, which 
‘took their rise in very remote periods, abounded — 
in the undisguised phrases of a rude ‘and simple 
age, and being religiously handed down from 
generation to generation, gave a currency to many 
terms, which offered: no violence to modesty, 
though, abstractedly considered by. people of a 
different language and manners, they appear preg- 
nant with turpitude and guilt. — | 
- When we. observe this licentiousness (for I 
should wrong many of the ancient writers, to call 
it:libertinism) in the pages of their historians and 
philosophers, we may be pretty confident that it 
raised no blush on the cheek of their readers. It 
was the language of the tmes—Aaec illis natura est 
omnibus una: and if it be considered as. venial in © 
those, surely a little further indulgence will not 
be misapplied to the satirist, whose object is the 
exposure of what the former have only to notice. 
Thus much may suffice for Juvenal: but shame 
and sorrow on the head of him, who presumes to 
transfer his grossness into the vernacular tongues ! 
Though I have given him entire, 1 have endea- 
youred to maxe him speak as he would have spoken 
if he had lived among us ; when, refined with the 
age, he would have fulminated against impurity 
in terms, to which, though delicacy might dis- 
avow them, manly decency might listen without 
offence. ; 
I have said above, that ** the whole of Juvenal’? 
is here given; this must be understoud with a few 
restrictions. Where vice,’ of. whatever nature, 
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formed the immediate object of reprobation, it has 
not. been: spared in the translation; but I have 
sometimes taken the liberty of omitting an excep- 
tionable line, when it had no apparent connexion 
with the subject of the Satire. Some acquaintance 
with the original will be necessary to discover 
| these lacunz, which do not, in all, amount to half 
a page: for the rest, I have no apologies to make. 
. Here are no allusions, covert or open, to the fol- 
hes and vices of modern times; nor has the dig- 
nity of the original been: prostituted, in a single 
instance, ‘to the gratification of private spleen, 

I have attempted to follow, as far as I judged # 
feasible, the style of my author, which is more 
various than is usually supposed. It is not neces- 
sary to descend to particulars; but my meaning- 
will be understood by those, who carefully com- 
pare the original of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Satires, with the translation. In the twelfth, and 
in that alone, I have perhaps raised it a little; but 
it really appears so contemptible a performance in 
the doggerel of Dryden’s coadjutor, that I thought 
somewhat more attention than ordinary was in 
justice due to it. It is not a chef-d’ceuvre by any 
means; but it is a pretty and a pleasing little 
‘poem, deserving more notice than it has usually 
received. 

I could have been sagacious and obscure on 
many occasions, with very little difficulty; but I 
strenuously combated every inclination to find out 
more than my author meant. The general cha- 
racter of this translation, if I do not deceive my- 
self, will be found to be plainness ; and, indeed, 
the highest praise to which I aspire, is that of 
having left the original more intelligible to the 
English reader than I found it. of 
.--On numbering the lines, J find that my transla- 
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tion contains a few less than Dryden's. Had #t 
been otherwise, I should not have thought an 
apology necessary, nor would it perhaps appear 
extraordinary, when it is considered that I have 
introduced an infinite number of circumstances 
from the text,which he thought himself justified in 
omitting ; and that, with the trifling exceptions al- 
ready mentioned, nothing has been passed; whereas 
he and his assistants overlooked whole sections, 


' and sometimes very considerable ones.*- Every 


where, too, I have endeavoured to render the 
transitions less abrupt, and to obviate or disguise 
the difficulties which a difference of manners, ha- 
bits, &c. necessarily creates: all this calls for an 
additional number of lines; which the English 
reader at least, will seldom have occasion to regret. 

OF the “ borrowed learning of notes,” which 
Dryden says he avoided as much as possible, I 


have amply availed myself. During the long pe- 


riod in which my thoughts were fixed on Juvenal, 
jt was usual with me, whenever I found a pas- 
sage that related to him, to impress it on my 
memory, or to note it down. These, on the revi- 
sion of the work for publication, I added to such 
reflexions as arose in my own mind, and arranged 
in the manner in which they now appear. I con- 
fess that this was not an unpleasant task to me, 
and [ will venture to hope, that if my own sug- 
gestions fail to please, yet the frequent recurrence 
of some of the most striking and beautiful passages 
of ancient and modern poetry, history, kc. will 
render it neither unamusing nor uninstructive to 
the general reader. The. information insinuated 
into the mind by miscellaneous collections of this 


* In the fourteenth Satire, for example, there is an omission 
af fifteen lines, and this too, in a passage of singular importance. 
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nature, is much greater than is usually imagined ; 
and :] have been frequently encouraged to proceed, 
by recollecting. the benefits which I formerly de- 
rived from casual notices scattered over the margin, 
or dropped.at the bottom of a'page. . — sos 
:.. In this: compilation, { proceeded. on no regular 
plan, further than.considering what,.if I had been 
a: mere. English reader, I-should wish td have had 
explained: it is therefore extreniely : probable, as 
every: rule of this nature must ‘be imperfect, that 
I have frequently: erred; have spoken where f 
should be silent,:and been prolix where I should 
be brief.:.0n the whole, however, I chose to offend 
on the safer side; and to leave nothing unsaid; at 
the hazard of sometimes saying toomuch. Tedi- 
ous; perhaps, I may be, but, I trust, not dull; 
and with this negative commendation I must ‘be 
satishied. The passages produced, arenot always 
translatéd ; but the English reader needs not for 
that be discouraged in proceeding, as he will: fre- 
quently: find sufbcient in the context, to give him 
a general idea of the meaning. In many places 
I have copied the words, together with the. senti« 
-ments,: of the writer; for this, if it call for an 
apology, I shall take that of Macrobius, who had 
_ somewhat more occasion for it than I shall be 
found. to. have: Nec mihi vitio vertas, si res quas ex 
lectione varia mutuabor, ipsis sepée verbis quibus ab 
tpsis auctoribus enarrate sunt explicabo, quia presens 
Opus. non eloquentia ostentationem, sed noscendorum 
congeriem pollicetur, &c. Saturn. Lib. I. c. 1. | 
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IT have now said .all that occurs to me.on this 
subject: a more pleasing one.,remains. I. cannpt, 
indeed, like Dryden, boast of my. poetical coads 
jutors. No Congreves and Creeches have abridged, 
while they adorned, my labours; yet have I net 
been without assistance, and of the most valuable 
kind. Loses oo . . asf 

_ Whoever is acquainted with the habjts sof - inti: 
macy in which I have lived’from early. youth, 
with the Rev.: Dr. Ireland, *-will not waat to be 
informed of his share in the following pages. To 
those who are not, itis proper to say, that besides 
the passages in which he 1s introduced by name, 
every other part of the work has been submitted 
Ao his inspection. Nor would his. affectionate 
anxiety for the reputation of his friend suffer any 
part of the translation to appear, without under- 
going: the strictest revision. His uncommon ac- 
curacy, judgment, and learning, have been uni- 
formly exerted on it, not less, | am confident, to 
the advantage of the reader, than to my own satis 
faction. It will be seen that we sometimes differ 
in opinion; but as I usually distrust.my own 
judgment in those cases, the decision is submitted 
to the reader. 

I have also to express my obligations to Abra- 
ham Moore, Esq. Barrister at law, a gentleman 
whose taste and learning are well known to be 
only surpassed by his readiness to oblige: of 
which I have the most convincing proofs; since 
the hours dedicated to the following sheets, (which 


* Prebendary of Westminster, and Vicar of Croydon, in Surry. 
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I lament that he only saw in their progress through 
the press,) were snatched from avocations as urgent 
as they were important. 

Nor must I overlook the friendly assistance of 
: William Porden, Esq. * which, like that of the 
former gentleman, was given to me, amidst the 
distraction of more immediate concerns, with a 
readiness that enhanced the worth of what was, 
in itself, highly valuable. 

Aepaper was put into my hand by Mr. George 
Nicol, the promoter of every literary work, from 
R. P. Knight, Esq. containing subjects for en- 
gravings illustrative of Juvenal, and, with singular 
generosity, offering me the use of his marbles, 
gems, &c. As these did not fall within my plan, 

can only here return him my thanks for a kind- 
ness as extraordinary as it was unexpected. But 
I have other and greater obligations to Mr. Nicol. 
In conjunction with Mr. William Nicol, he has 
watched the progress of this work through the 
press with unwearied solicitude. During my oc» 
casional absences from town, the correction of it 


(for which, indeed the state of my eyes renders. 


me at all times rather unfit) rested almost solely 
en him ; and it is but justice to add, that his ha- 
bitual accuracy in this ungrateful employ is not 
the only quality to which I am bound to confess 
my obligations. : 


* The architect of Eton Hall, Cheshire, a structure which even 
now stands pre-eminent among the works which ensbellish the 
nation, and which future times will contemplate with equal won- 
der and delight. 
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Argunent, 


, DRYDEN will have this Satire to be the “ natural ground-work 
of all the rest.” * It rather seems, from several circumstances men 
tioned in it, to have been produced subsequently to most of them ; and 
was probably drawn up after the Author had determined to collect 
and publish his works, as a kind of Introduction. 


Even without this evidence, we might conclude it to be written 
late in life, and by a man habituated to composition. Fucenal 
could not say with Hall, 


‘¢ Stay till my beard shall sweep my aged breast, 
‘¢ Then shall I seem an avful Satirist.” 


He had reached that period ; and deriving dignity from years, and 
intrepidity from conscious rectitude, he announces himself with a tone 
of authority, which we neither feel inclined to doubt, nor to withe 
stand. 


He breaks silence with an impassioned complaint of the clamorous 
importunity of bad writers, and a humorous resolution of retaliat- 
ing upon them, by turning author himself! He then ridicules the 
frivolous taste of his contemporaries in the choice of their subjects, 
intimating his own determinatton to devote himself wholly to Satire ; 
to which he declares, with all the warmth of virtuous indignation, he 
is driven by the vices of the age. 


He now exposes the corruption of the men, the profligacy of the 
women, the luxury of courtiers, the baseness of informers and far- 
tune-hunters, the treachery of guardians, and the peculation of the 
officers of the state. Kuindling with his theme, he censures the 
general avidity for gaming, the seroile rapacity of the mendicant 
patricians, the avarice and gluttony of the rich, and the miserable 
state of poverty and subjection tn which they kept their followers and 
dependants. Finally, he makes some bitter reflections on the danger 
of satirizing living villainy, and concludes with a resolution to attack 
tt, under the mask of departed names, 


* Ruperti agrees with Dryden. Ceterum Satiram hanc esse 
primam omnium quas Juvenalis scripserit, cum ex primis, tum ex 
postremis ejus versibus probabile sit. Vol. ii. p.5.—I do not 
think so, and have elsewhere given my reasons for it. 


Be 
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v. 1—8. 


Anp must I, while hoarse Codrus perseveres 
To force his Theseid on my tortured ears, 

Hear, aways hear, nor once the debt repay! 
Must this, unpunish’d, pour his comick lay, 

His lyrick, that! huge Telephus, at will, 

The livelong day consume, or, huger still, 
Orestes closely written, written, too, 

Down the broad marge, and yet—no end in view! 


Ver. 1. And must I, §c.] Before the invention of printing, 
authors had no shorter road to fame than publick rehearsals. To 
procure full audiences for these, they had recourse to interest, so- 
licitations, and, in case they were rich enough, to bribes, and 
even to threats.—Ut Drusonem debitor arts, 5c. 

So Druso, when his debtors fail to pay 
Their monthly interest, on the stated day, 
Takes fearful vengeance: Ranged on either hand, 
For execution, the sad captives stand, 
Compell’d with outstretch’d neck, and list’ning ear, 
His woful works, without a yawn, to hear ! 
oe Hor. Sat. hb. i. 3. 

From this ludicrous picture of misery, it appears, that the 
practice had taken root at this early period ; and, indeed, Horace, 
in a subsequent Satire, reckons it among the plagues of Rome :—= 
Auditum scripta, relictis Omnibus ofieiis. But the race of scrib- 
blers was prodigiously multiplied in Juvenal’s days, and the griev- 
ance of following their rehearsals more deeply felt. Pliny says, 
that he sacrificed months to them: our author, if we may judge 
ffom his manner, had sacrificed more. It is clear, however, from 
@ very pictusesque passege in Pliny, that the general listlessness 
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Away !—I know not my own house so well, 
As Ilia’s sacred grove, and Vulcan's cell, 
Fast by the ASofian ftoeks !—-How the winds roar, 
How ghosts are tortured on the Stygian shore, 
Ffow Jasor stole the golden fleece, and how 
The Centaurs fought on Othrys’ shaggy’ brow; 


with which they were attended, was exceedingly great. After re- 
peated invitations and delays, when the rehearser has now taken 
his station, and spread his book before him, and is on the point of 
beginning, ‘‘ tum demum,” says he, “ ac tunc quoque lente, cunce 
tanterque veniunt, nec tamen permidhent, sed ante jinem recedint ; 
alit disstmulanter et furtim, alt simpliciter et libere ?’ Epp, xiii. 
lib. f. . 

Holyday suppeses Codrus to be tite pérdond who is mentiored 
again in the third. Satire ; and of whose goods anth chattéls sp euri- 
ous an inventory is there given. It may beso; and yet the valuables 
enumerated, would rather seem to have been collected by an an 
tiquary, than a poet. Holyday adds, that ‘he had nothing of 
the poet but the poverty :” he might, atleast, have thrown in the 
peftiiacity. What else he hal canriot now be known, as his 
works are lost. The old Scholiast tells us, that the Theseid (which ° 
so happily provoked onr author to retaliate) was a tragedy : it 
wis more probably an epick poens. . The authors of Telephus and 
Orestes have eseaped the edge of ridicule; they are nowhere 
mentioned, 

Ver. 9. Away !—I hnow not my cen house §c:] Hall has itis 
_ tated this passage with some humout : 

‘6 No man his threshold better knows, than I, 
‘¢ Brute’s first arrivaly and his victory, 

‘¢ St. George’s sorrel, dnd his crosé of blood, 

“ Arthur’s round board, or Caledonian wood ; © 
‘¢ But so to fill tp books, both back and side, - 
« What boots it?” &c. : 

We have here a sammary of the subjects which usually empley- 
ed the wits of Rome; and certainly they could not be much moré 
imteresting to the readers of those times, than they are to us. 
Martial seems to have thought as nreanly of them as our author ; 
and in two very.excellent epizrams, asserts the saperiour usefutness 
of ,his.own coripositions. You mistake, says he; when you eall 
my works trifles; the Supper of Tereus, the Flight of Dedalus, 
_&e. &c. these are trifles: what I write “ comes home te men’s 
business and bosoms ;”—ef HHOMINEM pagina nostra sapit. . 
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The walks of Fronto ecko round and round, 
The columns trembling with the eternal sound, 
While high and low, as te mad ft invades, 
Bellow the same trite nonsense through the shades. 
I r0o GCAX WRIYE,—~and, at a pedant’s frown, 
Once pour'd my fustian rhetorick on the town, 
And idly proved that Sylla, far from power, 
Had pass’d, unknown to fear, the tranquil hour :— 
Now I resume my pen; for since we meet 
Such swarms of desperate bards in every street, 
"T were vicious clemency to spare the oil, 
And hapless paper, they are sure to spoil. 
But why I choose, adventurous, to retrace 
The Auruncan’s route, and in the arduous race 


The expedition to fetch, or, as Juvenal will have it, to steal, 
the golden fteece, is a manifest allusion to the Argonautics of 
Valerius Flaccus. The poem is by no means a bad one; and 
yet he sneers at it again in this very Satire: but it was the trite- 
ness of the story which provoked tis ridicule ; to which, perhaps, 
may be added some little prejudice against the author, for his 
flattery of the Flavian family—a family which Javenal hated ; 
and, to ‘use-an expression of Dr. Johnson, he was a good hater ! 


_ Ver. 15. The walks of Fronto, &c.] Juvenal returns to the 
charge. The unhappy men who coald not procure a house for 
their audience, or an audience for their rehearsals, haunted the 
baths, forums, porticos, and other places of general resort, in or- 
aler to fasten-on the loiterers, and thus obtain a bearmng. -For this, 
no place was better adapted than the house and gardens of Fronto, 
(a nobleman of great learning and virtue,) which were always open 
to the publick, and exceedingly frequented. . 

The pictare in the original is excellent: nor can the imagina- . 
tion easily conceive a more ludicrous scene, than the little groups 
collected by the eager poets, in various parts of the garden, end 
compelled to listen to the ravings which baret the pillats, and 
shook the statues from their pedestals. | 

Ver. 27. But why I choose, adventurous, to retrace 

The Auruncan’s route, &c.] Juvenal means Lucilius, 
who was born at Aurunca, a town in Campania. Horace calls 
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Follow his burning wheels, attentive hear, 
If leisure serve, and:truth be worth your ear. 

When the soft eunuch weds, and the bold fair 
Tilts atthe Tuscan boar, with bosom bare; — 
‘When one that oft, since manhood. first appear’d, 
Hath trimm’d the: extiberance of this sounding 
, « beard, a pe 


e 
oes 


him the first satirist, which he wasinot; for Ennius preceded him 


by many years ; while Quintilian, with his accustomed accuracy, 
terms him the first regular one. His works appear to have been 
highly esteemed, even in the Augustan age, when Horace, with 


‘doubtful success, endeavoured to qualify the general: prejudice in 


his favour. Quintiliau observes, that he had a great deal of wit 
and learning, and that his boldness was equal to his severity. It 
was this latter quality which endeared him to Juvenal, who, as 
well as his immediate predecessor, Persius, always mentions him 
with respect. . 


Ver. 31. and the bold fair &c.] Under Domitian 

such instances were common; for he not only exhibited combats 
of-men with wild beasts, but of women also ; and the noblest of 
both sexes were sometimes engaged inthem! _ 
_ The amazon in the text is named Mevia, of whom IJ can find 
no account: there is, indeed, a strumpet so called in Martial, but 
she was poor: her profligacy, however, may. have tempted Juvenal 
to transfer her name to this noble gladiatrix. 


- ‘Ver. 33. Whenone that oft, &c.J) -- oo wt. 
, ‘¢ Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba sonabat ;” 

. Juvenal seems pleased with this line, for he infroduces it in a 
subsequent passege.. I suppose he meant it for a specimen of the 
Mock-heroick, Holyday’s translation of: it is.sufficiently carious : 





.& One whose officious scissars went snip, ship, 
‘¢ As he my troublesome young. beard did clip !” 
This “ snipper” was Cinnamus, who, from the servila employ- 


ment here mentiqned, raised himself, by ministering-to the pleas. 


sures ef the ladies, ta a.knight’s estate; and.a prodigious fortune. 
He is brought forward again in the tenth Satire ; and, indeed, his 
fate affords another striking illustration, of. the. great truths con- 


tained in that admirable piece; for soon’ after it:was written,” 
he was prosecuted for some offence not now known; and, to avoid 


~ 
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In wealth outvjes the senate; whena vile, + 
And low-bred reptile, from the slime of Nile, 
Crispinus, while he gathers now, now flings 
His purple open, fans his summer rings ; 


condemnation, left all his wealth behind him, and fled into Sicily: 
where Martial, who is frequently the best commentator on Juve- 
nal, honours him with an epigram ; in which, after bitterly con- 
doling with him on his helpless old age, and reckoning up a variety 
‘of. employments for which he is noé fit, he points out to him the 
necessity of turning barber again ! 


«¢ Non rhetor, non grammaticus, ludive magister, 
«© Non Cynicus, noun tu Stoicus esse potes ; 
‘¢ Vendere nec vocem Siculis plausumque theatris, 
* 6¢ Quod superest, iterum, Cinname, tonsor eris.” 
Dib. vir. Ep. 64. 


- To this man, and his fortunes, might justly be applied the fine 
sarcasm of Claudian on the eunuch Eutropius : 


“ Culmirie dejectum vite Fortuna prior? 
“ Reddidit, 1IvsANO JAM SATIATA Joco !” 


. Fortune, who raised him, leaves him now bemired 
In his old stye, OF HER MAD FROLICK TIRED ! 


~ 1 know not why all-the translators, at least all whom I have 
thad an opportunity of consulting, dwell so much upon the author's 
youth:—the term juvenis extended to ‘the middle period of life, 
to which the words gravis barba appear to refer it. ‘The object 
of the satirist, which has been altogether overlooked, is to point 
out the rapid rise of his quondam tonsor. ‘ When one that has 
frequently shaved me since I arrived at man’s estate, in wealth 
-outvies, &c.” With respect to the verse itself, it is a manifest 
parody of Virgil’s postquam mihi barba cadebat, which alone seems 
suffisient to prove that it was not meant of a young man. 


VER. 37. Cum pars Niliace plebis, cum verna Canopi, 

Crispinus, This man rose, under Nero, 
from the condition of a slave, to riches and honours. His con- 
nexion with that monster recommended him to Domitian, with 
whom he seems to have been in high favour: he shared his coun: 
-gels, ministered to his amusements, and was the ready instrument ° 
of ld¢cruelties. For these, and other causes, Juvenal regarded 
Dini with perfect detestation: he cannot speak of him with temper;. 
‘and whenever he introduces him, which he does on all occasions, 





it is with mingled contempt and horrour. Here he is not only a ... 


- 
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And, as his fingers sweat beneath the freight, 
Cries, ** Save me from a gem of greater weight *” 
Tis hard the rage of satire to restrain :— 

For who so:slow of heart, so dull of brain, 


Niliacan, (an expression which conveyed more to Juvensl’s mind 
than it does to ours,) but a Canopian, a native of the most profli- 
gate spot in Egypt: not only one of the dregs of the people, but 
a slave; and not only a slave, but a slave born of a slave! Hence 
the poct’s indignation at his effeminate luxury. 

Martial, always begging, and always in distress, has a hue and 
cry after a purple cloak, stolen from this minion while he was 
bathing ; 

“ Nescit cui dederit Tyriam Crispinus abollam,* 
“ Dum mutat cultus,’ ‘&e. 


and inan epigram equally contemptible for baseness and impiety, 
entreats his favourable word with Domitian: Sic, says he, 


‘¢ Sic placidum videas semper, Crispine, tonantem, 
*¢ Nec te Roma miaus quam tua Memphis emat.” 

So mayst thou still the Thunderer’s kindness prove, 

And Rome’s, no less than thy own Egypt's, love ! 


But he has his reward: his adulation was then neglected, and is. 
now despised ; while the severity of his manlier friend was the ad- 
miration of his own age, and will be the delight of posterity. 

J know not whether Ammianus Marcellinus had the character of 





* The abolla (which I suppose to be the acerna of our author) 
~ was a loose upper garment or wrapper, worn by philosophers, mar 
" gistrates, senators, &c.: ‘* That it was a grave habit” (says Holy- 
day, on another occasion) ‘‘I nothing doubt, from Pegasus 
taking it with him to the council.” This, however, depended on. 
circumstances, A cloak of coarse gray cloth was neither ‘repug- 
nant to the age, nor gravity of the prefect: but the abolla of Cris-. 
pinus was a very different thing ; it was died in Tyrian purple, the 
most expensive of al colours; and, from its size, must have cost 
@n inconceivable sum. 

It may seem odd, that he who could scarce bear the weight of 
a summer ring, should nevertheless load his shoulders with a robe 
of this kind; but it was the splendour and extravagance of it, which 
influenced his choice. Vanity, as Shakspeare somewhere says 
of misery, * makes a man acquainted with strange’—garments ! 
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So patient of the town, as to forbear ; 

When Matho passes, in a new-built ehair 
Staff’d with himself! fotlow’d, in equal state, 
By that false friend, who, to the imperial hate, 


Crispinus, as hete described, in his thoughts, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing elegant passage ; but it certainly throws light on the humero 
recocante lacernas, the flinging back and recovering of the purple 
cloak. Ai summum decas in ambitioso vestinm cultu ponentes, sudant 
tub ponderibus lacernarum, quas collis insertas ciagulis ipsts adnece 
tunt, nimia subteminum tenuitate perflabiles, expectantes crebris agi- 
fationibus, maximeque sinistra, ut longiores fimbria tuniceque per- 
ipicke luceant. : 

Ven. 388, ————— his summer rings ; §c.] The dainty pride 
of the Romans, as Holyday calls it, had arrived at such a pitch, 
that they had different rings for different seasons! So absurd a re- 
finement in Iaxury could scarcely be general ; it serves, however, 
to mark the affected delicacy of Crispinus. 

VER. 44. When Matho passes; &c.] This man originally fol- 
lowed the.profession of a lawyer; but meeting, perhaps deserving, 
no encouragement, he fell into the extremes of poverty, and | 
broke, He then turned informer; the dreadful resource of men 


: Of desperate fortunes and desperate characters. In this he seems 


to have been successful: he has a chair, which Juvenal takes care 
to tell us had not been long in his possession, and he is grown im- 


. moderately fat, for he fills it himself. 


Ruperti differs from me. He cannot conceive, he says, whence 
the notion of Matho’s being an informer is derived. Evidently 
from the company in which he is found. He supposes the ‘ new- 
built chair” may be explained from the seventh Satire, where it is 
said that Matho ruined himself by endeavouring to emulate the 
splendour of A°milius. This learned man seems to forget that 
the characters here passed in review are culprits of the most fla- 
gitious kind. Did he think that Juvenal would speak with such 
abhorrence of a simple attempt to procure business by an affecta- 
tion of finery and show! Impossible. Iam convinced that Matho 
was placed at the head of this exéctable sect, as an informer of the 
most pernicious description, and that he had recourse to this em- 
ploy dfter he failed; on which atcount, perhaps, the author sar- 


_tastically twits him with his old profession; causidieus Matho! 


lawyer Matho! | | 
Crificks are divided about the man who followed Matho. The 


old Schotiast days it was Heliodorus the Stoick, who informed 


against his friend and pupit Silanus; or it was Egnatius Celer, of 
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Betray’d one noble, and now seeks to wrest, 
The poor remains of greatness from the rest: 
Whom Massa dreads, Latinus, trembling, plies 
With a fair wife, and anxious Carus buys! 
When those supplant thee in thy dearest rights, 
Who earn rich legacies by active nights, 


Demetrius, the lawyer, &c. It was more probably, however, 
Marcus Regulus, who carried on the trade of an informer under 
Nero, and again under Domitian. Pliny gives an entertaining 
account of his cowardly apprehensions for himself after the death 
of the latter ; and pronounces him to be the wickedest of all two- 
legged creatures, omnium bipedum nequissimus. 

The difficulty of fixing on any particular name affords matter 
for deep reflection, ‘That so many people should at the same pe- 
riod be guilty of the complicated crimes of treachery and ingrati- 
tude, (for such is the charge,) could only be believed on the credit 
of concurring ‘testimonies; and gives us a dreadful picture of the 
state of corruption into which Rome was now fallen. 


Ver. 49. Whom Massa dreads,| He speaks of Bebius Massa, 
who took up the trade of an informer under Domitian, and rose 
to great eminence in guilt. Tacitus calls him a pernicious enemy 
to all good men, and the cause of many evils to the state. He was 
prosecuted in his turn for malepractices in his government, (of the 
province of Bztica,) and condemned to refund his ill-gotten pro- 
perty. Jt seems, however, from Pliny, who was one of his prose- 
cutors, that there was some collusion among the judges; and that 
the sentence was never enforced. 

But though Massa might be rich, he was no longer powerful : 
for Martial, who was never accused of temerity, attacks him with- 
‘out fear. Humorously exaggerating the thievish propensities of 
one Hermogenes, a thief by descent, he observes, that he was as 
great a stealer of napkins, wherever he went, as Massa was of 
money ! 

Ver. 50. —————- and anxious Carus, §c.] This was Carus - 

Metius, no less conspicuous for villainy than Massa. He did not, 

‘indeed, begin so early; for when Tacitus was writing the life of 
Agricola, he had obtained ‘ but one victory;” that, probably, 
over the virtuous Senecio, who assisted Pliny in the prosecution 
of Massa. 

The first draught of this Satire (for it. was afterwards consider- 
ably improved and enlarged) might be formed, I should .thiuk, 
soon after the above event: since we find Carus, infamous. as he 


: -- 
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Those whom, the surest, shortest way to rise, 

The widow’s itch, advances to the skies! 

Not that an equal rank her minions ‘hold :— 

Just to their various powers, she metes her gold, 

And Proculeius mourns his scanty share, 

While Gillo triumphs, her’s and nature’s heir! 

And let him triumph! ’tis the price of blood : 

While, thus defrauded of the generous flood, 

The colour flies his cheek, as though he prest, 

With unsuspecting foot, a serpent’s crest ; 

Or stood prepared at Lyons to declaim, 

Where the least peril is the loss of fame. [brain, 
Ye Powers!—What rage, what frenzy fires my 


When that false guardian, with his crowded train, 


was, and ready to join in the destruction of the worthiest charac- 
ters, not yet so firmly established in the Emperour’s favour, but 
that he needed the protection of a more powerful villain. 

Carus obtained more “ victories,” as Tacitus calls them, after- 
wards, and outlived his execrable master; when he fell into po- 
verty and contempt. Of Latinus, or rather the mime represented 
by him, (for he himself had been put to death in a former reign,) I 
have nothing to relate with certainty. . : 


Ver. 63. Or stood-prepared at Lyons to declaim, §c.—It was 
here that Caligula instituted games of oratory. The meed of the 
conqueror is nowhere mentioned, but the punishment of the van- 
quished was to obliterate what he had written with his tongue, to 
be ducked in the river, &c, &c. Tyranny, like Dullness, some- 
hmes ‘‘ loves a joke,” and this was a most miserable one. 

If Caligula himself were one of the candidates, and any other won 
the palm, his reward was certain death. Dio tells a curious story 
of Caligula’s accusing Domitius Afer, the celebrated orator, in a 
set speech. Domitius wisely determined not to answer it; but 
throwing himself into an ecstacy at the beauty of the composition, 
be repeated parts of it here and there, affecting to be so enraptur- 
ed, as utterly to forget that it was pronounced against himself. 
The artifice succeeded : his life was spared, because, when ordered 
to plead, he prostrated himself—xas apes xsisvos, sxeravcsy ais xcs 


so paroea avloy purrcr » Tor Kairaga Pobeusres, ‘Tab, tx, 6. 19. 
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Chokes up the street, and leaves bis orphan charge 

To prostitution, and the world at Jarge! 

When, by a juggling sentence damn'd jn vajn, 

(For who, that holds the plunder, heeds the pain ?) 

Marius to wine devotes his morning ‘hours, 

Aud laughs, in exile, at the offended Powers: 

While, sighing o'er the victory she bas won, 

The Province finds herself but more undone? 
And shall J feel that crimes like these demand 

The Horatian lyre, and yet withhold my hand, 


It should be added, that Caligula, sometime afterwards, joined 
him in the consulship with himself, an honour of which his vices 
anade him not altogether unworthy. He was an informer. 

The scene of these.contests, which was at the confluence of the 
Soane and the Rhone, had been looked on as a sacred spot from 
the earliest ages. After the subjection of the country, the natives 
built a temple and altar bere to Augustus, and established, or ra- 
ther renewed, the ancieut festival, to which there was annually a 
great resort. The happy thought of instituting oratorical games at 
this altar, is, as I have already observed, due to Caligula. 


" Ver. 71. Marius, &c.] Proconsul of Africa: after the éxpira- 
tion of his government, he was prosecuted by the pravince for 
extortion and cruelty, convicted on the clearest evidence, fined, 
and banished from Italy. ‘* Yet,” says Holyday, ‘ reserving the 
greater part of his former spoils, he lived in a wantan.exile ;”— 
while the Africans returned home with the wretched consolation 


of having defrayed their own expenses, and seen the money levied 


on their oppressor, cazried to the Roman treasury. 

. guvenal observes, that Marius was damnatus inant. gudicio ; that 
is, says the Scholiest, non ademptis danie. “Naw;Cassar-had made 
@ law to prevent-this kind of judgment. Panas facinorum aurit 
(Suet. Cas. xlii), cum locuplotes & facilius scelere se obligd- 
rent, quod integris patrimoniis crulchast. It is true, this, with 
other good laws, was now grown obsqlete.; but.the Scholiast's ex- 
planation .is, nevertheless, unfounded: Juveual.uses the.expres- 
sion, inqpi judicin, in reference to, the vast. wealth of Marius,.whiok 
could be little, if -at all, affected by the paltry sum (aot quite 
£6000.) exacted from. bim by way-of punishment.  I:believe that 
we have- here a. tacit censure-on Trajan, in the thicd year.of whose 
Seign this scandalous instance of lenity teok place, 
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Yet check the avenging strain, and tell instead, 
Dull tales of Hereules, aud Diomed, 
Recount the flight of Dedalus again, | 
And the rash boy, plunged in the sounding main? 
When treasures, which the adulterer dares not leave 
The wife, by law, the wittol may receive, 


Vzgr. 81. When treasures, Sc.| Adulterers were accustomed te 
bequeath their property to their mistresses: this opened a door to 
universal corruption, and occasioned so great a Glamour amongst 
the injured relatives, that Domitian interfered,* and by an express 
law rendered such infamous women incapable of receiving any be- 
quests whatever. The ingenious avarice of the Roman husbands, 
however, contrived to elude this wholesome restriction: they be- 
came panders to their own wives, and the legacies were, in conse: 
quence of it, transferred to themselves ! 


Avge TH yamas wae ty yuurons Jey, 
Kas teeQeras. Toul ay svyor@ spyaciae 

Ma xia, pa oxawlus, adA svrapayos amogeyyss 
Amore dawarm waucia Coonoparon, - 


But this was not all. If the adulterer was old and wealthy, the 
husband slept and snored on; if net, he watched his-opportunity, 
‘and took care to wake at a moment favourable to his views of egr 
torting a compromise for an attempt to dishonour him. 

Now I am on this subject, (far, indeed, from a pleasing ane,) J 
will relate a little anecdote of Macenas. He was invited to supe 
per by one Galba, who had a handsome wife. The minister was 
at this time all-powerful, and his protection, therefore, of .conse- 
quence to his host, who remarked with joy his advances to his 
wife, and after supper; fell fast asleep. Maecenas made use of his 
time ; and a friend, whom he had brought with him, was proceed- 
ing to imitate him, when Galba, who had nothing to expect from 
this new competitor, gravely raised his head, and exclaimed, Nox 
omnibus dormie ! I don’t sleep for every body! This was thought 
a good joke at Rome, where the expression passed into a proverb. 





* Domitian’s interference, however, obtains:‘no credit with X- 
philizas. Sneering at his sutiden and inconsistent starts of virtue, 
he says that he ‘put to- death several women for adultery whom 
himself had debauched ! upgrade xv edees xa -yrvaunes Saw wavered 
AOS porreug. sxsAarar ei? ries Kae ove qoxwoncar, Lib, LXVIL, 
c. 12, 
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Skill’d on the roof his vacant eyes to roll, 

And snore, with wakeful nostrils, o’er the bowl ! 
When he presumes to ask a troop’ s command, 
Who spent on horses all his father’s'land, -. 
While, proud the experienced driver to display, 
He mark’'d with glowing wheels the publick way:— 
For there, our young Automeden first tried 
His powers, there loved the rapid car to’ guide, 
While .great.Pelides sought superiour bliss, 
‘And toy'd and wanton’ d with his: master-miss. | 


Ver. 85. When he presumes, Sed He probably, alludes to Cor: 
nelius Fuscus, who fell in the Dacian war. (Sat. rv. ) Fuscus ha 
assisted Nero in his mad follies, to the ruin of his patrimony ; an 
on that founded his claim to ‘promotion.’ Hence the indignation 
of Juvenal, 

The two concluding lines of this paragraph have given the com- 
mentatorssome trouble : 





puer Automedon nam lora fenebat, 
*¢ Ipse lacernatz cum se jactaret amicav.” 


If I understand Holyday, he refers tpse to Fuscus, and amica la- 
cernata to his “ warlike mistress :” but from the mention of Auto- 
medon, the charioteer of Achilles, it should seem as if ipse was 
meant of the Emperour, who, while Fuscus was showing his dexte- 


‘rity in driving, employed himself in exhibiting his talents in some _ 


other way, to one of his favourites. 

If this be allowed, the amica lacernata must relate to Sporus, 
whom this monster of lust espoused in Greece, afterwards brought 
to Italy, and exhibited publickly in the streets of Rome, and else- 
where, as his wife. Hunc Sporum, augustarum ornaimentis exculs 
tum, lecticaque wectum, et circa conventus mercatusque Grécia, ac 
mox Rome cirea ‘Sigillaria comitatus est, identidem exosculans. 
Suet. Nero. xxviii. 

The end of Sporus is singular enough to deserve a line. A few 
years after this transaction, he was ordered by Vitellius (then 
Emperour) to personate a.nymph, who, in some pantomime, was 
to be carried off by:a ravisher :. and this creature—branded in the 
face of the whole world with infamy of the deepest .die, actually 
put an end to himself, to avoid appearing on the stage in the dress 
of a female! 


| or 


a 
° 
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Who would not, reckless of the swarm he meets, 
Fill this wide tablets im the publick streets, 
With angry vers? when, through the mid-day 

glare, 

Born by sht slaves, and in an open chair, 
The forges’ comes, who owes his kavish’ state, 
To a wet seal, and a. fictitious dite ; 
Comes, like the soft. Mecédas, loling. by, 
And impudently braves the. publick eye! [thirst 
Or the rich dame, who stanch’d her husband's 
With generous bowls, but—drug¢’d thern' deeply 


Now, baffling: old Eedutta in her skilf, — first f 


She showg hef simpler neighbours: how to kill, 
And bids thent bear the’ spotted corpse along, 
Nor heed the cures of the’ mdignant throug. 


Ver. 99. Comes, like the soft Maecenas, §c.| This great 
tharl’ was’ dt’ once a béai dnd a sloven. Serieca says, He used to’ 
Wai abroau’ with his tawdry tunick about his eels. He wasso in- 
dotent, tat when the prefect ofthe guards came to him for the 
couritetsign; or watchword, he generally received him half un- 
dreét, His-effeinitiacy is again noticed in the twelfth Satire. 

Van, 102. Or the rich-dame, 5..]: The person here alluded to, 
says Madan, was Agrippina, the wife of Claudius. It isnot unusital 

(and I speak it for the sake of criticks of a much higher order than 
Mr. Matiim).fot a cofithentator tu rote what is immediately before 
him, without deigning to cast’ ar‘e¢ye to the riglit hand or the left. 
The husband; ‘in tlie“text; is poisoned: by ¢ draught of wine; Clau< 
dius. wes despatched, by a neushroom ! but it is néediess to pursud 
the subjeet.. PRoiséning Husbands, unlutkily, was: not so rare an 
event in those days, that we should set an author at variance with 
biwiself tb: appropriate it}: Madan was probably misldd!by Britan- 
nicus ; but I observe that Ruperti has fatléfitto ‘the ’sdthie etrour, 
for such I still think-it to be. On matrona potens he says, ‘ any 
poisoner,” (I believe that some particular fact and some particular 
female were alluded to,) ‘ orrather Agrippinay who-poisoned her 
husband, Claudius.” Vol. 11. p. 28. ae . 

Ven. 103, Now, buffing: old Locusta, §c.] This superannu- 
ated wretch, who seems to have reduced the‘art of poisoning to 


. 
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Dare nobly, man, if greatness be thy aim, 
And practise what may chains and exile claim: 
On Guilt’s broad base thy towering fortunes raise, 
For Virtue starves—on universal praise ; 
While Vice controls the penury- of Fate, 
Bestows the figured vase, the antique plate, 
The lordly mansion, and the fair estate! 

O! who can see the step-father impure, 

The greedy daughter to his bed allure ; 

See, and suppress his feelings-while he sees, - 
Unnatural brides, and stripling debauchees ? © 
When crimes like these on every side arise, 
Anger shall give what ‘mother-wit denies, 

And pour, in Nature and the Nine’s despite,’ ° 
Such strains as I, or Cluvienus, write!’ 


a science, is frequently mentioned by the writers of Juvenal’s. 

time, with execration. She had been cundemned to die for a 
thousand crimes; but was kept alive by the besotted Clau- 
dius, as an useful instrument of state vengeance: and, at length, 
employed against the very person whose dark designs she was 
reserved to facilitate! But so it ever is: the man who formed 
the brazen bull, first proved its tortures; and, as Shakspeare beau- 
fully observes, 


ce 





*tis the sport, to have the engineer 
‘¢ Hoist with his own petar.” 


Nero made use of her afterwards to destroy Britannicus, and, per- 
haps, Burrhus; but upon the accession of Galba, she was dragged 
to execution amidst the shouts and insults of the populace, 


Ver. 110. For Virtue starves—on untoersal praise ;} This is. 
prettily noticed by Massinger : 


66 








in this partial avaricious age - 

«© What price bears honour? virtue? long ago 

<¢ It was but praised, and freezed; but now-a-days 

as Tis colder far, and has nor love nor praise.” 

Fatal Dowry, Act 11. Sc. i i, 


° 
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E’er since Deucalion, while, on every side, 
The bursting clouds upraised the whelming tide, 
Reach’d, in his little skiff, the forked hill, 

And sought at Themis’ shrine the Immortals’ will: 
When softening stones with gradual life grew 
warm, | . 
And Pyrrha show’'d the males each virgin charm ; 
Whatever wild desires have swell’d the breast, 
Whatever passions have the soul possest ; 


Joy, Sorrow, Fear, Love, Hatred, Transport, Rage, 


Shall form the motley subject of my page. 
And when could Satire boast so faira field ? 
Say, when did Vice a richer harvest yield ? 
When did fell Avarice so inflame the mind ? 
And when the lust of play so curse mankind ? 


For now no more the pocket’s stores supply | 
The boundless charges of the desperate die: 


The chest is staked! muttering the steward stands, 

And scarce resigns it, at his lord's commands. 

Is it a SIMPLE MADNESS, I would know, 

To venture countless thousands on a throw, 

Yet want the soul a single piece to spare, . 

To clothe the slave that shivering stands and bare! 
Ver 122. Ever since Deucalion, &c.] It will be sufficient to 

observe, for the less learned reader, that Deucalion was the son 


of Prometheus, and reigned in Thessaly. He was the only good 
man of his time, and therefore, when the rest of the world was 


‘swept away by a deluge, he and his wife Pyrrha were preserved, 


and wafted to mount Parnassus. On the abatement of the waters, ° 
they inquired of the Oracle how the earth might be replenished, 


‘and were answered, by throwing their mother’s bories behind them. 
‘Pyrrha revolted at such impiety, but Deucalion satisfied her b 


proving that their ‘* mother” meant the earth, and her “ bones” 


‘consequently, the stones. These, therefore, they took up, and 
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Who call'd, of old, so many seats his own, 
Or on seven sumptuous dishes supp’d alone 7— 
OncE all were welcomed ; now, a dole awaits 
The hungry clients, at the outward gates, 


flung over their heads; those thrown by Deucalion produced men, 
those by Pyrrha, women: thus the world was repeopled! 

This absurd tale, which is prettily told by Ovid and others, is, 
as the reader sees, a wretched depravation of sacred history. 


Ver. 144. Whocall’d, of old, so many seats his own, 

Or on seven sumptuous dishes supp'd alone — ] Juve- 
nal might well ask this; for the ancients did neither. ‘Fheir usual 
€ating-room was the atrium, or common-hall, which was open to 
the view of every passer-by; and they had rarely more than two 
plain dishes. Even the first men of the state, says Val. Max. (lib. 
11. c. 5.) were not ashamed to dine and sup there; ner had they 
any dish wkich they blushed to expose to the meanest of their fel- 
low-citizens, 

The old republicans used to admit the clients, whe attended 
them from the forum, to supper. Under the Emperours, this laud- 
able custom was done away, and a little basket of meat given to 
each of them to carry home. Nero (Suet. xvi.) ordered a small 


sum of money to be distributed instead of meat, and Domitian. 
brought back the former practice. Whether any changes were 
subsequently introduced, is not certainly known, but we here find, - 


that meney. was again distributed: perhaps, the choice was in the 
patron, ‘The sum was a hundred quadrantes, pieces something 
less than a farthing, and making in all about fifteen-pence of our 
money. 

As this is the first passage, in which the names of patron and 
client occur, it may not be amiss to say a few words on the rela- 
tive situation of two classes of men, which comprehended nearly all 
the citizens of Rome. A patron then, was a man of rank and for- 
tune, under whose care the meaner people voluntarily put them- 
selves, and, in consequence of it, were denominated his clients. 


The patron assisted his client with his influence and advice, and . 


the client, in return, gave his vote to his patron, when he sought 
any office for himself, or friends. The client owed his patron re- 
spect, the patron owed his client protection, Indeed, the early 
Romans seem to have given a degree of sanctity to the obligation 
of the patron towards the clieut. It was expressly enforced by a 
law of the Twelve Tables: Patronus, si clieati fraudem fecerit, 
secer esto, If a patron injure his client, let him be held accursed. 
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Where all are eyed with trembling, lest they claim 

The paltry largess, in a borrow'd name. _—[pares 

* Knowri, you receive: and now the crier pre« 

To call the great Dardanians to their shares; 

For those, even those, besiege, with us, the door, 

And scramble—for the pittance of the poor! 

** Despatch the Pretor first,” the steward cries, 

** And next the Tribune.” ‘No; not so,’ replies 

The Freedman, bustling through, ‘ first come, is 
still 

‘ First served ; and I may claim my right, and will. 

‘ Though born a slave, (‘twere bootless to deny 

‘ ‘What these bored ears betray to every eye,) 


And Virgil, many ages after this, places the unjust patron in Tar- 
tarus, among the violators of natural and moral decorum : 


‘¢ Hic quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
«¢ Pulsatusque parens, et FRAUS INNEXA CLIENTI.” 


The institution of this state of mutual dependance, which com- 
menced with the monarchy, was attended with the happiest 
effects; and, for the space of six centuries, we find no dissensions 
or jealousies between the two parties. But as riches and pride 
increased, new duties were imposed on the clients; they were ha- 
rassed with constant attendance, and mortified by neglect; in a 
word, they were little better than slaves. 

They had yet other causes of complaint; and J uvenal, who ap- 
pears, from an epigram addressed to him from Spain by his friend 
Martial, to have deeply felt the degradation he describes, some- 
times speaks of it with pathos, and sometimes with indignation. But 
of this elsewhere. 


VER.150. —— and now the crier prepares 5c. | The old nobility 
of Rome affected to derive their origin from the great families of 
Jroy. The satire here is very poignant: vain of their rank, they 
were careless of their actions, and swelling with the dignity of their 
ancient blood, were mean enough to be found seratmbling amongst 
the poor for » Sow paltry halfpence! 


Ver. 158. Though born a slave, 5c. ] The original is, “ Though 
born near the Euphrates,” i. e. in Armenia, or rather in Cappadocia, 


—_7"— 
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' power from nothing. 
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‘ The rents of five good mansions swell my store, 
‘ A knight’s estate! What has your purple more, 
‘ Than this to boast, if, to Laurentum sped, : 
‘ Nose Corvinus tends a flock for bread !—~ 

‘ Pallas, nor Licinus, had my estate: 

‘ Shall I be pass’d then? Let the Tribunes wait.’. 
Yes, let them wait! thine, Riches, be the field !— 
It is not meet, that he to Honour yield, 

To sacrEp Honovr, who, with whiten’d feet, 
Was hawk'd for sale so lately through the street. 


whence the Romans were chiefly supplied. with domesticks, 
From the freedman’s appeal to the holes, or, as Juvenal contemp=- 
tuously calls them, the windows, in his ears, it would seem as if the 


meaner Asiaticks all wore ear-rings at that time ; (as, indeed, they” 


still do ;)—and this explains one of Cicero's best jokes, His rival, 
Octavius, said to him rather rudely, as he was pleading, “ I cannot 
hear what you say.” ‘ And yet,’ replied the orator, ‘ you were 
wont to have your ears well bored!’ A bitter retort; for the 
family of Octavius, though then ennobled, was supposed to have 
come originally from beyond sea, in a mean condition. 


Ver. 164. Pallas, nor Licinus, had my estate: ] This is going 
somewhat too far, for Pallas, in particular, was immeasurably rich, 
He was the freedman of Claudius, a weak prince, who lavished un- 
bounded wealth upon his favourites, and impoverished himself. 
When he complained of the emptiness of his treasury, somebody 
observed, and not badly, as Tacitus remarks, that it would be 
full enough, ifhis two freedmen (Pallas and Narcissus) would con- 
descend to take him into their firm. . 
_ Pallas outlived Claudius, and was for some time in high favour 
with Nero, but was involved. in the disgrace of Agtippina, and dis- 


missed the court. He was now grown old, but as the strength of — 


his constitution still threatened to disappoint the eager avarice of 
the Emperour, he broke through all restraint, and put him to 
death, stamine nondum abrupto, for the very wealth to which he 
trusted for safety ! | 

The reader will observe, that the satire of Juvenal is inces- 
sant: the freedman is made to select for his examples, either an 
old patrician grown poor, or new men (novi homines) raised to 


Ver. 168, 





who, with whiter’d feet,| There is @ 


-— ————— 
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Pernicious gold! though yet no temples rise, 


No altars to thy name perfume the skies, 


Such as to Victory, Virtue, Faith are rear'd,. 
And Concord, where the clamorous stork is heard, 
Yet is thy full divinity confest, _ 

And thy shrine fix’d in-every human breast. 

But while, with anxious eyes, the great explore 
How much the dole augments their annual store, 
What misery must the poor dependants dread, 
Whom this small pittance clothed, and lodged, 

and fed ? | 

Wedged in thick ranks before the donor's gates, 
A phalanx firm, of chairs and litters, waits : 
Thither one husband, at the'risk of life, 
Hurries his teeming, or his bedrid wife ; 
Another, practised in the gainful art, 
With deeper cunning tops the beggar's part ; 
Plants at his side a close and empty chair: 
‘© My Galla, master ; give me Galla’s share.” 
* Galla! the porter cries; ‘ let her look out.’ 
« Sir, she’s asleep ;nay, give me:—can you doubt!” 

“What rare pursuits employ the clients’ day !— 
First to the patron's door, their court to pay, 





poignancy in this expression which should be pointed out. All 


. slaves were exposed to sale with naked feet; but such as were im- 


ported from remote and barbarous countries, and therefore of little 
estimation, were, as a further mark of distinction, ‘ whitened 
on the feet” with chalk or gypsum. Such was the pristine state of 
this insolent upstart !..” | 
Ver. 190. What rare pursuits §c.] The day is distinguished 
by nearly the same pursuits in Martial : . 
‘¢ Prima salutantes atque altera continet hora, 
«6 Exercet raucos tertia causidicos, © 
¢ In quintam vanos extendit Roma labores, 
“ Sexta quies lassis, septima finis erit.” 
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_ Thence to the forum, to support bis cause, 
Last to Apollo, learned in the laws, 

And the triumphal statues; where some Jew, 
Some mongrel Arab, seme--I know not WhO’ 
Has impudently dared a niche to scize, . | 
Fit to be p against, or—what you please. 
Returning home, he drops them at the gate ; 
And now the weary clients, wise too late, 
Resign their hopes, and supperiess retire, 

To spend the paltry dole in herbs and fire. 
Meanwhile, their patron sees his palace stored 
With every dainty carth and sea afford ; 
Stretch'd on the vacant couch, he rolls his eyes 
O’er many an orb of matchless form and size, 





VER. 192. Thence to the forum, &c.] Here, in the forum so? 
soxny, (for there were several others scattered about the city,) the 
publick business was chiefly carried on. Apollo, who is mentioned 
in the next line, stood in the forum of Augustus, and acquired the 
legal knowledge, for which he is so handsomely eomplimerted, from 
‘the lawyers, wha frequented the courts of justice established there. 
The “ triumphal statues” stood also in’ this forum ; they were 
those of the most eminent persons who had gppeared jn the state, 


VER.194, ——— where same Jem, &c.] The indignation of 
the poet has involved him in obscurity. It is not easy to say who 
is meant here; and the commentators have taken advantage of the 
icertainty, to display a world of research. Holyday, who re- 
capitalates their conjectures, concludes, with every appearance of 
Teasan, that it was one Tiberius Alexander, a renegado Jew, who 
embraced the religion of Rame, and was made prefect of Egypt. 
He was the first tp declare for Vespasian, (Tacit. Hist. x1. 79,) to 
Whose party he brought a vast accession af strength, and was, 
therefore, probably, honoyred with a statue, The partiality of 
Alexander to this prince, however, did him‘no great credit with 
Our author; whose hatred of Domitian was such, that he svems 


to have looked with abhorrence— 
eo an gil unfortunate souls that traced his line.” 


VER. 204. Stretch’d on the vacant couch, §;¢.] Seneca somewhere 
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Selects the fairest to receive his plate, 

And, at one meal, devours.a whole estate ! 

But who, (for not.a parasite-is there,) 

Ah, who such ‘sordid luxury can bear? - - 

Lo, he requires whole boars! serves ap a beast 
To his own maw, created for a feast'— 

But mark him soon by signal wrath pursued, 
When to the bath he bears the peacock crude, 
That frets, and swells within ;—thence every ill, 
Age premature, and death without a Will? 
Swift flies the tale, by witty spleen increast, 
And furnishes a laugh at every feast ; 

The laugh his friends not undelighted hear, 
And, fallen from all their hopes, insult his bier. 


says, that good cheer without a frend to partake it, is the enter- 
tainment of a wild beast. And the poet Alexis, 
Ege’ s¢ xoguxes, momPayt ras Toyweuns, 


Go and be hang’d, thou solitary glutton, 
Thou house-breaker ! 


VER. 205. Num de tot pulchris, ct latis orbibus, et tam 
Antiquis, &c.| Ad hunc locum nihil cidere inter- 
pretes, says Grevius, who is not a whit clearer sighted iy the 


matter than the rest. I conceive that the satire is here levelled | 


not so much at the gluttony, as at the extravagance of this secret 
gormandizer; who possessed such a number of large, beautiful, 
and antique orbs, (so Juvenal calls the upper part of the table, 
which was formed of the most rare and costly miaterials,) as to 
be somewhat embarrassed in the selection of one for his immediate 
use, 

The prodigality of the Romans knew no bounds in the acquisition 
of these favourite objects of luxury: the elder Pliny says; that two 
were exposed to sale amongst the effects of Asiniys Gallus, which 
produced more than the price of two mancrs! See Sat, x1. 


Ver. 218. The laugh his friends not undelighted hear, 
And, falten from all their hopes, insult his bier.] We 
have a good instance of this in Pliny. Domitius Tullus: amused 
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NotuHinc is left, NorH1Nc, for future times, 

To add to the full catalogue of crimes ; . 

The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 

And act the same mad follies, as their sires. 

VIGE HAS ATTAIN D ITS ZENITH.—Then, set sail, 

Spread all thy canvass, catch the favouring gale— 

F. Hold! Where's the genius for this bound- 

less theme ? | 

And where the liberty ? Or dost thou. dream 

Of that blunt freedom (freedom, that I fear 

To name or hint at) which allow'd, while-ere, 

Our sires to pour on vice, without control, __ 

‘The impassion’d dictates of the kindling soul, . 

Heedless alike who smiled or frown'd 2—Now, 
dare 

To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 


himself, during a long life, with feeding the hopes of these Will- 
hunters, se captandum prebuit, and yet left his fortune to the heir- 
at-law ; upon which they began to abuse him, There is humour 
in the following passage: Ergo varii tota civitate sermones : alit 
(scil. captatores) fictum, ingratum, tmmemorem loquuntur, seque 
ipsos, dum insectantur illum, turpissimis confessionibus produnt, qut 
de illo uti de patre, avo, proavo, quasi orbi, querantur ; ali contre 
hoc ipsum laudibus ferunt, quod sit frustratus improbas spes homi- 
mum, quos sic dectpere pro moribus temporum prudentia est. Lib. . 
wii. Epist. 18. 

‘The glutton in the text is prevented from’ remembering his 
parasites, by the suddenness of his death, which did not allow time 
for a Will: hence the comical mixture of rage and ridicule with 
which they pursue his obsequies : 


‘¢ Ducitur iratis plaudendum funus amicis.” | . 


Ver. 233. To glance at Tigellinus, &c.] Fielding makes Booth, 
in the other world, inquire of Shakspeare the precise meaning of 
Othello’s famous apostrophe, ‘‘ Put out the light,” &c.; and if 
some curious critick had done the same of Juvenal, respecting the 
sense of the following lines, he would have done a real service te 
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In that pitch’d shirt, in which such crowds expire, 
Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire. 


the commentators, and saved an ocean of precious ink, which bas 
been wasted on them to little purpose : 


_ Pone Tigellinum, taeda lucebis in illa 
‘¢¢ Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
« Et latus mediam sulcus diducit arenam.” 


¢¢ Touch but Tigellinus, and you shall shine in that torch, where | 
&‘ they. stand and burn, who smoke, fastened to a stake, and- 
*¢ (where) a wide furrow divides the sand.” 


The: dreadful conflagration which laid waste a great part of 
Rome in the reign of Nero, was found to have broken out in the 
house of Tigellinus. As his intimacy with the Emperour was no 
secret, it strengthened the general belief, that the city was burned. 
by design. Nothing seems to have enraged Nero so much as this 
discovery ; and to avert the odium from his favourite, he basely 
taxed the Christians with setting fire to his house. Under this 
accusation, thousands of those innocent victims were dragged to 
a cruel death. The Emperour, says Tacitus, (Ann. xv. 44,) added 
insult to their sufferings: some were covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and worried to death by dogs; others were crucified, and 
others again, WERE SMEARED WITH INFLAMMABLE MATTER, 
and LIGHTED UP WHEN THE DAY DECLINED, TO SERVE AS 
TORCHES DURING THE NIGHT! This horrid species of barba- 
rity sufficiently explains the two first lines; the remaining one is 
not so easily got over. 

I once supposed that the line contained merely a local descrip- 


~ tion, and meant ‘ a sunk place in the arena,” where the stakes 


were fixed ; or that a part of it was occasionally separated from 
the rest by a ‘¢ wide furrow,” or ditch, and allotted to this dreadful 
purpose: these ideas, however, do not seem to have occurred to 
any of the criticks, (no great recommendation of them, | confess,) 


.since they prefer altering the text, and reading, 


‘¢ Et latum media sulcum deducis arena.” 


«¢ And you shall make, or draw out, a wide furrow in the sand.” 
That is, say they, “ by turning round the stake to avoid the 
flames :” which, as the sufferer was fixed to it, he could not well 
do. ‘If the alteration be allowed, I should rather imagine the 
sense to he, ‘* When the pitched cloth, i in which you were wrapped, 
js consumed, your scorched and lifeless remains shall be dragged 
out of the Amphitheatre and thus make a wide furrow in the — 
sand, Or (for I am not quite satisfied with this) E¢ may be 


7 
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J What, shall the man who druogg’d three 
uncles! three! | 
- Tower by triumphant, and look down on me? 


taken for a disjunctive, and the pagsage referred to a separate pu- 
nishment : 

Or, writhing on a hook, be dragg’d around, 

And with your mangled members plough the ground ! 

The idea of Curio and others, (adopted by Ruperti,) that the 
expression is proverbial in this place, and means ‘ laboering in 
vain,” is surely unfounded. To plough the sand, indeed, is used ih 
all languages, for an unprofitable pursuit; but I think too highly 
of Juvenal, to venture on charging him with so wretched an anti- 
climax, ‘* If you glance at the favourite of the day, you will be 
bared alive, nay—you will lose your labour!” Still, however, as 
some sense may be elicited from it, I subjoina translation: = 

Now glance at Tigellinus, and you glare - mk 
In that pitch’d shirt, in which such crowds expire, ’ 
Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire’; 
While he, whose crimes your daring lines arraign, 
__ More vicious, proves—you plough the sand in vain ! 
, There is yet another meaning adopted by some of the learned, 
and which is produced by a gentleman in his remarks on Madan’s 
translation of this very line: ‘I am surprised (he says) that 
Mr. M. should not have been acquainted with the following pas- 
sage of Jos. Scaliger, which sets the whole in the clearest light: 
Stantibus ad palum destinatis unco (ne motatione capitis picem cas. 
dentem declinarent) gutturi suffizo é lamina ardente pix aut unguen 
in caput liquefiebat, ita ut rivi pinguedinis humane per arenam sul- 
cum facerent. By this interpretation, so intuitively true, that, by 
one acquainted with the facts, it might have been deduced ftom 
the vulgar text without the emendation of Scaliger,” (rather of 
Lipsius, Scaligera, as Ferrarius says, non improbante, ) “ the spirit 
of the poet is vindicated, history illustrated, and the image raised 
to its climax.” | oO : 

I have seen enough of criticism to be always on’ my guard 
against interpretations “ intuitively true.” Human fat, whether | 
dissolved “in streams,” or, as this gentleman translates it, ‘* drop 
by drop,” could scarcely make a wide furrow in the sand; and, 
indeed, Ferrarius and Vossius, who had this interpretation before 
them, concur in rejecting it as improbable. With respect ‘to the 
‘¢ jllustration of history,” the former adds, * Que Scaliger de la- 
mina et pice adhibita Christianis ad palum, non memini me apud altos 
legisse !” ee 7 

Rupert has carefully collected the different’ opinions on this 
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F. Yes; let him look. He comes! avoid his way, 
And on your lip your cautious finger lay ; 


difficult passage; but his conclusions from them are not more sa- 
tisfactory than my own. He concludes with an emendation,—bat 
this is cutting the knot,—and would read: | 
qui fixo gutture fumat, 
Et latum media sulcum qui ducit arena. 

To which he subjoins, with more of the Bentleian spirit than I 
gave him credit for, Et tla pectam omnino scripsisse crediderim : 
nist forte totus versus, quem saloo sense obelo transfigere licet, tnter- 
polatrict manui debetur, et plane eyiciendus, non emendandas est $ 

To retura te Tigellinus; he was recommended to Nero by his 
debaucheries. After the murder of Burrhus, he succeeded to the 








‘command of the prztorian guards, and abused his ascendency ovet 


the Emperour, to the most dreadful purposes. He afterwards be- 


_ trayed him ; by which, and other acts of perfidy, he secured him- 


self during the short reign of Galba. He was put to death by 
Otho, to the great joy of the people; and he died as he had lived, 
& profligate and a coward. 

Who the person was that is here alluded to under his name, 
cannot now be known. Trajan, though a good prince on the 
whole, had many failings. He is covertly taxed, as f have before 
observed, in this very Satire, for his lenity in the affair of Marius; 
and the blood- suckers of Domitian’s time seem to have yet pos+ 
sessed too much influence. He was, besides, addicted to a vice 
which we shall have frequent occasions to mention, and conse 
quently surrounded by effeminate and worthless favourites, whom 
it might be dangerous to provoke: for these and other reasous, 
Juvenal seems to have regarded him with no great kindness ; and, 
indeed, if the state of things be truly represented, we cannot ace 
cuse him of injustice. 

Ver. 236. What, shall the man who drugg’d three uncles! &c.J 
« Still harping on Tigellinus :” tres enim habutt patruos quos omnes, 
wt corum khereditatibus potiretur, veneno absumstt ; subtractisque 
ennulis, et falso tabulis signatis, hereditates summo scelere consecutae 


_ est. Wal. Prob. 


It appears that Juvenal really had some, ene in view, whose 
mnormaites bore a wonderful similarity te those of Tigellinus, The 
ry 
B {6 —- who owed his lavish state 
‘< To a wet seal, and a fictitious date,” ow 
is described in the very words of this quotation; and if the reader 
will have the goodness to turn tq yer. 97,-ke will probably be 
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Crowds of informers follow in his rear, 

And if you say but ** Lo!” will overhear.— 
Turnus may still be vanquish’d in your strain, 
Achilles struck, and Hylas sought in vain ; 
Harmless, nay pleasant, shall the tale be found, 
It bares no ulcer, and it probes no wound. 
But when Lucilius, fired with virtuous rage, 
Waves his keen falchion o’er a guilty age, 
The conscious villain shudders at his sin, 
And burning blushes speak the pangs within; 
Cold drops of sweat from every member roll, 
And growing terrours harrow up his soul! 


convinced that’ the person there alluded to, was some worthless 
. Minion, who derived his confidence in guilt from the partiality o 
. @ powerful protector. 


VER. 242, Turnus may still, §c.] Pliny has a passage on this 
subject nearly to the same purpose: Nos enim qui in foro, verisque 
Litibus terimur, multum malitie, quamvis nolimus, addiscimus. Schola 
et auditorium, ut ficta causa, ita res inermis innozia est. The same 
thought too, is touched, with considerable humour, in the Knight 
of the burning Pestle : 

“‘ Prol. By your sweet favour we intend no harm to the city. 

.“ Cit, No, sir! yes, sir. If you were not resolved to play the 
jack, what need you study for new subjects purposely to abuse. 
your betters? Why could not you be content, as well as others, 
with the Legend of Whittington, the Story of Queen Eleanor, and 
the rearing of London Bridge upon woolsacks ?” 


Ver. 246. But when Lucilius, §c.] In Randolph’s Entertain- 
ment, there is so admirable a paraphrase of this passage, that E 
shall be easily forgiven for producing it: _ 


‘¢ When I but frown’d in my Lucilius’ brow, 

‘«* Each conscious cheek grew red, and a cold trembling. 
‘«* Freezed the chill soul, while every guilty breast 

“ Stood, fearful of dissection, as afraid 

*¢ To be anatomized by that skilful hand, 

‘* And have each artery, nerve, and vein of sin, 

“‘ By it laid open to the publick scorn.” 





ean 
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Then tears of shame, and dire revenge succeed— 

Say; have- you ponder’d well the advent’rous 
deed ? 

Now—ere the trumpet soundi—yout strength de; 
bate ; 

The soldier once engaged, repents too late. 

F. Yet I must write: and since these iron times, . 
From living knaves preclude my angry rhymes, 


Ver. 256. Yet I must write, §c.] In the concluding lines I 
have consulted the advantage of the English reader, and rather 
paraphrased than translated the original, which is abrupt and epi- 
grammatical. 

“6 Experiar quid concedatur in ilhs 
‘6 Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina :” 


literally rendered, is 


F. Nay, then ;—1I’ll try what power I boast o’er those, 
Whose ashes in the publick ways repose. 





Juvenal affects alarm at the serious tenour of his friend’s admo- 
nition, and therefore sarcastically renounces his first design, in 
favour of an experiment on the degree of liberty allowable in sa- 
tirizing the dead. 

The * publick ways” mentioned in the concluding line, (of 
which ‘he specifies the Latin and Flaminian) were the usual bu- 
rying places of the Romans. Little recesses were formed in the 
walls, or hedges, which bounded them, and in these their bodies, 
or more commonly the urns which enclosed their ashes, were de- 
posited. This was not only an elegant, but a@ politick practice; 
since the names of such as deserved well of their country were 
thus placed perpetually in view of the multitudes whom business 
or amusement incessantly attracted, from every part of the em- 
pire, to the capital. Hence appears the propriety of the two 
words with which their epitaphs usually began, Siste, tiator, Stay, 
traveller; words which we have preposterously introduced into 
our close and secluded cemeteries, This absurdity could not 
escape the notice of Fielding, who has ridiculed it with exquisite 
humour, in his epitaph on an ancestor of the worthy family of the 
Andrews : 


“¢ Stay, traveller; for underneath this pew, 
** Lies fast asleep that merry man, Andrew !” 
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] pint my pen against the guilty dead, 
And pout its gall om ea¢h obnoxious head. 


Ver. 258. I point my pen against the guilty dead, §c.] Hall, 
én the contrary, 


' § J will not ransack up the quiet grave, 
““ Nor burn dead bones as he example gave, 
‘< I tax the living, let the ashes’ resf, | 
s¢ Whose faults are dead, and nailed im their chest)” 


But. Hail, like Juvenal, makes usé of departed names; sd thet the ) 
generosity is more in appearance than reality. The design of both 
was the same, and nobody was deceived. 








‘ 
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Argument, 


THIS Satire contains an irregular but animated attack, upon the 
hypocrisy of philosophers and reformers ; whose tgnorance, profit- 
gacy, and imprety, it exposes with just severity. 

Domitian is here the hero: his vices are covertly or openly al-— 
luded to under every different name ; and tt must give us a high 
opinion of the intrepid spirit of the man who could venture to 
produce and circulate, though but in pricate, so faithful a repre- 
sentation of that ferocious and blood-thirsty tyrant. 

The dificulttes in the way of translating this Satire, are scarcely 
to be concevoed but by those who have made the experiment: tf my 
success were but at all equal to my pains, I should dismiss it with 


some degree of confidence. 








” 
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On, I could flee, inflamed with just disdain, 

To the bleak regions of the frozen main, 

When from their lips the cant of virtue falls, 

Who talk like Gurii, live like Bacchanals! 
Devoid of knowledge, as of worth, they thrust, 

In every nook, some philosophick bust ; 

For he, among them, counts himself most wise, 

Who most old sages of the sculptor buys ; 

Sets most true Zenos, most Cleanthes’ heads, 

To guard the volumes which he—never reads ! 


Ver. & Who talk ike Curis, &c.] For the Curii, see Sat. 111. 
and X1. 


Ver. 9. Sets most true Zenos, most Cleanthes’ heads, &c.] As 
these philosophers were celebrated above all others, for the shrewd 
ness and subtilty of their disquisitions, there is a considerable de- 
gree of humour in our author's making his blockheads fix on their 
busts, for the purpose of ornamenting their libraries. 

If we could suppose Lucian to have read Juvenal, (and he pro- 
bably had,) he might have this passage in his thoughts, when he 
wrote his illiterate book-hunter, aevasdkutes xas worra CiCAsa wrepsvos. 
Locher, who translated Brandt's Ship of Fools, had undoubtedly 
both Juvenal and Lucian before him, when he gave the following 
version: ee 

‘¢ Spem quoque nec parvam collecta volumina prebent, 
¢¢ Calleo nec verbum, nec libri sentio mentem, 
‘¢ Attamen in magno per me servantur honore.” 


D2 
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TRUST NOT TO OUTWARD SHOW; in every street, 
Obscenity, in formal garb, we meet. 
And dost theu, hypocrite, our busts arraign, 
Thou, of Socratick pathicks the mere drain! 
Nature thy rough and shaggy limbs design’d, 
To mark a stern, inexorable mind ; 
But all so smooth below !—the surgeon smiles, 
“« And scarcely can, for laughter, lance the piles.” 


For the rest; if another Brandt were to arise, and incline to fur- 
nish out a cargo of fools from the stock in hand, I much doubt 
whether the “ illiterate book-hunter” would not still be the first 
he would put on board. . ; 


Ver. 14. Thou, of Socratick pathicks the mere drain ! \ This line 
has given offence to some of the criticks, who consider it as @ wan- 
ton attack upon Socrates; while others, on the contrary, justify 
it from the alleged propensities of that philosopher, This is no 
place to enter into.a vindication of his character, which I believe, 
and which every good man must delight to think, unspotted; nor, 

‘indeed, does Juvenal afford the least: occasion for it. The oppo- 
site terms, Socraticos cinedos, conveyed not, in his mind, the 
slightest censure; they are merely a contimuation of the double 
image with which he began, and must evidently be referred to the 
Qui Curios simulant, &c, It is extraordinary that the mistake 
should be so general, since, whatever contempt our author might 
feel for the rabble of Greek philosophists, and however prone he 
may be to vary his language with his subject, he never mentions 
Socrates but with the highest respect. He quotes him as a pattern 
of moderation and virtue in the fourteenth Satire; and few-of his 
readers have forgotten, I trast, that most beautiful designation of 
him in the address to Calvinus : | 


“6 dulcique Senex vicinus Hymetto, 
‘¢ Qui partem accept seva inter vincla cicute. 
‘* Accusatori nollet dare,” 


But the misapprehension stops not here ; it has induced those who 
thought well of Socrates, (and the learned Prideaux among the ' 
rest,) to suspect the integrity of the text, and alter Socraticos into 
Sotadicos! a most injudicious step; for Sotades was certainly 
no hypocrite: indeed, he appears, from Strabo, Atheneus, and 
Suidas, to have been so far from pretending to the character of a 
rigid moralist, (turpium castigator,) that he openly wrote of, and 
recommended, the most detestable vices. 
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Gravely demure, in wisdom’s awful chair, 

His beetling eyebrows longer than his hair, 

In silent state, the affected Stoick sits, 

And drops his maxims on the crowd by fits !— 
Yon Peribomius, whose emaciate air, 

And tottering gait, his rank disease declare, 
With patience I can view; he braves disgrace, 


Nor skulks behind a sanctimonious face: 


Him may his folly, or his fate excuse,-- 

But whip me those, who Virtue’s name abuse, 

And, soil’d with all the vices of the times, 

Thunder damnation on their neighbours’ crimes! 
Why should I shrink at Sextus? can I be, 

W hate’er my infamy, more base than he ? 

Varillus cries: The man who treads aright, 

May mock the halt, the swarthy Moor, the white ; 

This we allow; but Patience’ self must fail, 

To hear the Gracchi at sedition rail ! 

Who would not mingle earth, and sea, and sky, 

Should Milo murder, Verres theft decry, 

Clodius adultery ? Catiline accuse 

Cethegus, Lentulus, of factious views, 


Ver. 31. Why should I shrink at Sextus?] The immediate 
design of the Satire here opens upon us, Varillus, a beggarly de- 
bauchee, had been threatened by Sextus (a magistrate, it should 
seem) with the punishment due to a crime of which the latter 
was equally guilty, From this circumstance, Varillus takes oc- 
casion, first to claim impunity for himself, and then to expose the 
hypocrisy of his judge; which he aggravates by a number of ex- 
amples, till the charge is artfully brought to bear with accumu- 
lated force on Domitian. : 


_ Ver. 36. To hear the Gracchi, §c.] The history of the Gracchi 
is an important one ; but too long to be given in this place. They 
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' And Sylla’s pupils, while they ape the deed, 
Against his TaBies of Proscription plead ? 


were brothers,® nobly descended, and virtuously educated ; but, 
unfortunately, too ambitious: Caesars, in short, born near a cen- 
tury before their time. They proposed an Agrarian law, and to 
get it passed, struck at the root of that liberty of which they pro- 
fessed themselves the champions ;—conceiving, perhaps, with other 
hasty reformers, that the end justified the means. They were 
murdered with every circumstance of barbarity ; Tiberius, in the 
midst of his followers, by Scipio Nasica; and Caius, some time 
after, by a mob more powerful and more profligate than his own. 
As Juvenal calls them seditious, we may be sure he thought 
.thein such ; and the opinion of so decided a friend to the liberties 
of his country, must necessarily have great weight in determining 
the justice of their fall. But the mischief, unfortunately, did not 
end with them: they had shown what might: be effected by an 
unbridled multitude; and ambitious men, inferiour indeed to the 
Gracchi in ability, but greater adepts in the easy arts of corrupt- 
ing and inflaming the passions of the ignorant, learnt from their 
example, to make a more effectual use of the tremendous engine 
which they: first set in motion.t Elections were carried on 
by violence and outrage, and men of moderate and patriotick 
views driven from the service of the state. Then followed a 
dreadful scene—Ardebant cuncta, et fracta compage ruebant. 
Sylla, and Marius, and Cinna, appeared upon the stage in suc- 
cession, and thinned the world by their bloody proscriptions. 
Others followed, equally sanguinary, till the people, weary of: 





* The difference of their characters is thus: marked by Dio: 
exsiv@ sv (Tiberius) aor apsras as Qiroripsar, was s& avrg es xaxiar 
sEaxsirsy, TO de Tapaxwdng TE DUCE HV, NAS EXWY SOTOYNPEVETO, X. To Be 
Frag. 90. Plutarch is of a different opinion. Cicero speaks in 
the highest terms of the abilities of Caius: 7. Gracchum sequutus 
est C. Gracchus, quo’ ingenio! quanta gravitate dicendi ! ut dole- 
rent bont omnes, non illa tanta ornamenta ad meliorem mentem 
voluntatemque esse conversa. De Arusp. Resp. xli. The aim of 
both seems to have been the obtaining and securing of power by 
whatever means, ; 

_ + Here are some of the immediate effects of the conduct of 
the Gracchi: 8 ai apyas ra rvopsopevee imeacoo, Te dv dhxasnpice 
SWEWAUTO, NOLS oupCorcion ovdey syi'yveTo® GAA 4 TE TePayn xa ” Aurore 
Ware Ye Torry ny* XE) ovOLAe eOAEWG Dacor, rperroersde dh Body aePEtxsr, 
Dio. Frag. 87, 
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Yet have we seen,—O shame, for ever fled ! 
Rank from the embrace df an incestuous bed, 

A barbarous prince those rigid laws awake, . 
At which the Powers of War and Beauty quake, 


being disturbed.to no end, and fatigued without direction or ob- 
ject, threw themselves, almost without a struggle, into the arins of 
tyranny, as the only remaining refuge from anarchy and perpe- 
tual irritation. 

The reader will find some account of Verres, Clodius, Catiline, 
&c. in the subsequent pages. . 


Ver. 41. And Syila’s pupils, $c.) There were two Triumvi- 
rates, but Juvenal alludes to the last, which was the most bloody, 
and composed of Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus. Both, indeed, 
took Syila for their master, and both might have said with Shy- 
Jock, “‘ The villainy you teach us, we will execute, and it shall go 
hard but we will better the instruction.” 


Ver. 45. A barbarous prince &c.] The old Scholiast will needs 
have Claudius to be meant here, but without reason: and, indeed, 
every circumstance marks out Domitian so strongly, that it ds 
wonderful he should have overlooked it. Claudius neither re- 
vived the laws against adultery, nor caused his niece to procure 
abortions. Domitian did both. He did worse: stained with 
every enormity, he affected an outrageous zeal for the propagation 
of morality ; and under this hypocritical mask indulged his savage 
disposition in the punishment of numbers, who probably thought 
themselves secure by his example. 

One curious instance of this I have already given from Dio ; 
but I omitted to add what immediately follows: that during this 
dit of virtue, he put to death a woman convicted of unrobing 
herself before one of his statues! | . 

The law mentioned in this line, was the Julian de Adulteriis, 
introduced by Augustus, and so called, not as some have sup- 
posed from his daughter, but from his great uncle, the Dictator, 
whese name at first he bore. It had fallen into disuse, but had 
lately been revived in all its force by Domitian; for which 
Martial and Statius pay him many pretty compliments. His 
unfortunate niece, Julia, soon after the circumstances here 
mentioned, followed her ‘ abortive fruit” to the tomb; being 
killed by a potion stronger than ordinary. Pliny speaks with 
great indignation of Domitian’s barbarous hypocrisy, in an allusion 
éo this very circumstance: Nec ménore scelere guam quod ulcigci 
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What time his drugs were speeding to the tomb 
The abortive fruit of Julia’s teeming womb! 
Ye hypocrites! the worst of men shall hear 
Your specious admonitions with a sneer ; 
And, while their flagrant vices ye arraign, 
Turn, like the trampled asp, and bite agarn ! 
A reverend brother late, amidst the crowd, 
With deep-dissembled virtue, cried aloud, 
‘‘ Where sleeps the Julian law?” His zealous strain 
Laronia heard, and smiling, in disdain, 
‘* O blest,” she cried, ‘‘ be these discerning times, 
‘¢¢ That made thee, friend, the censor of our crimes! 
‘s Blush, Rome, and from the sink of sin arise ; 
‘Lo! a tarrp Caro, sent us from the skies! 
‘© But come,—declare what secret shop supplied 
‘¢ The rare perfume, that, from your bristly hide, 
* Such fragrance breathes ; nor let it, Cato, shame 
“ Your Wisdom, to disclose the vender’s name! 
‘‘ If ancient laws must reassume their course, 
* Before them all, give the Scantinian force ; 


videbutur Dom. absentem, inauditamque (Corneliam) daninavit in- 


cestt, cum ise fratris fliam, incesto non polluisset solum, verum 
etiam occidisset ! Lib. rv. 11. 


Ver. 56. Laronia &c.] Britannicus su poses this advocate for 
the sex to be the Laronia mentioned by Martial; (Lib. 11. 323) 
but this is little, if at all probable. Who the person may be, 
however, is immaterial] ; and I only mention her for the sake of 
observing, that the fable of the Lion and the Painter is admirably 
illustrated by her attack :—which not only does away, in ad- 
vance, several of the heaviest charges brought against the women 
in the Sixth Satire, but retorts them with good effect on the men. - 


Ver. 66. give the Scantintan 5c.] ‘This was a law 
against unnatural lust. It took its name from C. Scantinius, 
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<¢ Let-men ‘be first examined: they outdo 

‘* Our crimes in baseness, and in number too! 

‘‘ Yet, unappall'd, their guilty phalanx stands, 

‘¢ Safe in its numerous, and united bands. 

‘We know your monstrous leagues; but can you find 
‘‘Qne proof in us, of this detested kind ? 

‘¢ Even Flora, though a wanton’s life she led, 

‘¢ Yet not unchastely shared Catulla’s bed ; 

‘<'W hile Hippo’'s brutal itch both sexes tried,[bride! 
‘And proved, by turns, the bridegroom and the 
** We ne'er, with mis-spent zeal, explore the laws, 
‘We throng no forum, and we plead no cause ; 
‘¢ Some few, perhaps, may wrestle, some be fed, 

“ ‘l'o aid their breath, with strong athletick bread : 
‘“‘ Ye fling the shuttle with unmanly grace, 

‘¢ And spin more subtly than Arachne’s race, 

*¢ Gower'd o’er your labour, like the squalid jade, 


‘“ That plies the distaff, to a block belay’d. 


tribune of the people, who, in the.707th year of Rome, was cone 
victed by C. Marcellus of an assault upon his son. The punish- 
ment at this ime. was a fine, but under the Christian Emperours 
the offence was made capital. 

Some, however, contend that the law was so called from Scan- 
tinius Aricinus, who procured it to be passed; it not being usual 
(as they say) for laws to receive their titles from those who. are 
the objects of them, but from those who introduce them. It 
may be so; though this is not always the case :—but the matter 
is of no great consequence, Ruperti, I observe, inclines to the 
latter opinion. ' 


Vax. 70. Safe tn tts numerous, §c.] Thus Lucan, 
ipsa metus exolverat audax 
‘¢ Turba suos. Quicquid multis peccatur, inultum est.” 


Vin. 80. ————— with strong athletick bread :] See Sat. xt. 


Ver. 93. Cower'd o'er your labour, like the squalid jade, &c. } 
és Mistresses of families,” says the old Scholiast, ‘‘ if they suspected 
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66 W hyHister’s freedman heii'’d his wealth,and why 
‘‘ His spouse, while yet he lived, was bribed so high, 
‘‘ | spare to tell; the wife, -who,.sway'd by gain,’ 
“¢ Can make a third in bed, and ne’er complain, ‘ 
‘¢ Sull thrives: on secrets gold and jewels wait, ~ 
‘¢ Then wed, my girls ; be silent, and—be great * 

‘‘ Yet these are they who, loud in Virtue's cause, 
‘¢ Consign our venial errours to the laws, 
‘‘ And, while with partial aim their censure moves, 
“‘ Acquit the vultures, and condemn the doves.” * 
Laronia paused ; guilt flush’d the zealots’ face ; 
They felt her just reproof, and fled the place. 
But how shall vice be shamed, when, loosely drest 
In the light texture of a cobweb vest, 
You, Creticus, amid the wondering crowd, 
At Procla and Pollinea rail aloud ® 


their female slaves of too great familiarity with their masters, 
used, by way of punishment, to fasten them to a large log of 
wood before the door, and keep them to incessant labour by dint 
of blows.” Their usual employment, it appears, was spinning. 
To “ belay,” is to fasten, to secure, &c. I mention this, because 
Johnson has mistaken its meaning. When will the booksellers do 
justice to their country and themselves, by engaging some ju- 
dicious scholar to revise the labours of this great man, instead of 
printing edition after edition with acknowledged and increasing 
imperfections ! 


VER. 99. You, Creticus, §c.}] Some will have this to be a fic- 
titious name formed from Crete, (the judges of that island being 
deservedly famous for the integrity of their decisions,) and iron- 


ically given to some magistrate then in office: others, with more . 


Treason, suppose it to be a real name; and apply it to a descendant 
of the great Metellus, who took the addition from his conquests. 
‘The Scholiast says, there was a learned pleader of this name ‘under 
the Casars; another Creticus, but of what profession I know not, 
is mentioned by Martial, who addresses an epigram to him: and 
this, perhaps, is the person so indignantly apostrophised. 

What I have rendered a ‘ cobweb vest,” is in the original, 
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These, you, rejoin, are ‘“‘ daughters of the game.” 
Strike, then ;—yet know, though lost to honestf{ame, ~ 
The wantons would reject a robe so thin, 

And blush, while suffering, to display their skin. 


multitia ; that i is, Say ‘the criticks, sericas, vel bombycinas molli 
subtextas subtemine, &c. This I conceive to be confounding two 
things as distinct as silk and cotton.’ Serica vestes (I speak with 
some hesitation) were what we call fine cottons, imported into 
Europe, in Juvenal’s time, as they were ages before, from India, 
through the country of the Seres, the: modern Bocharia. Bom- 
bycine ‘vcestes, on the contrary, were of silk, and from Sing, 
(China,) a region much more remote. 

It is not easy to say when the use of these vests was first in- 
troduced into Rome: no mention ef them occurs during the times 
of the old republick; so that they probably crept in with other 
luxuries, under the Emperours. They were first appropriated to 
the ladies, and appear to have given no small offence, if we may 
judge from the frequent pelting which they received, Seneca is 
particularly severe against them, and quotes, with some humour, 
two lines of P. Syrus: 


«¢ ZEquum est induere nuptam ventum textilem, 
«* Palam prostare nudam in nebula linea ! 


A woven wind should married women wear, - 
And naked in a linen cloud appear ! 


And in a very curious passage, tinctured with that pruriency of 
language to which, with reverence be it spoken, this grave philo- 
sopher was somewhat prone: Video sericas vestes, si vestes vocanda: 
sunt, in quibus nthil est quo defendi corpus aut denique pudor possit : 
quibus sumptis mulier parum liquido nudam se non esse jurabit, 

Hec ingentt summa ab ignotis etiam ad commercium gentibus accer- 
suntur, “ut ‘matron: nostre ne adulteris quidem’ plus sui in cubiculo 
quam in publico ostendant. ‘The adoption of them by the men, 
-was therefore .a novelty when Juvenal wrote; ‘and if we consider 
the fashion of a2 Roman gown, we must allow that a brawny 
Magistrate, sitting on his awful tribunal in muslin, was a sight 
calculated to provoke a less irritable spectator than our author. 


Ver. 103. The wantons would reject a robe so thin,} The word 
which I have rendered robe, is toga; this was peculiar to the 
men, as stola was tothe women: but females of dishonest lives, 
and more especially such as were convicted of adultery, were en- 
joined by way of penance to appear in publick in the togg. Thus 
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* But Sirius glows, [ burn.” Then quit your dress; 
*Twill thus be madness, and the scandal less. 

O! when our legions, with fresh laurels crown’d, 
And smarting still from many a glorious wound, 
‘Our rustick mountaineers (the plough laid by, 
For city cares) a judge so drest descry, 

What thoughts arise? Lo! vests, that scarce become, 
A witness, robe the awful bench of Rome ; 

And Creticus, stern champion of the laws, 
Gleams through the tissue of pellucid gauze ! 


Martial, speaking of an effeminate wretch who walked out in it, 
says that he was mistaken by the people for a condemned 
strumpet ; 

‘¢ Thelin viderat in toga spadonent, 

«© Damnatam Numa dixit esse mecham.” 


Hence stolata and togata came by degrees to signify the virtuous 
and the loose part of the sex. The epigrammatist can find no 
worse designation of his antagonist, than matrie togate filius, in 
plain English, son of a w- ; and he upbraids an acquaintance 
for sending a sfola to a woman of no reputation, when a tage 
would have suited her better. 


6 ianthina donas! 
‘* Vis dare que meruit munera? mitte togam. 








The Romans seem to have borrowed this custom, as they did 
many others, from the Greeks, who, as Suidas says, had a law 
that prostitutes should wear a particular dress, tas sraipas arbre 
Popair. 

Ver. 107. O! when our legions, §c.] 1 once followed the 
common opinion, and gave this passage a retrospective view. I 
now believe, with Ruperti, that it relates to the present time, and 
have translated it accordingly. It will be seen that we agree in 
this point only; for, as to the sense of the lines, he seems to have 
altogether mistaken it: Vestituse iste tam ridiculus est, ut, st co 
tndutus leges ac jura ferres, vel * populus modo victor, ac mon- 
tanum oulgus, positis aratris,” te videndi audtendique cupiditate 
edcurreret. Vol. 11, 70. Nothing can be more unworthy of 

e author. 
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Anon from you, as from its fountain head, 
Wide and more wide the: raging pest will spread, 
As swine take measles from distemper’d swine, _ 
And one infected grape pollutes the vine. 

Yes, Rome shall see you, lewdlier clad, ere-while, 
For NONE BECOME, AT ONCE, COMPLETELY VILE, 


Ver. 118. And one infected grape pollutes the vine.] 
‘¢ Uvaque conspecta livorem ducit ab uva.” 


It is probable, after all, that Juvenal means nothing more by fiver, 
than that ripening colour which the rusticks of his time supposed 
grapes to acquire by looking at one another. In this case, the line 
will not state the communication of a bad effect, but simply of 
an effect; the translation, however, agrees best with the prece- 
ding example. For the rest, this is a proverbial expression : 
Bor gus 9006 Coteus awcraweras. I find it in many languages. One 
plumb gets colour by looking at another, is said, by Mr. Gladwin, 
{in the Bahar Danush,) to be a common phrase in Persia—to sig- 
nify the propagation of an opinion, custom, &c, 
Vzen.119. Yes, Rome shall see c.] 
<< Foedius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis amictu.” 
Lubin would read aliud, and, I think, judiciously ; for Juvenal 
doés not mean, as he is generally translated, You will attempt a 
worse crime than this dress ; but, You will assume a dress even 
more scandalous and flagitious than this :——evidently alluding to 
his entering. intg the society mentioned below, which took the or- 
naments and attire of women. | 
The observation that immedietely follows, (nemp repeste fuit 
turpissimus,) :is' a most important one, and cannot be too frer 
quently, nor ton deeply meditated upon. Dryden, or rather Sta- 
pylton, renders it, . 
«< No man e’er reach’d the heights of vice at first,” 
which is very correct; though, if the laws of translation allowed, 
it might be given with more effect thus loosely : 
By just degrees we mount from crime to crime, 
And perfect villain is the work of time. 
Madan has quoted a passage from some forgotten tragedy, 
which affords an admirable comment on it: 
«© Never let man be bold enough to say, 
<< Thus and no further shall my passion stray: - 
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Join that dire circle,which belie their sex, [necks, 
Their .brows with tires adorn, with pearls their 


‘‘ The first crime past, compels us on to more, 
‘¢ And guilt proves fate, which was but choice before.” 


Beaumont has an allusion to it, in his King and no King : 


_ & There is a method in man’s wickedness, , 
«¢ It grows up by degrees. I am not come 
‘¢ So high as killing of myself; there are 
‘¢ A hundred thousand sins ’twixt it and me, 
“¢ Which I must do—I shall come to’t at last.” 


~ And Gresset applies it very happily to the singular depravity of 
the unfortunate Ver-Vert : 


¢¢ J] démentit les célébres maximes 

«¢ Od nous lisons, qu’on ne vient aux grands crimes 
‘“¢ Que par dégrés. 11 fut un scélérat 

‘¢ Profés d’abord, et sans noviciat.” 


Ver. 121. Join that dire circle, §¢.] We have here a piece of 
private history, which, from the silence of contemporary authors, 
cannot now be fully understood. Every one has. heard of the Goon 
Goppess, whose mysterious rites were performed with an extra- 
ordinary appearance of sanctity, by women only; and it would 
seem that a number of meu, in those days of irreligion, had form- 
ed themselves into ‘a society for the sole purpose of burlesquing 
them : 


- Atque utlinam ritus veteres, et : publica saltem 
‘¢ His intacta malis agerentur sacra” —— 


but the memory of my readers will supply them with an instance, 
where rites more sacred, and mysteries more divine, were polluted 
—dguin velut occultum pereat scelus ! 

‘l'o make the ridicule more complete, the ancient society adopt- 
ed as much of the established ceremony as possible; the object‘of 
~worship, and the sacrifices, were the same ; and as the women, 
for the sake of greater secrecy and security, met in the house of 
the Consul or Prefect, these assembled in a private house, and not 
in a temple;—but here the resemblance ceased, and ali beyond 
it was profanation and horrour. 

The commentators, however, maintain that Juvenal alludes to 
a college or brotherhood founded by Domitian at Alba, in honeur 
of Minerva, to whom (on account of his superiour wisdom and 
virtue, I suppose) he fancied himself related.* But this appears 





* Domitian was not singular in this idea, for it would be easy 
to name other princes, who prided themselves on some remote 
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Sooth the GoopGonpsss with large bowls of wine, 
And the soft belly of a pregnant swine. = 
No female, strange perversion! dares appear, 

For males, and males alorie, officiate here ; | 
“ Far hence,” they cry, ‘‘unhallow'd sex, be found! 


- “Hence, with -your yelling minstrel’s barbarous 


. sound!) 7 
(At Athens thus, while alt the city slept, 
Cetytto’s priests her secret orgies kept, ; 
Afd ‘in such wanton rites their vigils past, . 
That even Cotytto felt disgust at last.) 
Tuese with a tiring-pin their eyebrows die, 
‘Tillthe full arch gives lustre to the eye, 


to be altogether improbable, from Suetonius’ account of the 
institution: Celebrabat ef in Albano quotannis Quinquatria 
Minerva, cui collegium instituerat ; ex quo sorte ducti magiste- 
rio. fungerentur, ederentque eximias ‘cenationes et scenicos ludos, 
superque oratorum ac poetarum certamina. There are no fea- 
tures of similarity. Add too, that Statius {in a poem to his 
wife) boasts of having obtained three prizes in these con- 
tests; and he wasa man little likely to be connected with a 
band of catamites and atheists. The “ large bowl of wine,” magno 
cratere, is not mentioned without reason: the women usually 
indulged to excess, at the rites of the Bona Dea ; this part of the 
ceremony, therefore, was not likely to escape imitation. 

VER. 133. Tuese with a tiring-pin their eyebrows die, &c.] 
We are now admitted into the interiour of this society, and behold 


. the members at their several employments. These are well ima- 


ginéd and strongly painted: and it the mention of Otho had not 





kind of consanguinity with Minerva. The last on record, I believe, 
is Catherine II. who, as I have frequently heard from one that 
knew her well, could not be more etiectually flattered than by be» 
ing reminded how much she resembled this goddess, as she 
pears on the coins of Attica! There is no accounting for fami y 
prejudices; otherwise I should think she might have been still 
more gratified by being told that she was like Diana. 


“ 
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That, trembling, darts contagious fire ; while those, 
Swill from a glass Priapus, and enclose, 


unfortunately brought Domitian to the author's recollectiqn, and 
‘occasioned a long digression for the sole purpose of attacking one 
who was probably dear to that prince, I know not where we should. 
have found a higher-coloured picture, than that of the detestable 
group before us. 

The custom of darkening and extending the arch of the eye 
seems to have been derived from the East, where it prevailed from 
the earliest ages, We read of Jezabel, (2 Kings, c. ix. v, 30,) that 
she “ painted her face and tired her head, and looked out of the 
window.” In the margin of the Bible it is, ‘‘ she put. her eyes. in 
paint,” that is, says “Bishop Patrick, tn stebium, (or antimony, 
the word employed by Juvenal’s commentators, ) “‘ which made the 
eyes look black, and was accounted beautiful; and also dilated 
the eyebrows, and made the eyes appear big; which in some 
countries was also thought amiable.” Britannicus seems ‘to . have 
agreed with our translators. Per oculos, says he, intellige genas, 
qua inficicbantur ; while the Septuagint renders the Hebrew, 
NOs IslaGsr MNBTE, NAL ETILUICATO THUS oPbarnss auras. To effead 
this, an impa'pable violet-coloured powder was takea up with the 
sharp point of a steel or silver needle, and applied to the inner 
surface of the lids; this was supposed to give the eye a brilliant 
humidity, a lascivious lustre, altogether irresistible. From the 
Fast it travelled to Greece, where we have frequent allusions to it. 
Anacreon desires the painter to give his migtrgss such an eye, that 
the portrait may resemble the original : | 

Exstw 3, rag EKEINE, 

To AcdaJoras curoPeur, 

Bas@apes 3: run xerasone. 

In Reme. too, the custom seems to have been pretty general 
among. the ladies, before the period at which we are arrived ; for 
Ovid, mentiensit among many other notable receipts for increasing 
the pawer oftheir charms. Only, instead. of antimony, (the Gre- 
cian pigment,) the Romans used burnt coal: Nec pudor est ocu~ 
los tenui signasse favilla: indeed, they used something stranger 
still ; the soot which collected round the mouth of: their Iamps;— 
raritatem, says Pliny, superctliorwm emendant cum fungis lucerna- 
rum, et fuligine-que_ est tn rostris earum. This is the compositio 
in the text.. : 


Holyday says that-*‘the bails of their very eyes were coloured:” In — 


this case trementes will not have the idea of lustful, (his word,) but, 
quivering from.the tenderness of the application: but this learnéed 
man was misled, by too literal a translation of his authorities; as 
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In cawls of golden wire, their length of hair; 
Light filmy vests of azure shield-work wear— 
And, by their Juno, hark! the servants swear ! 
Fhese grasp a mirror—pathick Othio’s boast, 
(Auruncan Actor's spoil,) where, while his host, 


thé art to which he alludes, seems altogether impracticable. How- 
ever this may be, the custom continued to prevail even in the de- 
cline of the empire, though it was zealously combated by some of 
the fathers. Naumachius, among much exéellent advice which 
he gives the young women of his time, warns them xo fo blacken 
their eyes—which I the rather mention, because, though Holyday 
probably was not aware of the passage, it seems to favour his in- 
terpretation 
May ds prcive reosesy iro CasPaporow orwwras, 

Ver. 136, Swill from @ glass Priapus, §c.] This vice is re- 
presented by the fabulist (at least it would seem so from the re- 
mains of a litle apologue, which have come down to us) as in- 
troduced in the days of Prometheus. The vice, as Shakspeare 
says, is “‘ of good kindred,” though not quite so highly descend- 
‘ed: but it was not unusual with the ancients, when they could 
not satisfactorily account for the introduction of any abomination, 
to refer it to the ‘‘ unwiser son of Japhet.” A tacit acquiescence, a¢ 
it appears to me, in the Scripture doctrine of original depravation. 

On the line before us, it will be sufficient to remark, that it 
strongly characterises the profligacy of those wretches, who not 
only assumed the dress and manners of women ; but ostentatioualy 
Imitated the most abandoned part of them, in their unnatural 

‘ propensities, 

Van. 139. And, by their Juno, hark! the servants swear! 5c: } 
Men swore by the male, and women by the female deities; there 
are exceptions to be found, no doubt, but Juno was always con- 
sidered as exclusively belonging to the latter. For a man, there- 
fore, to swear by her, was the extreme of efieminacy and irre- — 
ligion; and this probably was what chiefly recommended it to 
this worshipful fraternity. But this is net all: the corruption had 
reached the attendants; and they, who were only allowed to swear 
by the genius of their master, keep pace with him in effeminacy 
and impiety, and already invoke his Juno! 

Ver. 140. These grasp a mirror—pathick Otho’s boast,) Our 
author seems extremely hostile to Otho : he recollected, perhaps, 
the influence which he possessed in the court of Nero, to whose 

‘pleasures be administered in the most shameless manner. With 
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With. shouts; the, signal of the fight required, 
He view'd his mailed form ; view'd, and admired! 


rs TONS Doi ye . 
the usual versatility of favourites, he was the first to join Galbay 
against his too indulgent master ; and we now see him murdering — 
the man whem he.contributed so much to advance}: .. os 
And yet he had some virtues. When his compliance with the 
vices of Nero had procured him the province of Lusitania, he con- 
ducted himself like a just and mercifyl governour: and there 16 
great reason to suspect, that the report of his effeminate behavi- 
our in the struggle with Vifellius, is a satirical exaggeration. Let 
' 


eee 


us hear Tacitus: Nec ili segné dut corruptum luxu iter ; (not a word 
‘of the speculum ;) sed lorica ferrca, et ante signa pedester, horri- 
dus, incomptus, famégque dissimilis. This rough and soldierlike 
appearance, s6 ‘unlike his fotmer habits, added to his voluntar 
death, and the alleged motives for it, should have exempted him 
from the sarcastick triumph with which Juvenal pursues his end. 
‘But he was actuated by a spirit of hostility to the Flavian ‘family, 
with ‘whom Otho was a favourite: for Vespasian, who suspected ~ 
Galba of a design upon his life, and therefore persecuted his me~ | 
“mnory, could not but be well pleased with his murderer. . 

‘¢ Pathick Otho’s: boast” is pleasantly parodied from Virgil’s 


‘validi*gestamen Abartis; as is “ Auruncan Actor’s spoil,” in the 
‘next'line, from <Actoris Aurunci spolium: showing, as Holyday , 
‘expresses it from Lubin, ‘ that these base sinners as much : 
“esteemed of Otho’s looking-glass, as Turnus did of the mighty spear | 
‘which he bravely wonn from Actor Auruncus.” But these “ base 


“sinners” were not in possession of Otho’s looking-glass, nor does 
*Juvenal say so: they had, indeed, a mirror, and so had Otho; 
‘ the indignation of the poet supplied the rest. : 
_ Otho obtains no favour from Dr. Ireland: ** Amidst the ob- 
! scurity of this passage,” (he says,) ‘ which is very abrupt and 
- unconnected, the meaning of Juvenal may, in some degree, per- 
- haps, be discovered, by referring to.the history of the time. Galba 
- entercd Rome (see.Dio) with bis sword hanging from his neck 
bv a string, being: too much ‘crippled to bold it in +his hand! 
- What a triumph,. the conquest of such a foe! Nimirum sunmt 
: ducis est £ Otho’s treachery, too, was remarkable in this affair. 
. He attended the Emperour, as his friend, to the Capitol ; then 
. stole away to the camp to bribe the soldiers, and left the pour old 
man to be stabbed by his partisans, who remained-behind. As to 
. - his march against Vitellius, it was but a march—for he quitted the 
_ field before the action, pretending that he could. not, bear the sight 
- of citizens destroying one another !—~as if, adds Die, he had not 
_ Temoved every body that stood between himself and the empire, © 
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Lo, a new subject for the Historick page, 

A mirror, midst the arms of civil rage!— - + 

To murder Galba, was—a general’s part ! 

A stern republican’s—to dress with art! 

The empire of the world in arms to seek, 

And— spread a softening poultice o’er the cheek! 

Preposterous vanity! and never seen, _ 

Or in the Assyrian or Egyptian queen, 

Though That in arms near old Euphrates stood, 

And This the doubtful fight at Actium view’d. 
No reverence for the table here is found, 

But brutal mirth and jests obscene go round ; 


wowsp ¥ Tus Ts SwaTES xa Tor Kaicapa, tor Ts avToxpaTopa ay avy TH 
Papn Penvoes, Lib. yxtv.c.10.. The only thing to be com- 
mended in him was his death. Plutarch says he lived full as badly 
as Nero, but died better : and Dio states this. still more strangly : 
NOISE YE ny ardpucrar Cnoas, uacarmica aosbave, xas ROXBPVOTATA THY 
ReyN? &pWaras, asa avtn¢ aomdrayn.” 

Ver. 154. No reverence for the table here is found, &c.} Among 
many absurd, and many impious tenets of the ancient theology, 
there are some to be found of excellent tendency, and not unde- 
‘serving of imitation. Such, for instance, as thé reverent attention 
with which they regarded their tables, at which the gods were con 
stantly supposed to be invisible guests : 


‘¢ Ante focos olim longis considere scamnis 
; _ & Moserat, et mensz credere adesse Deos.” Fast. 
This pleasing idea originated in the infancy. of the world, when 
both profane and sacred history assure us, that celestial intelli- 
gences, ‘ on errands of supernal goodness bent,” did not disdain 
to sit and eat with men. Thus Catullus, in that noble burst of 
poetry which concludes his Peleus and Thetis : 


‘« Presentes namque ante domus invisere castas 

“* Szepius, et sese mortali ostendere cetu 

‘¢ Ceelicola, nondum spreta pietate, solebant.” 
Whatever may be thought of this persuasion, the consequences of 
it were highly beneficial: for hence arose that universal hospita- 
lity in countries and in times confessedly barbarous: hence, toa, 
that inviolable sanctity attached to the character of a poor maa, 
and 2 stranger, who, for aught his entertainer knew, might be a 


E 2 
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They lisp, they squeal, and the rank language use 
Of Cybele’s lewd votaries, or the stews. 


superiour being in disguise. Such, at least, was the prevailing doc- 
trine in the days of Homer : 

omnes sos Semis es’, ud" os xeaxsww oodey sA90s 

Beis atipacas’ wees yup Arcs siaw aerarres 

Haves vt, wlanes t3 ——— 
And to this, as well as to the particular case of Abraham, the 
author ef the Epistle to the Hebrews alludes: ‘ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers ; for thereby some have entertained angels 
ea xutr. 2. The same thought, too, js beautifully 
touched by Massinger, with a reference to the parting speech of 
the Archangel Raphael, to Tobit and his son: 


6 — I tried your charity, 
__ When in a beggar’s shape you took me up, 
‘¢ And clothed my naked limbs, and after fed, 
‘¢ As you believed, my famish’d mouth. Learn all, 
_ By your example, to look on the poor 
és With gentle eyes ! for in such habits, often, 
‘© Angels desire analms.” Virgin Martyr, Act 1v. sc. iii. 


While the table was regarded as sacred, ispes xpupa, no light 
aliscourse was permitted there: hence we find the mast grave and 
important conversations of the auciant philosophers to have taken 
place at it: conversations, which began with a pious libation to the 
presiding power, “ though unseen,” and which tended ta the ins 
.Grease of wisdom and virtue. With reason, therefore, does Juvenal 
Jaunch his indignation at this execrable society, who, not coa- 
tent with burlesquing the rites, profaned the wholesome customs, 
of their ancestors, and instead of the images of the Gods, (by the 
apposition of which they used to consecrate it,) placed upon the 
polluted table, the instruments of impurity and vice ! . 


Ver. 157. Of Cybele’s lewd votaries, §c.] He alludes to the, . 
obscene buffooneries with which the feast of this mother of the gods 
was celebrated ; and which were so gross, that one, who knew 
them well, assures us, the parents of the actors in them were 
ashamed to be present’ at the rehearsals which took place at 
home, previous to the celebration of the festival. 

‘The Galli mentioned a few lines below, were the priests of 
Cybele: effeminate, debauched, and irreligious wretches, differing 
‘in nothing, but.their being eunuchs, from this respectable set. It is 
not without cause, therefore, that Juvenal wonders why the latter 

rve so useless a mark of distinction; the removal of which 
would completely assimilate them to their worthy prototypes. 
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Some wild enthusiast, silver’d o’er with age, 

Yet fired by lust’s ungovernable rage, 

OF most insatiate throat, is named the priest, 

And sits fit umpire of the unhallow’d feast : [blade 

Why pause they here—they, whom the Phrygian 

Should, long ere this, have perfect Galli made ! 
Gracchus admired a cornet or a fife, 

And, with an ample dower, became his wife: 

The contract sign'’d, the wonted bliss implored, 

A costly supper decks the nuptial board, 

And the new bride, amid the wondering, room, 

Lies in the bosom of the accutsed groom! 

_ And want we, Nobles, for this monstrous deed, 

The Censor ot the Aruspex! Would there need 

More expiations, sacrifices, vows;  . 

For calving women, or fot lambing cows? 
The lusty priest, whose limbs dissolved with heat, 

What time he danced beneath the Ancilia’s weight, 


Ver. 164%. Gracchus admired, &c. | Whether this horrid trans- 
action really happened as Juvenal relates it, cannot now be told, 
as rione of his contemporaries speak of it: certain it is, that Nere 
had set the exumple, and, as our author well observes, quis nos 
faciet quod princeps ? That I may not be obliged, as Tacitus says, 
fg return to so disgusting a subject, (ne sapius eadem prodigentia 
harranda sit,) I will give the historian’s account of it: ‘ At the 
feast of Tigellinus, the Emperour personated a woman, and wx 
given in marriage to one of his favourites called Pythagoras. The 
augurs assisted at the ceremony, the portion was paid, the genial 
couch prepared, the neptial terches lighted wp, and all which ina 
natural marriage is coveted with darkness, freely exposed to the 
view of the poeple.” Ann. xv. 38. 

Ver. 170. And want we, Nobies, for this monstrous decd, 

The Censor, or the Aruspex /| The first purified thé 

city from offences, by punishment; the second from fionstrous 
births, prodigies, &c. by sacrifices and expiations. It was the 
service of the latter that was now called for. 


Ver. 174. The lusty priest, §&c.} It appears from this, that 
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Now flings the ensigns of his god aside, - 
And takes the stole and lammeum of a bride! 


Gracchus was of a noble family, (indeed it is said so just below,). 
for such only could be admitted into the college of the Salii or 
priests of Mars, who ‘had the care of the Ancilia. They were 
twelve in number, and‘were so called from the extravagance of 
their gestures in their annual procession through the city. Plu- 
tarch gives a description of their dress, &c. which is very pic- 
turesque in the original :-— Tag ‘spas wsAras avadabuct ey te Maptiw: 
prs, Dorines ay evdsdvpsros YiTwmonys, pitpass de Heres DersCuopsvos 
UTC, Kote Kptem YaAxe Popurrec, eyxeipsdions Oy puixpors va Sem 
xpeorrec’ 9 de aAAn THs opyncens wodwy spyor sss. Kisuvtas dt eervragerot, 
SAsyuc TIVO, NOS puraeoras sy vbw Tay syorts nas qruxvoTnte 
pate popng xas xuPoryt@- awodidorrss, Vit. Num. 

With respect to the Ancile, it was a circular, pr oblong shield, 
which, in the days of Numa, fell from heaven, and was looked 
upon as the Palladium of: the city. To prevent its being stolen, 
as that of Troy had been, the good king, as Ovid says, Cogstfiun 
multe caliditatis init ; ordered eleven more to be made as like it 
as possible, and delivered the whole into the keeping of tivelve of - 
the most respectable families of Rome. It was these which were 
carriéd about the streets in such boisterous solemnity. 

When we consider the-disposition of the Romans, we shall be 
almost tempted to excuse the. salutary fraud of. Numa. In giving 
them a pledge of security from above, he evidently sought to check 
that suspicious ferocity, which induced them to see their safety.in 
nothing but incessant warfare, and the depression of their neigh- 
bours. Not was the experiment a new one: these aya\para 
Siowevn were frequent in the old world: witness the statue of 
Pallas at Troy, of Cybele in Phrygia, of Diana in Taurus, of Mi- 
nerva at Athens, &c. &c. Though in some tases, these well-meant 
deceptions seem to have answered the purpose of their employers, 
yet are they for ever to be deplored, as having, in later days, 
taught men to use them, with little variation, in the fanciéd sup- 
port of a cause which wants no such aids. 


Vzr.177. And takes the stole and fiammeum of a bride !| The 
Jlammeum, which.[ have adopted for want of a correspondent term 
in English, was a light flame-coloured verl, or hood, worn by vir 
gins on the day of marriage: its object was to hide their blushes, 
or rather, perhaps, to favour their delicacy, by encouraging 
the spectators to confound the suffusion of modesty, .with the 
ruddy tinge shed over the cheek by the hue of the covering. It 
is well described by the Scholiast :—Quibus nove nupte cooperi- 
untur, Vestis pudoré similis, quam et propter pudorem acciprebant. 
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Father of Rome,! from. what pernicious chime; 
Did Latian, swains: derive'so foul.a crime? °4; 7 F 
Tell where the poisonous nettle first arose, [flows ? 
Whose baneful. juice through. all thy: offspring 
Behold! a man for rank and power renown’'d, © 
Marries'a man *—and: yet, with thunderitig*sourd, 
Thy brazen helmet shakes not! earth yet stands . 
Fix'd on its base, nor feels thy wrathful hands! * 
Is thy arm shorten'd? Raise to Jove thy prayer-— 
But Rome-no longer knows thy g guardian care; ? 
Quit then the charge to some more watch ful Power: 
Of strength to punish in the obnoxious hour,‘ 
“© To morrow, with.the sun,.I must attend [friend 
“In yonder valley!’ * Why? . ** You guess; -a 
* Takes him a husband, and,has.ask'd a few mo 
Few, yet: but wait awhile, aid we shall view 
These contracts form’d without or shame of fear, * 
And enter'd In THE’RECORDS OF THE YEAR! - 

* Meanwhile, one Pang these passive ‘monsters 

find, - 7 L ., : 
One ceaseless pang, that preys upon the mind ; 
They cannot shift their sex, and pregnant prove 
With the dear pledges of.a husband’ § love | 


The stole or flowing gown, already mentioned, was ‘the grave 
‘and decent habilimerit of a matron. { need not’ point out the bite 
terness of the satire.- 


Ver. 196; Meanwhile, one pang, 6c.) See. the complaint of 
the eunuch Eutropius, after hig dismission from the arms of the 
‘Feyptian soldier : } 


ss ——-—--- generis pro sors durissima nostri! 
‘¢ Femina cum senuit, retinet connubia party, -. 

. & Uxorisque decus-matris veverentia pensat } Doone 
4* Nos Tacine fg, ne¢‘pignore nitimur ullo,”: eos 
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Wisely confined by Nature’s steady plan, 
Which counteracts the wild desires of man. 
For them, no drugs prolifick powers retain, 
And the Luperci strike their palms in vain. 


Ver. 203. And the Lauperci strike their pales tn vain.}] The 
festival of the Lupercalig (to which Juvenal here alludes) seems 
to have been instituted m honour of Pun by the herdsmen; und 
the rites were such as would naturally suggest themselves to their 
uncultivated minds. A goat was sacrificed, and as that animal 
was the symbol of generation, the rusticks, who partook of it, were 
supposed to have the faculty of communicating fecundity to what- 
ever they touched: they therefore wrapt themselves in the ski 
of the victim, and ran about the fields with a thong or light wand 
in their hands, with which they gently struck the: palms of the 
women who superstitiously threw themselves in their way. 

This festival was probably introduced into Italy by Evander; 
whe was found sacrificing by ALneas (see the beautiful description 
of it, Eneid. lib. vit1.) in a thick grove near the Palatine hill... As 
this was also the spot whete Romulus and his brother were after- 
wards suckled by the wolf, it became deubly interesting tq the 
Romans; and here, therefore, they built their temple to Lupercus 
or Pan. 

The privilege of rendering the ladies fruitful was not long con- 
fined to the rusticks. Two societies of noble Romans were early 
instituted fur this benevolent purpose, :and-a third was afterwards 
added by Julius Cesar, of which Antony was a member: : 


Caear. Antoniys!. 
Anton. Cesar, my lord. | 
Cesar. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, | 
‘Fo touch Calphurnia: for our elders say, 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 


Thig folly continued long after the introduction of Christianity ; 
and is frequently alluded to, in terms of great indignation, by 
Lactantius, Minucius Felix, Prudentius, and others. But in their 
days, some slight innovations had been introduced :—the ladies 
who, when Juvenal wrote, only exposed their bare hands to the 
stroke, began now to strip themselves, to receive it more effec- 
tually, To sum up all ia a word, this ceremony, indecent as it 
was, seems to have been one of the last Pagan superstitions that 
went out. It was abolished by Gelasius, and not without trouble : 
nay, the discontent ran so high, that the holy father was obliged 
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And yet these prodigies of vice appear 
Less monstrows, Gracchus, than the net and spear,’ 
With which equipp’d, you urged th’ uneeual fight, 
And fled, dishonour’d, in a nation’s sight ! 
Though nobler far than each illustrious.name, 


That throng’d the pit, spectators of your shame, | 
Nay, than the man whose gold the shows supplied, 
At which your base dexterity was tried. — 


to justify himself by an elaborate apology, which still exists :— 
Apud illos, says he, nobiles tp currebant, et matron nudato cor- 
pore vapulahant! 2 | 

Ver. 205. Less monstrous, Gracchus, than the net and spear, &c.] 
Holyday thinks it strange that Juvenal should fancy it more 
mohstrous m Gracehus to become a gladiator than a wife; ‘“ the 
one being only a fault against honour, the other a crime against 
nature.” He will, therefore, have it, that the poet does not com- 
pare the two for the heinousness, but for the impudence in com 
mitting them, But this was far from the mind of Juvenal, who 

ought as he spoke, and really believed this last action of Grac- 
chus te- be his worst.—** Yet this,” says Dr. Ireland, “ may well 
be daubtefl. In the eighth Satire, he seems to go a step further, and 
to consider the stage-playing of the great'men, as still worse than 
their gladiatorship. Yet could he be of this opinion? Perhaps 
it iy an instance of that spirit of aggravation which so much dis- 
tinguishes Juvenal. Whatever be the vice which he lashes, he 
bestows the whole of his fury upon it; and in many places the 
¢limax of moral reprehension is strangely perverted.” 
_ It is certain, however, that the gladiatorship of the nobility was 
felt with the utmost horrour by the writers of Roman history, 
whether native or Grecian. As I shall have occasion to return to 
the subject, I postpone what I have to say on this adventure of 
Gracchus, to the eighth Satire, where it is given more at large. 


Ver. 209. That throng’d the pit, 5c.}| What is here, in default 
of a better word, called the pit, ( podium,) was a nasrow slip be- 
tween the orchestra or front of the arena, and the lowest hae of 
benches; affording just space enough for the-curule chairs of the 
magistrates, and she first families of the state, which are enue 
merated by the author. ; 
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That angry Justice form’d.a dreadful hell, . 
That ghosts in subterraneous regions. dwell, 
od hat hateful: Styx his sable. current ‘rolls; ~ | 
And Charon ferries o'er unbodied souls,‘ : 
Are now as tales or. idle fables prizéd, « 4 
By children question’d, and by men despised : 
YET THESE DO THOU BELIEVE. .. What thoughts 
declare, 
Ye Scipios, once the thunderbolts of war! 
Fabricius, Curius, great Camillus’ ghost ¢. 
Ye valiant, Fabii, in yourselves aa host! — - 
Ye dauntless youths at fatal Cannz slain! 
Spirits of ‘many a brave and bloody plain’! 
What thoughts are yours, whene’ ery with | feet | 
unblest,” . 
An UNBELIEVING SHADE invades your rest! ? 
—Y¥e fly, to expiaté the blasting view 3; ' 
Fling on the pine-tree torch. the sulphur blue, {. 
And from the drip ping bay, dash round the lustral ( 
dew. 


ot 
~ aot 
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Ver. 226. Ve ht, to expiaté the Blasting view ; or, The 
Ancient manner of purifying those who were polluted by ‘the sight 
or touch of impure objects, was with sulphur, and fire made o 
the unctuous pine :” they were also sprinkled with a laurel branch 
dipped in water. Juvenal’s expression is—cuperent lustrari, st 
qua darentur, if they could get sulphur, &c. i.e. says Lubin, 
‘apud inferos, ubi taha FORTE non sunt ! 1 love a careful commen- 
tator like Lubin. In the simplicity of his heart, he sometimes 
ventures to suspect the veracity of his author; but that he could 
ever be guilty of the crime of poetry, ‘does not once seem to have 
entered his thoughts. 

For the rest; we see here,. that the poet attributes the profi 
gacy ofthe times to the disbelief of a future state, and certainly 
with great reason ; for were it possible that such incredulity could 
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AND yet to these abodes we all must come,‘ © 
Believe, or not, these are our final home; -’ 


3 * 
e 


become genera], no barrier would remain of sufficient force to — 


check the torrent of vicious propensities, which would burst upon 
us from a thousand springs, and again, as in the days of Noah, 
<< fill the earth with corruption and violence.” 

It is to be lamented that Juvenal, who appears extremely 
anxious to impress upon the minds of his countrymen, the exis- 
tence of a future state, should yet give a description of it which, 
to speak tenderly,: borders. upon the mean, if not the ridiculous. 
But he is rather to be pitied than blamed. Such doctrines as his 
creed supplied, he laboured to enforce. It is true, purer sources 
ef information had been opened, but before we condemn his igno- 
rance, we ought to be sure that he had it in his power to avail 
himself of them. 

Mr. Owen has an excellent observation on this passage. 
‘¢ Many strange conceptions have prevailed, even among Chris- 
tians, with regard to. the circumstances of the invisible world. 
And no wonder : we can only conceive it under sensible i images. 
But the general .truth stands. independent ofall fictions, and follies. 
Scepticism may smile at the croaking frogs, and squalid ferrymany 
but Nature will not be laughed out of her hopes. and fears.” . 

These ‘“ strange conceptions,”. however, ,do not affect Chris- 


. tianity. They sre the reveries of men, unmindful alike of the 


language of their divine. Master, and of his Apostle. By the 
former, a state of reprobation is briefly, but forcibly, described, 
as a place ‘“‘ where the worm dicth not, and the fire is not 
quenched :” and of a state of blesseduess, the latter says, with 
witrivalled energy and beauty, ‘“‘ Eye hath. not seen, nor-ear 
heard, neither hath it entéred into the heart of man.to conceive, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

. &tis elsewhere-said, that on the revision of this work, few errours 
were discovered that afiected the sense of the original: the trans-. 
lation of this passage, however, has been controyerted by some 
of my literary friends. ." As their arguments ‘all tend to the'same 


point, I subjuin these of the Laureat, which I consider asthe © 


mnost elaborate, for the reader’s consideration. 

“ The absurd stories of the infernal regions are now. hardly cre-- 
dited in the nursery, but suppose them true, and think what the 
ghosts of our ancient warriours would feel, when the shades of 
wretches like these come among them; they would seck. every 
means of lustration, as being polluted by the sight. 
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Though wide around our conquering arms are 
hurl'’d, 
And the huge grasp embrace the polar world. 


Here Juvenal has completely done with this part of his subject, 
and what follows connects with what immediataly preceded the 
passage. ‘* Alas! wretches that we are! we are now brought to 
that disgraceful situation, that while our arms are victorious in 
the most remote parts of the earth, we are stained with crimes 
unknown to the barbarians we have subdued.” 

' Your own note, beginning I¢ ts to be lamented, convinces me 
that it was by no means the intention of Juvenal to “ impress the 
belief of a future state on the minds of his countrymen,” for had 
that been his intention, he would have selected, as Virgil bas done 
‘In his sixth Zneid, the most solemn and impressive notion of 
future state: instead of which, he has chosen the most absurd, 
puerile, and improbable circumstances, and the wna transire va- 
dum tot miltia cymba is to me decisive of his own incredulity ; 
and it should scem that you are something of the same epinion, 
as you have scarcely noticed it. 
‘ - However unlikely the unlearned meh of ancient Rome were to 
be tainted with that scepticism which prevailed among their pos 
terity, surely it was not the shade of an unbeliever that was so 
peculiarly calculated to rouse the indignation of those “ thunder- 
bolts of war,” as one of those effeminate wretches who form the 
object of the whole satire, as well after as before this passages 
besides, to whom can ¢alis umbra relate, but to the imperial pathick 
or the noble and cowardly gladiator ?” 


Such is the opinion of Mr. Pye: it is also that of Ruperti, 
‘who sees no difficulty in the expression, taken in this sense. 
Vol. 11. 91. | 

It would ill become me to have appeared es a translator of — 
Juvenal, without previously weighing these and similar objections. 
I could never believe the author capable of saying, “ 1 inform 
you, Gracchus, that there is no future state ; but—if there should 
be, what would the spirits of our ancient warriours think of you ?” 
Gracchus must have laughed outright at such a questien, and, if 
he condescended to notice it at all, have replied that—he need not 
trouble himeelf with eonjecturing what might be thought of him 
by those who, according to the interrogator’s own premises, were 
nonentities. But Juvenal was no unbelievers. He describes, 
indeed, the world of spirits, as peopled by the figments of the 
poets; and I know not how he could do otherwise: but it does 
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But why of conquest boast? the conquer'd climes 
Are free, O Rome, from thy detested crimes, 


mot therefore follow that he gave credit to those fooleries. He 

uses them as Socrates, perhaps, would have done, in confor- 

mity to the traditionary creed, as a simple vehicle of his opinion 
ting the immortality of the soul, and nothing more. 

As to his “ selection of circumstances,” I might attribute it to 
the want of a correct tasie, which is visible on other occasions ; 
but I am more inclined to place it to the account of his peculiar 
turn for satire: he is—petulanté splene cackinno, and sometimes 
weakens bis argpment by too free an indulgence of it. Here he 
evidently aims at Virgil, with whose description of Charon, Styx, 
&c. he does not appeur greatly edified, and which, indeed, what~ 
ever may be thought of its sublimity, is scarcely less puerile than 
bis own. The “ frogs” ure not very heroick, it must be confessed ; 
but the aaa ¢ransire, &c. is a mere parody of the Hneid, where 
the grave account of Charon’s taking the two adventurers inte 
his crazy boat, driving the ghosts into a corner to make room for 
them, and finally landing them, completely drenched, on the mud, 
is as obnoxious to ridicule, .as any thing in the passage before us. 

But Ruperti, and those who think with hun, reader Sed tu vera 
puta, “ Suppose these things should be truc!” a version which 
agrees as little with the spirit as the sense of the original, No 
instance can be produced, I believe, where a simple supposition is 
coaveyed in such emphatick language; which, to me, has all the 
air of a solemn injunetioa: ‘‘ Bur Be THOU PERSUADED THAT 
THESE THINGS ARE TRUE.” Nor do I think the criticks more 
successful in their explanation of Idéuc* hes misers traducimur { 
they say it means, “ To what a pase are we wretches come!” J 
see nothing of the language of indignation in this apostrophe, but 
rather of pathos and deep dejection, arising from the conviction 
of a momentous truth: | 


And yet to these abodes we all must come, 
Believe, or not, these are our final home ! 


There is a passage in Petronius, which seems to ascertain the 
sense of this disputed exclamation, Trimalchio produces _at his 
table, a dervam argerteam, (a model of a skeleton, I suppose,) and 
after bandying it about for some time among the guests, affectedly 
breaks out, 

“ Hzev, HEV, NOS MISZROS! quam totus homuncio nilest! 

‘“‘ Sic erimus cuncti, postquem nos auferet Orcus.” 


Ne EE a a ee 


* Several good MSS. read Jilic. 
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No ;—one Armenian all our youth outgoes, «°°. 
And with curs’d fires, for a base tribune glows; — -. 


True: such thy power, Example: He was brought 
An hostage hither, and the infection caught, 

O, bid the striplings flee ! for sensual art. . 

Here lies in wait to lure the untutor’d heart ; 
Then farewell, simple nature !—Pleased no more: 
With knives, whips, bridles, all they prized of yore, 
Thus taught, andthus debauch’'d, they hasten home, 
‘Fo spread the morals of Imperial Rome! | 


- Ver. 235. No ;—one Armenian &c.] Et tamen unus, §c: Rus 
perti thinks that there would be more spirit in this passage, if it 
were put into the dramatick form; and I have adopted his ideas 
The objection is raised by a friend, to what is said in a preceding 
line,—non faciunt ills quos victmus; there is now additional point 
in the reply, Aspice quid faciant commercia ! an expression per- 
haps fgr which the poet was-indebted to that verse of Menander, 
80. 0 appositely quoted by St. Paul : 


OIaiguow xn xencd’ spsrsas nana. 


Juvenal gives the name of the poor youth mentioned in the 
text, (Zalates,) ‘so that the anecdote was probably well known 
when he wrote. It was customary with the Romans, when they 
received hostages from a conquered or tributary state, .to- place: 
them, under 4 pretence of honour,. in some of the most respect= 
able houses; the masters of which were responsible for their 
safety. The tribune, to whom Zalates was intrusted, betrayed his 
duty, and corrupted the principles of his unsuspecting guest.. —- 


SATIRE Il. 





Argument, 


UMBRITIUS, an Aruspex,” and a friend of our Author, dis- 
gusted at the prevalence of pice, and the total disregard of needy 
aad unassuming virtue, 1s intcoduced on the point of quitting Rome. 
The Poet accompanies him some little way from the city, when the 
honest exile, no longer able to suppress his indignation, stops short, 
and tn a strain of animated invective, acquaints him with the causes 
of his retsrement. 

This Satire is managed with wonderful ingenuity. The way by 
which Juvenal conducts his friend out of the city, is calculated ta 
raise a thousand tender images im his mind ; and when, after lin- 
gering a moment at the gate, Umbritius stops to look at it for the 
last-time, in a spot endeared by religion, covered with the venerable 
relicks of antiquity, and in itself eminently beautiful ; we are tempted 
to listen with uncommon attention to the farewell of the solitary 
fugitive. . ‘ 

What he says may be arranged under the following heads: that 
Flattery and Vice are the only thrromg arts at Rome ; that in 
these, particularly the first, foreigners have a manifest superiority 
over the natroes, and consequently engross all favour ; that the poor 
are untversally exposed to scorn and insult ; that the general habits 
of extravagance render it dificult for them to subsiet ; and that « 
crowded capital subjects them to numberless inconveniences unknown. 
in the country (on the tranquillity and security of which he feelingly 
dilates.) He then adverts agatn to the peculiar sufferings of the 
poorer citizens from the want of @ well regulated police: these he 
illustrates by a variety of examples, and concludes in a strain of 
pathos and beauty, which winds up the whole with singular happi- 
NESS. 


* Tacitus says, that on the day Galba was murdered, Umbri- 
tius predicted the impending treachery; (Hist. lib. 1. 27;) in 
which he is followed by Plutarch. Pliny calls him the most 
skilful Aruspex of the age, Umbritius Aruspicum in nostro eve 
perilisszmus. 








én 


SATIRE III. 





v. 1I—4. 


Taovcn my old friend’s retirement pains my 
I yet commend—his purpose to depart, _[heart, 
And give, on Cumz’s solitary coast, 

The Sibyl one inhabitant to boast ! 


_ Ver. 3. — on Cuma’s solitary coast,| Juvenal gives 
the epithet vacue to Cumz, which puzzles honest Barten; for 
how, says he, can a place be empty which is described, just 
below, as a thoroughfare to Baiz? This, too, seems to be the 
stumblingblock of the commentators in general, who, alarmed 
for the veracity of the poet, explain the word, by quieta, otiose, 
non tam plene hominum quam est Roma, &c. But there is no 
need ;—a plate may be uninhabited though crowds traverse it 
daily; and this, in truth, is what the author satirically hints at : 
that Baiz, which Seneca calls diversorium vitiorum, should have 
such attractions for the Romans, as to draw them all to it,—in 
_ despite of the many beautiful spots in its vicinity, through which 
they were obliged to pass, aad of whose charms, therefore, they 
could not be ignorant. . 

. The next line,—atgue unum civem donare Sibylle,— appears to 
me te have been constantly mistaken by the translators. Holyday 


renders it—= 
<6é 











to add, 
‘“< To good Sibylla one inhabitant more;” 


and he is followed by all the rest. Iam inclined to think, how- 
ever, that the poet (still speaking with the warranted license of a 
satirist) meant to insinuate that Cume was really deserted: no 
great compliment, it must be confessed, to the good sense of his 


contemporaries ; for the situation was well chosen, and the country | 


about it delightful. Whether the taste of the Romans improved, 


F 
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Full on the road to Baiz, Cumz lies, 
And many a sweet retreat her shore supplies— 
Though I would make even Prochyta my home, 
Bare as it is, ere the throng'd streets of Rome: 
For what rude, desert spot, breeds more affright, 
Than fires, wide blazing through the gloom of night, 
Houses, with ceaseless ruin, thundering down, 
And all the horrours of this hateful town ? 
Where poets, while the dogstar glows, rehearse, 
To gasping multitudes, their barbarous verse ! 

Now had my friend, impatient to depart, 
Consign’d his little all to one poor cart: 
For this, withont the town, he chose to wait ; 
But stopt a moment at the Conduit-gate.— 


I know not; but this town was afterwards inhabited, and, in the 
reign of Justinian, stood a long and severe siege 

Cumz was dedicated to the Sibyl, who had a tempte here. It 
was here, too, that Dedalus (v. 40) alighted, in his flight from 

rete. 

Ver. 7. Though I would make even Prochyta &c.} Prochyta 
was a bare and rugged rock in the Tuscan sea, not far from the 
Promomtory of Misenus, It is now a fertile, and a pretty spot. 


Vern. 18. Where poets, §c.] The humorous malice of the 
author! who, enumerating the dreadful dangers of an overgrown 
capital—fires, falls of houses, &c. finishes with the most dreadful 
of all—poets reciting their works in the dogdays! Metastasio’s 
translation of this Satire, though neither remarkable for vigour, 
nor for right apprehension of the drift of the original, has yet 
many well turned passages: here is one of them :—to those who 
have experienced an Italian summer, it is peculiarly striking : 

¢ —_______-—- a, tanti rischt 
*¢ Della citta trovarsi esposto, e al folle 
‘* Cicalar de’ poeti a’ giornt esttvi.” 
He follows the rest, in his rendering of the passage above : 
‘¢ Che a far s’en vada alla Sibilla H dono | 
“ D’un nuovo cittadin”— 
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Here Numa.erst his nightly visits paid, : 
And held high converse with the Egerian maid: 
Now the once-hallow’d fountain, grove, and fane, 
Are let to Jews, a wretched, wandering train, 
Whose wealth is one small basket stuff'd with hay: 
For every tree is forced a tax to pay ; 


Ver. 19. Here Nema erst §c.] We lately had occasion to 
notice one of the pious frauds of this good king; here is another 
not less pure in its nature, and not less salutary in its effect. 

Livy tells us that, just without the wajls of Rome, there was a 
litle grove watered by a perepinial spring, which rose jin the 
tniddle of it. To this, Numa, who had probably contracted, in 
the privacy of his former life, a love of solitude which followed 
him to the throne, used frequently to retire: and here he seems, 
soon after his accession, to have conceived the design of turning 
his darling propensity to the advantage of his new subjects. For 
this purpose, he gave out, that, in this lonely recess, he met the 
goddess ['geria, who furnished him from time to time with the 
statutes to be observed by the city. A rude and unjuformed 
race of warriours listened with awe to the dictates of heaven; and 
Numa had the secret satisfaction of seeing his institutions not 
merely received, but revered. 


VER. 23. Whose mealth ts one small basket stuf'd woth hay :} 
The commentatars, not content with the obvious meaning of this 
passage, have laboured to fiud a mystery init. Britannicus, in 
his observations on the sixth Satire, (where the same words are 
again used,) says, that the hay served them to tie on. This is- 
tational enough; but how, rejoins Holyday, could they carry 
about sufficient for, such a purpose? He, therefore, inclines to 
think, with Lyranus, that the hay was not so much a mark of 
their poverty, as of their servitude in Egypt, which, it seems, 
they gloried in obtruding upon the aotice of the Romans: by way 
of contrasting it, I suppose, with their present flourishing and 
happy situation! It may look like trifling to reply, that in this 
Case, they should rather have carried straw: but the truth is, 
there is no room for refinement on the subject. The poet merely 
intended to censure the irreligion and avarice of his countrymen. 
The former, in assigning the sacred groves to this despised race 
(pars despectissima servientium) who, being driven from the city 
by Domitian, were gigd to take up their abode in the nearest 
place which promised them a shelter: and the latter, in exacting 


FQ 
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And while the heaven-born Nine in exile rove, 
The beggar rents their consecrated grove ! 

Thence slowly winding down the vale, we view 
The Egerian grots—ah, how unlike the true: 


Nymph of the Spring! more-honour’d hadst thou 


*~ 


ge! 
If, free from art, an edge of living green _[been, 
Thy bubbling fount had circumscribed alone, 


And marble ne’er profaned the native stone. 


id 


the rent from them, though all their wealth was a basket, in . 


which, perhaps, they carried what they begged, and a little hay, 
which either served for provender for their beasts, (asses,) or for 
themselves to lay their heads on at night. . 
One of Juvenal’s most judicious translators observes, that it is 
‘«¢ improbable the Jews should pay tribute (why tribute? is it not 
mercedem, rent ?) for their cold lodging in a grove,” -Yet this is 


_ expressly asserted by the author, Omnis enim popula, §c. He 


will, therefore, have it (and he is far from being singular) that 
Juvenal alludes to the tribute which every Jew was obliged to pay 
to the Temple, and which, after its destruction, Vespasian trans- 
ferred to the Capitol. Such an idea is altogether inconsistent 
with the spirit of the passage. The obnoxious nature of the de- 


. mand (in Juvenal’s mind) was for the use of the groves themselves, 


and every other supposition weakens the force of his satire. 


Ver. 29. Nymph of the Spring ! &c.} We have here a pleasing 
instance of the good taste of Juvenal ;—~but he was an enthusiastick 
admirer of nature, and the little views of the country with which 


_he indulges us from time to time, are painted con amore, and 


from the heart. 

It is but justice, however, to add, that he is indebted for some 
of the finest touches in the picture before us, to a most exquisite 
description of a fount and grotto, by Ovid: - 

“ in extremo est antrum nemorale recessu, 
‘¢ Arte laboratum nulla; simulaverat artem 
‘“‘ Ingenio natura suo: nam pumice vivo, 
“¢ Et levibus tophis nativum duxerat arcum, 
‘* Fons sonat a dextra tenui perlucidus unda, 
'¢* Margine gramineo patulos incinctushiatus.” Met.11r. 157. 





.- After saying thus much of ancient, it may net be amiss ta 


+ « 
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Umbritius here his sullen silence broke, 
And turn’d on Rome, indignant, as he spoke. 
Since virtue droops, he cried, without regard, 
And honest toil scarce hopes a poor reward ; 
Since every morrow sees my means decay, 
And still makes less the little of to day ; 

I hasten there, where, al} his labours past, 
The flying artist. found repose at last: 


_ While something yet of health and strength re- 


mains, 

While yet my step no bending staff sustains, 
While few gray hairs upon my head are seen, 
And my old age is vigorous still, and green :— 
Here then, I bid my much-loved home farewell, © 
Ah, mine no more! there let Asturius dwell, 
And Catulus ; knaves, who, in truth’s despite, 
Can white to black transform, and black to white, 
Build temples, furnish funerals, auctions hold, 
Farm rivers, ports, and scour the drains for gald! 

Once they were trumpeters, and up and down, 
Follow’d the fencers ; known to every clown, 


subjoin a short specimen of modern taste. On this beautiful 
passage, 
———— quanto prestantius esset 
Numen aque, &c. 





Wakefield remarks, in his Lucretius, Vol. I. 52. Lect color miki 


persuadet veri esse similes divinationes nostras, 

——-————— quanto prestantius 2sset 

Flumen aque, &c. . 
Euge! a river rushing out of an auger-holet I now see why the 
German criticks prefer his divinatzons, as I am told they do, ta 
those of Mr. Person. ; 
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By their puf'd cheeks : now, they themeelves give 
And;:with a-nod, of life and death dispose, [sxows, 








VeR..53. now, they themselves. gite sHOWS;| 
$. e. munera, the technical word for an exhibition of gladiators. 
They once served the prize-figtiters, (fellows who travélied about 
the country, somewhat in the manner of our cudgel:players for- 
merly,) now they affect to be great men themselves, and hire 
gladiators to aniuse the people. 

Such appears to be the plain sense of the passage. Rupert, 
however, is not satisfied ; he thinks, with Hennin, that there is a 
gatirical allusion. to the times of Nero, when musick was:one of 
the gainful arts. In a word, he wishes to understand’ lyrists, or 
mimes, or lawyers, or common criers, or any thing by the ex- 
pression, tather than trumpeters, and followers of.a strolliag: com- 
pany of fencers, as I’ have rendered it. All this seents very 
strange: for on the latter interpretation alone can the poignancy 


of the’ sueceeding. lines. bo aptly founded. The observation ‘which | 


he quotes with such approbation from Ferrarius, that we no- 
where read of trumpeters playing to gladiaters, but always to 
actors, is a little hypercritical. No one imagines that théy! played 
in tune to their thrusts and blows: they were mitch more pro- 
bably employed to call the peuple together, before the com- 
mencement of the show. A- single visit'tv a country fair, would 
explain all this better than a thousand commentators. 

When an ancient custom can be rendered with precision, it is 
always right te do that: justice to the original; when it cannot, it 
is better, perhaps, to give its general: sense,.than to descend to 
particulars, in which every thing is disputed, and nothing con» 
cluded : 
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, — verso pollice vulgi 
~ © Quemlibet occidunt populariter”’—~ 


literally means, from an affectation of popularity they. put to 
death whomsoever the rabble, by a turn of their thumbs, con- 
demn. Verso pollice, and converso pollice, are known to be signals 
of contempt, by which the spectators adjudged to death the van- 
quished- combatant.. How these were expressed,;—whether : by 
holding up a hand clenched, with the thumb: bent baekward, or 
by any other method, cannot now be determined: nor indeed is 
it of much consequence; the sense of the passage is given in 
the translation, and the reader who wishes for further remarks on 
‘it; may consult Dacier and others: who’ have! written’ proféssedly 
‘om the subject.. oo 


When I observed, that the vanquished was adjudged: to death 


__ 
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Fo win the rabble ; then, as avarice wakes, 
Rise from the bloody scene, to—farm the jakes ! 


converso pollice, I should have added, that he was sometimes pre~ 
servéd compresso pollice. I wish‘I could have said frequently : but 
he who considers how great a tendency the sight of reiterated 
murder has-to harden the mind, will not believe that theré were 
many proofs of compassion exhibited. If we look for them any 
where, it must be amongst the Vestal Virgins, whose service was 
unbloody, and who must, therefore, have had a little of the “‘ milk 
_ of human kindness” in them, Hear now Prudentius : 


«¢ © tenerum mitemque animum ! consurgit ad ictus : 
S¢ Et, quoties victor ferrum jugulo inserit, illa 

“© Delicjas ait esse suas! pectusque jacentis 

«< Virgo modesta jubet converso pollice rnmpi ; 

«* Ne lateat pars ulla anima vitalibus imis, 

‘¢ Altius impresso dum palpitat ense secutor !” 


Now I have mentioned thesé sports, (for so they were called !) 
it may not be amiss to add'a few words on the dreadful waste of 
_ mankind occasioned by them. No war, no pestilence, ever swept 

off such multitudes of the human race. Lipsius asserts, that in 
some months twenty or thirty thousand were slaughtered in Eus 
rope alone; and his calculation does not appear at all exaggerated. 
We blame, says he, the cruelty of Nero and Caligula, who pro- 
bably put to death some hundreds of men in the course of their 
reigns ; while we say nothing of many private citizens, who fre- 
quently butchered a thousand in a day | . 

The dead (I scarcely know why, unless from a principle of 
revenge in the living) were anciently supposed to delight in human 
blood: prisoners of war, therefore, were sometimes put to death 
at the grave of a favourite chief wha had fallen in battle, as the | 
readiest way to appease his manes, From this practice, un- 


vee be 


became extremely frequent. . . 
They seém to have received their first.check from Cicere, wha 
introduced a law for preventing candidates for publick offices from 
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And why not every thing ? since THEsE are they, 


Whom Fortune, midst her wild and wanton 


play, 
With human state, her toy, in some blind hour, 


Lifts, from the dregs of earth, to wealth and 
power | 


exhibiting them. Augustus afterwards decreed, that they should 
be given only twice a year; and these regulations continued in 
force during the reign of his immediate successour. Caligula 
agin permitted all the citizens to give them as often as they 
pleased. Domitian, who snuffed the scent of blood like a vulture, 
encouraged them by every means in his power; and even the 
“‘ mild virtues” of Trajun were not thought to be disgraced by 
the horrid spectacle of 10,000 wretched victims, whom he ex- 
hibited in his triumph over the Dacians ! ' 
Besides the checks above mentioned, there were others of a 
secondary nature. ‘Tacitus quotes a decree of the senate, by 
which it was provided, ne quis gladjatorum munus ederet cui minor 
quadringentorum millium res esset. Even thus, it seems to have 
been confined to the free citizens; for Harpocras, the freedman 
of Claudius, is mentioned by Suctonius as exhibiting them by the 
Emperour’s “* special indulgence.” We may now account for the 
indignation with which the poet speaks of these arrogant upstarts, 
who puffed up by the success of their sordid contracts, pre- 
sumed to put forth those bloody shows, and dispose of the lives of 
‘their fellow-creatures at the caprice of a barbarous rabble. 
Combats of gladiators continued to the days of Constantine, 
who, to the honour of Christianity, first prohibited them by an 
edict. Some faint traces of them, however, appeared under the 
succeeding Emperours ; but they were finally done away by. Arca- 
dius and Honorius. © oO ; 


Ver. 58. Whom Fortune, §c.] We must not be surprised at 
finding this capricious deity actuated by a variety of motives in 
the advancement of her creatures. Here, she is influenced by 
levity ; in the following distich, which has all the caustick arch- 
ness of Juvenal, by something not quite so venial; and like a mere 


ynortal female, exerts her power at the expens¢ of her inclination ; — 


Oun sServoa Toxn ce Heonyayer, GAA vee deren 
"Qs Ors Koes maxes oe warle wor Surette 


Anthol. 


— 
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But why, my friend, should I at Rome remain? 
J cannot teach my stubborn lips to feign; 
Nor, when I hear a great man’s verses, smile, 
And beg a copy, if I think them vile, | 
A sublunary wight, I have no skill 
To read the stars; J neither can, nor wiil, 


Ver. 61. But why, my friend, should I at Rome remain?] Mar- 
tial has conveyed this thought from our author, (“ convey, the 
wise it call,”) and worked it up into a tolerable epigram. Here is 
Cowley’s translation, which is not so good as it might be :~—-fur 

3 the concluding couplets I am answerable: 


** Honest and poor, faithful in word and thought, 

“<¢ What has thee, Fabian, to the city brought? 

¢ Thou neither the buffoon nor bawd cans’t play, 

** Nor with false whispers th’ innocent betray 3 

‘6 Nor wives corrupt, nor from rich beldames get 

** A living by thy industry and sweat; 

** Nor with vain promises and projects cheat, 

‘© Nor bribe nor flatter any of the great. 

«¢ What means hast thou to thrive? Ho! thou art just, 
| «¢ A man of courage, firm, and fit for tryst. 
| ‘* Nay then, thou canst not fail !—but, hie thee home, 
| ‘‘ For seriously, thou art not made for Rome.” Lid. rv. 5. 


In Wyatt’s Epistle to his friend Paynes, there are several pas. 
gages which show that he had this Satire before him ; 
‘¢ But how may I this honour now attaine, 
*¢ That cannot dye the colour blacke a lyer ? 
«¢ My Poynes, I cannot frame my tune to fayn, 
“‘ To cloke the truth, for praise without desert, 
« Of them that list all vice for to retayne.” 


In consequence of this attachment to truth, he protests (among 
other things) that he cannot prefer Chaucer's tale of Sir Topas to 
bis Palamon and Arcite: he cannot— 


*¢ Praise Syr Topas for a noble tale, 

‘¢ And scorne the story that the Knight tolde. 

‘¢ Praise him for counsell that is dronke of ale; 

** Grinne when he laughes that beareth all the sway, . 
** Frowne when he frownes, and grone when he is pale; 
¢* On others lust, to hang both night and day.” 





/ 


/ 
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Presage a fathér’s death ; I névér pried’ 

In toads :—who pleasé, may carry to’ the bride 
The adulterér’s billets’; F such deeds detést, 
And honest, let no thief partake my breast. 
For this, without a friend, the world I quit; 
A palsied limb, for evéry use anfit! 

For who is loved, in these degenerate times, 
But he whose conscious bosom swells with crimes, 
With monstrous crimes, hé never must impart, 
Though the dire secret burst his labouring héart ? 
He pays, He owes thee nothing, who prepares 
To trust an honest secret to thy cares ; 


VER. 67. ————--_—_—— I never pried 

In toads :—%c.] Either our toad is not the rana rubeta 
of the ancients, or it has lost its destructive qualities in this coun- 
try, where it is generally understood to be altogether innoxious. 
In Juvenal’s time, no doubt was entertained of its poisonous na- 
ture. It is frequently alluded to by the‘elder Pliny, and once in 
strong terms, as’ extremely hostile to life. The compounders of 
- these doses, (and, as Rabelais says, there was a world of people 
at Rome then, ‘as well’ as now, that got’an honest livelihood by 
poisoning,) might probably give out sucha report, to conceal the 
real fact; but I should imagine the substances which they used 
were either vegetable, or'miveral, and of a’‘much more subtile, 
and deleterious nature than any: thing which the genus ranarum 
could supply. It is no great reflection, however, on our author, 
that he was ignorant of the secret, | 
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Bat, a: dishonest !«—there he feels thy power, 

And buys thy friendship high from hour to hour : 

But let, not all: the Fagus’ waves' contain; | 

Not all the gold they pour into the main, 

Be deem'd a bribe sufficient, to requite 

Thy loss of peace by day, of sleep by night :— 

O take not, take not what thy soul réjects,, 

Nor sell the faith, which he, who buys, suspects'! 
The people by the great most favour’d now, 

Most shunn’d by me, I hasten to avow: 

T cannot, Romans, rule my spleen, and sée 

A- Grecian capital in Italy !— a 

Grecian ! O, no: with this vast sewer compared,. 

The dregs of Greece are scarcely worth regard: 

Long since, the stream that wanton Syria laves, 

Has disembogued its filth in Tiber’s waves, 


Ver. 89. I cannot, Romans, &c.] Non possum ferre, Quitrites, 
Grecam .Urbem. This Madan translates, ‘“‘ I cannot bear a Gre- 
cian city;” and this, I observe, is the way in which it is usually 
given: but Urbs conveyed no idea to the mind of a Roman, but. 
that of Rome; it should therefore be rendered ‘* a Grecian Rome,” 
This passage stood at first, 

J cannot rule my spleen, and catmly see 
Rome dwindling to a Grecian colony. 

And if “ dwindling” had been understood, as meant, of poli+ 
tical importance, and not of bulk, no alteration, perhaps, would’ 
be required. 


VER. 91. Grecian! O, no: §c.] Quamvis quota portio facts’ 
Achee? As if, says Britannicus, the-vices of the Greeks were sa 
great, that a small portion of them was sufficient to corrupt the 
city. O bone, wrosoy ox eef@ Quysy! Surely Juvenal means to say. — 
I have called-Rome a’ Grecian colony: yet when J consider 
what a multitude of Syrians, &c. the Orontes has poured intg the 
Tiber, J must confess that the filth of Greece forms but a small 
part of that’ inundation: of impurity with which we are overs 
_ whelmed. | 
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Its language, arts ; o’erwhelm’d us with the scum 

Of Antioch’s streets, its minstrels, harp, and drum. 

Hie to the Circus! ye who pant to prove - 

A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love ; 

Hie to the Circus! there in crowds they stand, 

Tires on their head, and timbrels in their hand. 
Thy rustick, Mars, the trechedipna wears, 

And on his breast, rank with ceroma, bears 


Ver. 101. Thy rustick, Mars, &c.] In this apostrophe to 
Mars, the poet observes, that while the Greeks were worming 
themselves into all places of power and profit, the Romans, once 
so renowned for their rough and manly virtues, were wholly taken 
up with the idle amusements of the Circus. 


Of this perversion of the “ Latian rustick,” the poet marks his‘ ~ 


contempt, by crowding his description with Greek words; of 
which the first, trechedipna, has occasioned the commentators 
some trouble. Holyday translates it, the ** haunt-dole gown,” 
from tpsxw and dusvor; but the Romans * haunted the dole” in 
the toga ; the use of which was no novelty, and therefore scarcely 
worth appealing to Mars about. Madan quotes Dryden, to show 
that it was an “effeminate, gaudy kind of garment ;” and Owen, 
to my great surprise, adopts his very words! It seems to me, that 


the poet meant to express but one action; and that one is deter- - 


mined by the context to be prize-fighting. Trechedipnra, there- 
fore, (unless that name be given to the erdromidas, or shaggy 
cloak put on after violent exercise,) must mean the succinct vest, 
which the Romans probably adopted from the Greek wrestlers. 
Cerama, the next term, was a mixture of oil, clay, and bee’s-wax, 
with which they besmeared their neck and breasts, and, as it 
should seem, profusely; for Seneca, speaking to his friend. Luci- 
lius of a journey he had taken, says, the roads were so bad, that 
he rather swam than walked, and before he came to his inn, was 
covered with ceroma, like a prize-fighter. Madan, still harping 
upon his “ gaudiness,” will have ceroma not to mean ceroma, but 
@ curious and costly unguent for the hair! for this he again quotes 


‘Dryden, who neither thought nor cared about the matter, and. 


whose authority in this case can determine nothing. Niceteria, 
Lubin says, were vestes peregrine ; but he was misled by the scho- 
lium, where, by a mistake of the transeriber, niceferia is put for 
trechedipna: indeed, he afterwards corrects himself. Niceterta 
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A paltry prize, well-pleased ; while every land, 

Sicyon, and Amydos, and Alaband, 

Tralles, and Samos, and a thousand more, 

Thrive on his indolence, and daily pour 

Their starving myriads forth: hither they come, 

And batten on the genral soil of Rome; [dome! 

The minions, then the lords, of every princely 

A flattering, cringing, treacherous, artful race, 

OF fluent tongue, and never-blushing face ; 

A Protean tribe, one knows not what to call, 

That shifts to every form, and shines in all: 

Grammarian, painter, augur, rhetorician, 

Géometer, quack, conjurer, and musician, 

All arts his own the hungry Greekling counts, 

And bid him mount the sky, the sky he mounts! 

You smile—was't a barbarian, then, that Hew? — 

No; ‘twas a Greek, twas an ATHENIAN, too! . 

Bear with their state who will :—but I disdain 

All converse with the proud, the upstart train ;— 

Wretches, who, stow'd in some dank lighter’s womb, 

With rotten figs were lately born to. Rome, 

Yet now above me sit, before me sign, 

Their friendship and their faith preferr'd to mine? 
And is it NOTHING, that I breathed at first 

In Roman air! on Roman fruits was nurst! 


are the prizes which the victors in those contests ostentatiously 
wore round their necks, nxrnesa. 
The change of character is singulay :—the Greeks, so fond of 
the Gymnasium at home, forsook it entirely here, and turned all 
their attention to the arts of thriving ; while the Romans neglected 
the latter to apply to the former; and then broke out into childish 
complaints at being supplanted by the superiour address of the 
foreigners. | 
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‘Ah, no; Greece plies the great with soothing arts, 
If foul, extols their charms; if dull, their parts ; 
Admires their voice, that grates upon the ear, 
Like the shrill scream of wanton chanticleer ; 
And equals their crane neck, and narrow chest, 
To Hercules, when, straining to his breast 
The giant-son of Earth, his every vein 

- Swells with the toil, and more than mortal pain. 

We too can flatter : true; but those alone 
Gain credit, those who make all parts their own. 
See! they step forth, and figure to the life, 
The naked nymph, the mistress, or the wife, 
So just, you view the very woman there, 
And fancy all beneath the girdle bare ° 
No longer now, the favourites of the stage, 
Boast their exclusive power to charm the age ; 
The happy art with them a nation shares, _ 
GREECEIS ATHEATRE,WHERE ALJ ARE PLAYERS. 
For lo! their patron smiles,—they burst with mirth ; | 
He weeps,—they droop, the saddest souls on earth ; 





He calls for fire,—they court the mantle’s heat ; 
"Fis warm, he cries,—and they dissolve insweat, | 


VER. 146. For lo! their patron smilesy—&c.] The character 
of the flatterer is touched with great force in these lines; which 
are, however, exceeded, at least’in humour, by the following : 


Hamlet, Your bonnet to its right use: ’tis for the head. 

Osrick, I thank your lordship, ’tis very hot. | 
Hamlet. No, believe me, ’tis very cold ; the wind is northerly. | 
Osrick. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Hamlet. But yet, methinks, it ig very sultry aud hot for my 

| complexion. - 

Osrick, Exceedingly, my lord, it is very sultry as it were, I 


can’t tell Low. 
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Iil-match'd ! ill-majch’d ! these get, and keep, the - 


start, 
Who, taught fram youth to play a borrow'd part, 
Can, with a glance, the rising passion trace, 
And mould their own, to suit their patron’s face ; 
At deeds of shame their hands admiring raise, 
And mad debauchery’s worst excesses praise. 

Besides, no mound their raging lust restrains, 

All ties it breaks, all sanctity profanes ; 
‘Wife, virgin-daughter, son unstain’d before, 
They tempt, and where these fail, the grandam hoar: 
They notice every word, haunt every ear, | 
Your secrets learn, and fix you theirs from fear. 
You think, perhaps, the wiser Greeks disclaim 
These horroyrs—turn, since Greeks are now my 

theme, | 
Turn to their schools :—yon gray professor see, 
Smear’d with the sanguine stains of perfidy ! 


Ver. 159, ——-——-——the grandam hoar:] Aviam resupinat. 
Some of the copies have aulam resupinat ! Dryden has translated 
it, and a single glance at his version will show the absurdity of 
the reading. | dviam is in perfect harmony with the rest of the 
passage, and appears to be the only term from which any con- 
sistent meaning can he elicited. 


VER. 164. ——-———-———-yon gray professor see, 5c. | This wes 
P. £gnatius, who came forward against Bareas Soranus, accused 
“©f a conspiracy against Nero, The appearance of this man, says 
Tacitus, (who gives a full account of the transaction,) excited 
general indignation. He had been first the client of Soranus, and 
afterwards bis preceptor; and was bribed by the emissaries of the 
Emperour, ta give evidence against his pupil and patron! He wae 
a Stoicxs, who, under the appearance of austere and simple man- 
ners, concealed a crafty and perfidious, an avaricious and profli- 
gate mind. Money laid him open to view ; and mankind learned 
from his example, that it was not sufficient to guard against cha- 
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- That tutor most accurs'd his pupil sold! 
That Stoick sacrificed his friend to gold! 
A true born Grecian! litter’d-on the coast 
Where the Gorgonian hack a pinion lost. 

Hence Romans, hence ! no place for you remains 
Where Diphilus, where Erimanthus reigns ; 
Miscreants, who, faithful to their native art, 
Admit no rival in their patron’s heart : 


racters of notorious baseness, since perfidy and deceit might be 
found under the mask of philosophy and virtue. 

The honest Aruspex triumphs in the idea of his being a Gre- 
cian, and even marks out the place of his birth, by a contemp- 
tuous allusion to an adventure of Pegusus, (who is said to have 
stumbled, and dropt a feather from his fetlock at Tarsus, a town 
in Cilicia,) whom he degrades into a hack: Caballi appellatiune 
afficit, as Casaubon observes, non quod ili quem in calis tetustas 
collocavit, vellet trt detractum ; sed quia Grecos male oderat. He 
did, indeed, hate the Greeks; but he thought, and J believe with 
justice, that they had enfcebled the rigid virtues of his country- 
men. 

The professor is distinguished by the use of the abolla: a lerge 
kind of wrapper, mightily affected by the “* budge-doctors of the 
Stoick fur.” These, I suppose, had it, for humility’s sake, of the 
cheapest and coarsest materials, to serve them, as occasion re- 
quired, either for a gown or a rug, mudi tegmen grabati; but it 
was sometimes seen of the costliest stuff, and the most glowing 


- colours: it was then the proud distinction of the rich and great. ~ 


Crispinus, as is already observed, (p. 10,) had a purple abolla 
stolen from him while he was buthing, which Martial tells the 
thief will be an unprofitable robbery to him, since none but a 
‘person of eminence could venture to wear it. And Caligula, 
moved by envy, is said to have put to death Ptolemy, the son of 
Juba, king of Mauritania, (his cousin in the second degree,) quod 
edente se munus, ingressum spectacula convertisse oculos hominum 
fulgore purpuree aballe animadvertet : because, at an exhibition 
of gladiators, the prince, by the splendour of his abolla, drew all 
eyes from the Emperour to himself. Suet. Calig. ¢. 35. 

‘This was the greater abulla: but there was also a lesser abolla, 
peculiar to the military, and used by them when on duty. From 
its description, it appears to have been something like the loose 
eloak worn by the German soldiery at-this day. 
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For let them fasten on his easy ear, 

And drop one hint, one secret slander there, 
Suck’d from their country’s venom, or their own, 
That instant they possess the man alone ; 

W hile we are driven, dishonour’d, from the door, 
Our long, long slavery, thought upon no more. 
’Tis but a client lost !—and that, we find, 

Sits wondrous lightly on a patron’s mind ; 

And light, indeed, it is: for, to be plain, 

What merit can a poor dependent gain - 

By his best efforts, though, before the sun, 

He snatch his gown, and to the levee run ?— 
The pretor still precedes him in the race, 

And, threatning, bids his lictors mend their pace, 
Lest his associate pass him, and first pay 

His court to Modia,~—wondering at their stay ! 
Here freeborn youths wait the rich servant’s calf, 
And, if they walk beside him, yield the wall ; 
And wherefore ? this, forsooth, can fling away, 
‘On one veluptuous night, a legion’s pay, 

While those, though fired, start at the cost, nor dare 
To hand a whore of fashion from her chair. 


Ver. 183. What merit can a poor dependent gain, 5c.) This 
is touched with great force by Martial: 
*¢ Cum tu laurigeris annum qui fascibus intras 
*¢ Mane salutator limina mille teras, 
*¢ Hic ego quid faciam ? quid nobis, Paule, relinquis 
*¢ Qui de plebé Numa, densaqué turba sumus ?” 


_ _ The conclusion is entirely in the spirit and manner of Juvenal 


‘© Quid faciet pauper, cui non licet essé clienti? 
 Dimisit nostras purpura vestra togas.” Lib. x. Ep. 10. 


$2 sATing Wi. JUVENAL. v. 196—203. 


' Produce at Rome your witness ; let him boast 
The sanctity of Berecynthia’s host, | 
Of Numa, or of Him, whose zeal divine 
Snatch’d. pale Minerva from her blazing shrine: 
First to explore his wealth the judges haste, 

His honour and his honesty, the last. 

“© What does his table cost him, can you guess? _ 

* ‘What servants, what demesnes does he possess ?”° 


Ver. 197. The sanctity of Berecynthia’s host, &c.] In the 
548th year of Rome, the republick being much terrified by pro- 
digies, the Sibytline books were consulted for the proper expia- 
tions ; it was there found, that the evil might be averted, if the 
goddess Cybele were brought from Phrygia to Rome. [Vive men 
of eminence were deputed to fetch this powerful protectress, (a 
rude and shapeless stone,) and these were drdered, vy the oracle, 
to place her, at their return, in the hands of the most virtuous 
Inan in the commonwealth, till a temple could be prepared for 
her reception. The senate unanimously declared Scipio Nasica 
to*be this * most virtuous man,” and Cybele was accordingly 
lodged with him. . 

The old Scholiast says, Hic est Scipio qui oppressit Tiberium 
Gracchum leges agrarias ferre conantem :—from which it appears 
that people wrote notes formerly, as they sometimes do now, 
without thinking much of the text: since a moment's reflection 
on it, must have shown the good man that he was totally wrong ; 
more than seventy years having passed between the two events. 
The Scipio of Juvenal, was the grandfather of the Scipio men- 
tioned by the Scholiast ; who seems, indeed, to have had few or 
no pretensions to the honourable distinction in favour of his an- 
cestor. ) 


VER. 198. — or of Him, §c.] This was L. Metellus, 
Pontifex Maximus, who, in a dreadful conflagration which hap- 
pened at Rome a few years before the last mentioned event, when 
the fire had seized the temple of Vesta, and the virgins deserted” 
it, ventured his life to save the Palladium. One of his arms was 
disabled in the attempt, and his sight totally destroyed, yet he 
effected his purpose, Ovid has some pretty lines on the subject. 
Fast, vi..444. 
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These weighty matters known, his faith they rate, 
And square his probity to his estate. 

The poor may swear. by all the immortal Powers, 
By the great Samothracian gods, and ours, 

His oaths are false, they cry ; he scoffs at heaven, 
And all its thunders ; scoffs—and is forgiven ! 
Add, that the wretch is still the theme of scorn, 
If the soil’d cloak be rent, the gown o’erworn, 

If, through the bursting shoe, the foot be seen, 
Or the coarse seam tell where the scar has been. 


VER. 205. And square his probity to his estate.] This is a 
standing complaint of all climes and all ages : ‘‘ Men’s honesties,” 
says Barnaby Rich, “ are now measured by the Subsidie Book ; 
he that is rich is honest ; and the more a man doth abounde in 
wealth, so much he doth exceed, and that as well in honestie as 
in wit.” Irish Hubbub, : 


_ Ver. 207. By the great Samothracian gods, §c.} Macrobius 
(the only one of the Romans who has written rationally on the 
Samothracian gods) says, they were Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, and 
Minerva. With this we must be content; for it would require a 
volume, instead of a note to investigate this truly curious subject. 
Besides, I am warned by that most learned of historians, Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, of the impiety of inquiring too minutely into - 
so sacred a matter. Those, however, who feel unawed by his 
admonition, may, after carefully perusing his first and second 
books, turn to Cumberland’s Or1G1N ES; where, in his Appendix 
** de Cabiris,” they will find some remarks on the Samothracian 
worship, that will well reward their pains. oo 

With respect to the sentiment in this and the preceding lines, 
it has the appearance of being taken from a Greek comedy : 


Tipoctsiy cepa xes Ty wernt’ existe’ 
Kay coos vorapyn, xav Atyn to cup Peper, 
Aoxss 41 Ppacssy Tog axvucr xaxws, 

Ter yop srarmtav wicliy Bx ances Aovyos. 
Amp ae WABTHY, nay cyay ssvdnyopn, 
Aoxss 7+ Dpacssy Tog answer acParsse 


G 2 


Phil, Frag. 
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O Poverty, thy thousand ills combined, 
Sink not so deep into the generous mind, 
As the contempt and laughter of mankind ! 
‘Up! up! these cushion’d benches,” Lectius 
cries, 
** Befit not your estates: for shame! arise,” 


Ver. 217. “Up! up! these cushion'd benches,” §c.] Umbritius 

alludes, with becoming indignation, to a law procured by the tri- 
bune L. Otho, for the assignment of distiuct seats in the theatres® 
to the knights, who used before to sit promiscuously with. the 
people. By this law, fourteen rows of benches, next to those of 
the senators, were appropriated to their use; by which, says 
Cicero, (who seems marvellously pleased with the regulation,) — 
both their dignity and their pleasure were properly consulted. 
The people, however, who were as fond of their amusements as 
the knights, and whose pleasure had not been at all consulted, 
' resented the indignity of being thrust back, with great bitterness : 
and were only prevented from coming to blows on the spot, by 
the commanding eloquence of'‘Cicero. The speech he made to 
them is lost—and I am sorry for it; for who would not wish to 
know by what arguments he convinced them that they had not 
been injured, and by what artifice he suddenly turned (as he says 
he did) their violent censure of Otho into applause ? : 

This happened in the 685th year of Rome: the senators, it * 
should be observed, had obtained the same privilege about 120. 
years before, through the influence of the elder Africanus; a dis-~ 
tinction in a free city, which even then irritated the lower orders + 
exceedingly, and as Val. Maximus observes, favorem Scipionis 
mugnopere quassavit, mightily shook his popularity. It appears 
from Livy, that Africanus repented of what he bad done; this, 





* I say theatres, because the regulation did not extend to the. «© 
Circus, where the people were still suffered to mix indiscrimi-  ——~ 
nately with the knights. By.an oversight very unusual with the - 
excellent translator of Tacitus, the two places are confounded, -- 
(Ann. xv. 52.) The senators were first separated from the rest, 
by Claudius: and Nero brought forward the knights: he did not, 
however, content bimself with assigning them fourteen benches 
only, but ordered the whole body of them to take place of the. | 
plebeians ; who were thus driven to the very top of the building, 
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‘ For shame ‘’—But you say well: the pander’s. 
heir, 

The spawn of bulks and stews, is station’d there. 
T hecrier’sspruceson, fresh fromthefencér’s school, 
And prompt the taste to settle, and to rule :— 

So Otho fix'd it, whose preposterous pride 

First dared to chase us from their Honours’ side. . 

Who to his daughter, here, a mate prefers, 


Unless his rank and fortune equal hers ? 


Who makes the poor his heirs, or calls to share 


The Aédile’s council, and assist the chair 2— 


however, had no weight with the senators, who kept their seats ; 
and-in.due time were followed by the knights. 

The invidious separation bad now subsisted more than a cen- 
tury; yet it still rankled in the breasts of the poorer citizens: but 
there is a peculiar propriety in its being mentioned here; for 
Domitian had revived the Jistinction, which, from its odious 
nature, was growing obsolete; and, out of pure hatred to the 
people, appointed overseers of the theatres, to enforce it. Martial 
takes frequent notice of this. law, and incidentally gives us the 
hame of one of the overseers : . 


¢* Quadringenta ubi non sunt, Cherestrate, surge, 
‘¢ Lecrius ecce venit: sta, fuge, curre, late.!’” 
Thou lack’st, Chzerestratus, the legal sums 
That seat folks here; hence then, ere thou art driven: 
. Lecrivs has spied thee;—sec! he comes, he comes! 
Up, scamper, flee, sculk, for the love of heaven! 


Ver. 228. The Edile’s council, §c.] For the duties of thig 
officer see Sat. x. In the following line, Umbritius alludes to the 
secession of the people to the Sacred Mount in the days of Men. 


_, Agrippa, by whose persuasions they were brought back to the 
-city. At that time the poor had to struggle against the cruelty 
‘of the patricians; they had now to complain of their insolent 


contempt. The high and independent spirit of Juvenal, thought 


.this, perhaps, the greater evil of the two: and we must npt, 
. therefore, wonder at his recommending a second, and more ¢f& 
‘fectual migration, 
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Long since should they have ris’n, thus slighted, 
spurn'd, 

And left their home, but—not to have return d! 
Depress'd by indigence, the good and wise, 

In every clime, by painful efforts rise ; 

Here, by more painful still, where scanty cheer, 

Poor lodging, mean attendance,—all is dear! 

In earthen ware HE scorns, at Rome, to eat, 

W uo, call’d abruptly to the Marsian’s seat, 


Ver. 231. Depress'd by indigence, §:c.} Whether the condition 
of the * good and wise’ was much improved in the time of 
Claudian may be very reasonably doubted, from the genuine 
history of that period. Had we no better information, indeed, 
than the poet’s, we should be inclined to think it was, from the 
following elegant apostrophe to Stilicho: , 


a non obruta virtus — 


“e Paupertate jacet: lectos ex omnibus oris 
«¢ Evehis, et meritum, non quae cunabula, queris ;__ 
‘Et qualis, von unde satus.” —— 





The turn of the expression, and the choice of the circumstances, 
Jead me to think that Claudian had Juvenal in his thoughts, and 
that he aimed at contrasting our author's times with his own. 
For a compliment, the idea is well enough; for a hint it is 
better ; I hope some worthy man was benefited by it. 


VER. 235. In earthen ware, 5c. } 


‘ Fictilibus coenare pudet, quod turpe negavit 
‘“S Translatus subito ad Marsos,” &c. 


Holyday (to say nothing of the rest) supposes the allusion is to | 


the story of Curius Dentatus, (Sat. x1.) but I cannot be of his 
opinion. I doubt whether Juvenal would have designated this 
good old man by so odd a phrase as translatus subito, because, as 
they say, he was suddenly sent into Samnium: and | am very sure 
it was not necessary; since his plainuess and frugality were ha- 
bitual, and he would as soon have eaten out of an earthen dish 
at Rome, as in the most secluded corner of Italy. It seems to 
me, that the author had nothing in view but general observation. 
At Rome every thing is extravagantly dear, yet we dare not con~ 
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From such, well pleased, would take his simple food, 
Nor blush to wear the cheap Venetian hood. 
There’s many a part of Italy,.’tis said, 
Where none assume the toga, but the dead: 
There, when the toil forgone, and annual play, 
Mark, from the rest, some high and solemn day, - 
To theatres of turf the rusticks throng, [so long ; 
Charm’d with the farce which charm’d their sires 


tract our expenses, for fear of being despised: in the country we 
should have none of those prejudices to encounter; we might be 
poor without becoming the objects of scorn, and frugal without 
being thought ridiculous. The example is confined to the same 
individual. ‘* He who, at-Rome,’’&c. as it stands in the text. 
To this the subito alludes; no interval of time works the altera- 
tion, but a mere change of place. In any other supposition, I 
see many difficulties. Yet, says Holyday, if this had been the 
poet’s meaning he might have said negabit: he might so; and 
even then, would be less correct than he probably was: negavit 
here, as well as in Sat. xiv. 1343 should, surely, be negarit. 


Ver. 240. Where none assume the toga, but tke dead:] The 
toga was the dress of ceremony ; it was worn by the poor when 
they paid their respects to the rich; hence Martial calls the 
laborious attendance which was exacted from him by his patron, 
operam togatam: and ina little poem which he addressed to our 
author from Spain, seems to hint, that the chief happiness of his 
retreat consisted in its ignorance of the toga: 

‘‘ Ignota est toga: sed datur petentt 

‘¢ Rupta proxima vestis a cathedra.” 
It was also the dress of business; and Pliny reckons it not one of 
the least advantages of his Tusculan villa, that he was not obliged 
to appear there in the tga :—ibz nulla necessitas toge. . 

With business or ceremony these happy villagers had little to 
do; and the sumptuous habiliment was, therefore, appropriated 
to the dead: for it should be observed, to their honour, that the 
ancients (the Roma.s more particularly) paid a sacred regard to 


- the remains of their friends, which they dressed with more than 


common care, and committed to the earth with superfluous but 


: pious cost, 


Ver. 243. To theatres of turf &c.| Though the Romans had 
always been excessively fond of such stage-shows as the times 
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While the pale infant, of the mask in dread, 
Hides, in his mother’s breast, his little head. 


produced, they could boast, for many ages, of no better theatres 
than the rusticks of the text. Even when they began to frame 
' them of more durable materials than turf, they considered them 
as merely temporary, and, as such, commonly removed them as 
soon as the exhibition was over. ° 

Pompey first built a permanent theatre at Rome, about three- 
score years before the Christian era. It was of hewn stone, and 
though a very noble structure, appears to have given great offence 
to the old people, (Tacit. Ann. x1v. 20,) who looked upon it as 
a dangerous innovation on the practice of their forefathers. This, 
however, did not prevent them from being multiplied; and when 
Juvengl wrote, they were to be found in every quarter of the 
city. 

Ferrayjus says, he does not see why Juvenal might not mean, 
by Aerboso, a theatre overgrown with weeds, on accoynt of its 
being sa little frequented, Pape! these theatres were temporary, 
and raised for the occasion. Refinement frequently reverts to 
the old simplicity ; there is no country on earth where there are 
so many of those turfy theatres, as in modern Italy. 

Ovid has a charming picture of the simplicity of past times, in 
those edifices; which he artfully cqutrasts with the luxury and 
magnificence of the present : 


‘¢ Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela theatro.” 
Arte Aman. [ib 1. 9. 103. 


Then, from the marble theatre, no veils 

Waved lightly in the sun; no saffron showers 
Bedrench’d the stage with odours, Oaken boughs 
Lopt on the spot, and radely ranged around 7 
By: the glad swains, a leafy bower composed :— 
Here, ’mid the simple scenery, they sai, 

Or on the green-sward, or the flowery turf, 

Artlessly piled; while their rough brows were crown’d 
With garlands, such as the next tree supplied. 


Warton has somewhere observed, that every true poet must be a 
lover of antiquity. Were our author’s pretensions to be de- 
termined by this criterion, they would be readily admitted ; for, 
with the exception of Ovid, I know no one who has more frequent 
allusions to the ‘ olden time,’ or whe appears to dwell on 1¢ 
with greater delight, 


— 
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No modes of dress high birth distinguish THERE; 


All ranks, all orders, the same clothing wear, 


And the dread Adile’s dignity is known, 


O sacred badge! by his white coat alone. 


But HERE, beyond our power, array'’d we g0 

In all the gay varieties of show; 

And when our purse supplies the charge no more, 
Borrow, unblushing, from our neighbour's store : 


Ver. 247. No modes of dress 5c.] 


“e sjmilemque videbis 
‘¢ Orchestram, et populuin,”— 


{n the divisions of the Roman theatre (for those of ‘the Greek 
were different) orchestra signified the place where the dances 
were performed: it was next the pulpitum or stage, but not on 
a level with it; and, as affording a good view of. the actors, was 
usually frequented: by the senators, who had chairs placed for 
them there. In his seventh Satire, Juvenal ‘makes his poet 
porrow those chairs to accommodate his audience at a private 
ouse : 


‘© Quaque reportandis posita est orchestra cathedris.” 











Our rustick theatre had no such orchestra of course; and Um- 
britius here uses the word figuratively for the space nearest the 
actors, where the wealthier villagers sat. 

In the next line the poet pursues the contrast between the 
luxury and extravagance of Rome, and the frugality of the 
country: there the meanest of the people assisted at the theatre, 
dressed in white; here the Ediles only, under whom the plays 


“were acted, and whose importance 1s, according to custom, 


dronically magnified. 
It is singular that this should have escaped Dryden : 


<¢ —_____.__. clari velamen honoris, 
‘6 Sufficiuat tunice summis Adilibus albz,” 
he renders, 
“In his white cloak the magistrate appears, 
‘‘ The country bumkiu the same livery wears.” 


which is directly contrary, not only to the intent, but to the 
words of his author. 
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Such is the reigning vice ; and so we flaunt, 

Proud in distress, and prodigal in want! 

Briefly, my friend, here all are slaves to gold, 

And words, and smiles, and every thing is sold. 

What will you give for Cossus’ nod ? how high 

Will you Veiento’s silent notice buy ?— 

Here clients shave, there poll the favourite’s hair, 

And to the Gods the proud deposit bear ; 

Pour in their birthday offerings, and, yet more, 

Enrich the minion from their scanty store ! 
Who fears the crash of houses, in retreat, 

At simple Gabii, bleak Przneste’s seat, 


Ver. 259. What will you give for Cossus’ nod? &c.] I know 
ncthing of Cossus, Veiento is mentioned in the fourth Satire, 
and again in the sixth, He had been a great favourite with Nero; 
which probably recommended him to Domitian, in whose reign 
this Satire appears to have been written. After the death of his 
execrable master, he fell into disesteem, and lived, I believe, to 
see the day when neither his silence nor his speech was worth the 
purchase. 


Ver. 261. Here clients shave, §c.| It was the custom of the 
wealthier Romans to dedicate the first shavings of their beard, 
and pollings of their hair, after they arrived at a state of manhood, 
to some deity. Thus Suetonius and Dio tell us, among a variety 
of other instances, that.Nero enclosed his ina golden pix adorned 
with pearls, and offered it with great state to the Capitoline Jove, 
avidyxe ty Ati tw Kactodww., The day this was done by the rich, 
was kept as a festival, and complimentary presents were expected 
from relations, friends, and clients, as on their birthdays, &c. 
This, however, is not what provoked the spleen of Umbritius: he 
complains, and justly too, that these presents should be exacted 
from the poor client, not only when his patron, but when bis pa-~ 
tron’s minions, first polled and shaved! He is indignant, that it 
should be necessary to pay them tribute, as he calls it; since, 
possessing the ear of their lord, no means of access were left, but 
through the good pleasure .of these proud slaves, which could 
enly be purchased by presents, . 
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Volsinium’s craggy heights, embower’d in wood, 
Or Tibur, beetling o'er prone Anio’s flood ? 
While half the city here by shores is staid, 

And feeble cramps, that lend their treacherous aid. 
For thus the stewards patch the riven wall, 
Thus prop the mansion, tottering to its fall ; 
Then bid the tenant sleep secure from dread, ~ 


_ While the loose pile hangs trembling o’er his head! 


O! may I live where no such fears molest, 
No midnight conflagrations break my rest! — 
For here ’tis tumult all: this neighbour cries 
For water! that, in wild confusion, flies 
‘With all at hand :—meantime the flames aspire, 
And the third floor is wrapt in smoke and fire, 
Ere thou art well aware: Wake, ho! and know, 
‘The impetuous blaze, that spreads dismay below, 
The loft, which tiles alone defend from rain, 
{Haunts of thy pairing doves,) will quickly gain! 
Codrus had but one bed, and that too short 
For Procula; his geods of every sort 
Were else but few :—-six little pitchers graced 
His cupboard head, a little can was placed - 
On a snug shelf beneath, and by it lay 
A Chiron, form’d of the same marble,—clay, 
With an old chest, that, from the barbarous rage 
Of mice, ill kept the Grecian’s sacred page— 
‘© Codrus, in short, had nothing.” You say trues 
And yet poor Codrus lost that nothing too: 


Ver. 293. “ Codrus, in short, had nothing.”] This is said by his 
friend, who may be supposed to interrupt him in his impatience 
at hearing such an elaborate catalogue of nothing, With respect 
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One curse alone was wanting to complete 


The measure of his woes; that, through the street, 


He begg’d relief, and, in the hour of need, 

Found none to lodge, to clothe him, or to feed. 
But should the raging flames on grandeur prey, 

And low in dust Asturius’ palace lay, 


to Codrus, the commentators will have him to be the person men- 
tioned in the first Satire: but to me it seems goubttul. Be he 
who he will, however, his poverty was so notoriaus, that it grew 
into a proverb. Codrus might have furnished our author with a 
striking illustration of a remark in this very Satrre—Quid, guod 
materiam prebet causasgue jocorum, &c.; for jests and witticisms 
were poured upon him from all quarters. Here is one, which is 
neither the best, nor the worst of the set. I hope it had more 
ill-naiure than truth in it; 


“« Plus credit nemo tota quam Codrus in urbe: 
‘* Cum sit tam pauper, quomodo ? cecus amat.” 


It is a play on words which cannot be easily conveyed to the 7 


English reader: this is not much unlike it—I mean in sense, not 
iM poetry : 


_ Riddle me this: Codrus ¢rus¢s more 
Than any man in Rome: But how? 
How may this be, when he’s so poor ?— 

He’s blind, yet loves: You have it now. 


The inventory of this unfortunate man is drawn up with hu- 


mour, and, perhaps, with accuracy; the trifles he possesses are 


all described by diminutives ; they are, besides, so few in number, 
that they can scarcely be said, like tho weeds of Qtway’s old 
woman, to speak ‘ cariety of wretchedness.” 

I never read this passage without feeling for Codrus. His. little 
collection of curiosities (for such I am persuaded they were) 
totally destroyed, and himself turned out to starve in the str eets §. 
J hope it is not crucl; but I have been frequently tempted | ta 
exclaim with Martial on another occasion— 


“‘ Oscelus, O magnum facinus, crimengue deorum,. 
< ‘¢ Non arsit pariter quod domus, et dominus!” 


O crime! O Gods, unrighteous in your doom ! 
That with the house, did not the host consuine f. 
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‘The squalid matron sighs, the senate mourns, 
The pleaders cease, the judge the court adjourns ; 
All join to wail the city’s hapless fate, 

And rail at fire with more than common hate, 
Lo! while it hurns, absequious courtiers haste, 
With rich materials, to repair the waste : 

This, brings him marble, that, a finish'd piece, 
The far-famed boast of Polyclete and Greece ; 
This, ornaments, which graced of old the fane 
Of Asia's gods ; that, fgured plate and plain; 
This, cases, books. and busts :—though rich before, 
Childless Asturius doubles thus his store; 

And seems to’ have set his old abode on fire, 

To raise a new, more sumptuous, from the pyre! 


VER. 301. The squalid matron sighs, the senate mourns, §c.] 
We have here a very accurate description of a publick mourning 


: for any signal calamity. The women laid aside their ornaments, 


the senate put on black, the courts of justice deferred all business, 
&c. That all this would be done on such an occasion as the 


- present, may be reasonably doubted ;—and yet if we duly attend 


to the state of Rome in our author's time, we shall not be inclined 
to suspect him of much exaggeration ; for to be rich and childless 
gave the person so circumstanced the utmost consequence. As- 
turius was the richest of. those, orborum lautissimus, and therefore 
an object of no common consideration. 

. The state of manners must have been long declining at Rome; 
for Augustus had found it necessary, even in his time, to intro- 
duce a law (lex Papia Poppa) which conferred many privileges 
on matrimony, and subjected a single life to a variety of vexations, 
penalties, and inconveniences: notwithstanding which, celibacy 


~ still prevailed ; and with the rapid degeneracy of manners under 


thesucceeding emperours, became daily more common, and more 
teputable: insomuch, that there are instances of people of both 
sexes proving too powerful for the laws, because they were, like 


Asturius, rich, old, and childless ! 


| Ver. 313. And seems to have set his old abode on Sire, &c. ] 
Martial has the same thought un a similag event, expressed with 
NO less elegance than brevity: 


«t. 
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Could you the pleasures of the Cirque forego, 
At Fabrateria, or at Frusino, 
Some villa might be bought, for what will here 
Scarce hire a gloomy dungeon by the year! 
There wells, by nature form’d, that need no rope, 
No labouring arm, to crane their waters up, 
Around your lawn their facile streams shall shower, 
And cheer the springing plant, and opening flower. 


«¢ Empta domus fuerat tibi, Tongiliane, ducentis : 
** Abstulit hanc nimium casus in urbe frequens. 

“ Collatum est decics. Rogo, non potes ipse videri 
‘* Incendisse tuam, Tongiliane, domum ?” | 


The singular art with which the poet contrasts the different fate 
of Codrus and Asturius, has not, I trust, escaped the notice of the 
reader; any more than the dexterity with which it is made con- 
ducive to the great, indeed the sole, object of the Satire. 


Ver. 315. Could you the pleasures of the Cirque forego, &c.] 
Si potes avelli ; which implies something of force; and, indeed, 
the fondness of the Romans for the sports of the Circus, well war- 
rants the expression. Juvenal has many allusions to this extra= 
vagant attachment. In his sixth Sktire, after observing that 
Hippia had abandoned her husband, her children, and her coun- 
try, to follow a blear-eyed gladiator, he adds, with a dignity of 
sarcasm peculiar to himself, 


“ Utque magis stupeas, ludos, Paridemque reliquit !” 


He is not less severe on the whole Roman people in the tenth 
Satire, where he represents them as careless of the toss of theit 
political importance, and only solicitous for two things, of which 
the Circus is'one. It is needless to multiply instances; they will 
occur in the course of the translation, One, however, may now 
be given from Quintilian. Augustus (for even in his days the 
frenzy had begun to manifest itself) said with some spleen to a 
Roman knight, who was taking his meal on the benches, “ If I 
wanted to dine, I would go home.” And so you might, replied 
the man, for you would not be afraid of losing your place ! 

Succeeding emperours were more indulgent: under some of 
them regular distributions of bread and wine were made to the 
different orders, who remained from morn to night immoveably 
fixed to their seats. 
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There live, delighted with the rustick’s lot, 

And till, with your own hands, the little spot ; - 

The little spot shall yield you large amends, 

And feast, with unbought fare, your Samian 

friends :—_ 

And sure,—in any corner we can get, 

To call one lizard ours, is something yet! : 
Sick with the fumes of undigested food, 

‘That clogs the stomach, and inflames the bloed, 

The feverish poor, by every sound distrest, 

Curse the slow hours, and die for want of rest; 

Sleep visits not their couch, it costs too dear; 

And hence disease makes such wild havock here. 


Ver, 327. And sure,—tn any corner we can gets 
To call one lizard ours, is something yct We 
asked Doctor Johnson,” says Boswell, ‘ the meaning of that ex- 
pression in Juvenal, uaius dominum lacerte, Johpson.—I think it 
clear enough ; it means as much ground as one may have a chance 
of finding a lizard upon.” And so it does! and this, the Doctor 
might have added, is very little in Italy. Poor Boswell was a 
gman of infinite curiosity: it is a pity that he never heard of the 
ingenious conjecture of a Dutch critick, who would exchange 
Jacertee for lacer ti,.which he accurately translates eer Aaad col 


_ dands, and still more accurately interprets, ‘ a piece of ground 


equal in extent to the space between the shoulder and the elbow,” 
—of a middle sized man, I presume ; though the critick has unac- 
countably forgotten to mention it.* 

+ But see the fallacy of criticism! This lacertus, which was pro- 
nounced to mean een hand vol lands, by one commentator, is. 
proved by another, (a countryman of the former,) to mean a salt. 
fish ! Szniles delicte.tn sulsamentis lacertt &c. pari modo “ lacerté 
dominum” dixit Juv. sic enim malo quam lacerte : lacerte perperam 
nunc circumfertur,(could Burman possibly be ignorant that dacertus. 





_* Sir Edward Coke puts this rather more simply: ‘ And 
where,” says this learned annotator on Juvenal, ** you shall read 
in Records, de lacerta in prufunditate aque salsa, there lacerta 


. Sgniteth a fathom,” 
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The carts loud: rumbling through the narrow way, 
The drivers’ clamours at each casual stay, 

From drowsy Drusus would his slumber take, 
And keep the calves of Proteus broad awake! 


and lacerta, were both used for a lizard?) guod ipse damnat 
Sat. xiv. ‘‘ cum parte lacerti;” neque enim lacerte inter edulid 
habite ! Bur. Ovid. Tom. 111. p. 120. . 

A staunch critick, we know, never looks an inch on this side, or 
on that, of the object before him; Burman may therefore be ex- 
cused for giving the poet a salt fish to season his repast, notwith- 
standing he had just said that it was the produce of his own gar- 
den, where such delicacies never grow ; and was to be served up 
to his Samian friends, who lived on vegetables ! 

But Burman silences his adversaries by observing, that lizards 
are not eaten: this, whether true or not, may safely be granted 
here. Assuredly there was no necessity for retiring to a secluded 
corner of Italy to eat lizards, since every wall in Rome is known 
to pasture abundance of such cattle; but neither, as they might 
have retorted, was there, to eat salt fish; which could undoubtedly 
be procured with more ease in the Suburra, than at Fabrateria 
or Frusino. 

Raperti likes none of these interpretations, Nihil horum, he 
says, mihi satisfacit, et crediderim potius Jucenalem scripsisse 
“© taberne,” h. e. case, quo sensu “ tabernas pauperum” dixit Hora- 
tius. O bone !—there is as little taste in the conjecture, as pro- 
bability in the emendation. Briefly, nothing but’a rage for illus< 
trating themselves, and obscuring their author, (a very prevalent 
disease,) could have led the criticks to waste a word upon an ex- 
pression sufficiently simple in itself, and to be found, with a tri- 
fling variation of terms, in the proverbial list of every country. 


Ver. 337. From drowsy Drusus §c.] Some will have this to 
be the Emperour Claudius, who, to say the truth, if he had not, 
. long ere this was written, fallen into the »nyperov dev, would not 
be much injured by the supposition. It was more probably some 
well known character alive at the time. ‘There isa good deal of 
humour in those unexpected, and gratuitous strokes of satire, 
so frequent in our author; and one can hardly help wondering at 
the want of taste in the commentators, who seldom appear to com- 
prehend, and seldomer still to feel them. Thus Britannicus, vir 
gregis ipse caper, would alter Druso to Urseo, because bears, as 
Pliny somewhere says, are “ very good slcepers;” and it scems 
most natura! to proceed from one drowsy animal to. another! 

Seals, or sea-calyes, mentioned in the next line, are prover 


i - - - - 


a 
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If business call, obsequious crowds divide, 


. While o'er their heads the rich securely ride, 


And read, or write, or sleep within,—for cldse 


The litter, and the gloom invites repose. 


Yet reach they first the gual ; while, by the throng 
Elbow’d and jostled, scarce we creep along ; [feel 3 
Sharp strokes from poles, tubs, rafters, doom’d to 
Bespatter’d o’er with mud, from head to heel, 
While the rude soldier gores us as he goes, 


And marks, in blood, his progress on our toes! 


See from the Dole a vast tumultuous throng, 
Each follow'd by his kitchen, pours along! 


bially lethargick and sluggish. This, it must be confessed, is no 
very reeondite observation 5 and, indeed, I only make it for the 
sake of introducing the following remarks on the passage, by the 
learned Grevius: ‘“ How sea-calves, vitulis marinis, could be 
waked at Rome, let those tell who have seen them there, or else- 
where: every one must see that the place is corrupt. It should 
be vetukts maritis; old men being naturally drowsy; besides, 
there is another reason why old bridegrooms, married to young 
brides, should sleep sound.” And yet there are criticks sceptic 
enough, forsooth, to doubt the authenticity of the far-famed ‘‘ rey 
torations” of Martinus: Scriblerus ! 


Ver. 339. If business call, obsequious crowds divide, §c.] We 
have here another lively picture of the misery attending the great 
inequality of fortunes in a state so constituted as that of Rome. 
The rich rapidly, and almost without consciousness of impedi- 
ment, moving to the levees of the old and childless; while the 
poor, whose sole support probably depended upon their early 
appearance there, ure hopelessly struggling with dangers and dif- 
ficulties that spring up at every step, to retard them ! 

VER. 349. See from the Dole, &c.] Umbritius shifts thre scene. 
The difficulties of the morning are overpast, and the streets freed 
from the crowds of levee-hunters, &c. New perils now arise, 
ahd the poor are obstructed in the prosecution of their evening 
business, by the prodigious numbers of clients returning from the 
houses of their patrons with the sportula, or supper. 

As he observes, that cach was followed by his kitchen, (sequctur 
$v@ quemque culina,) and, as it further appears, preserved some 
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Huge pans, which Corbulo could scarce uprear, 
With steady neck a wretched slave must bear, 
And; lest amid the way the Hames expire, 
Glide nimbly on, and gliding, fan the fire ; 
Through the close press with sinuous efforts wind, 
And, piece by piece, leave his betch’d rags behind. 
Hark! groaning on, the unwieldy waggon spreads 
Its cumbrous load, tremendous ! @’er our heads, 


é , 
state at home; it is probable that the view here, as well as in the 
first Satire, was to expose the meanness and avarice of the rich, 
who were content to swell the train of the vain or ambitious, and 
to exact the dole in consequence of it, to the manifest injury of 
the poorer claimants, ia whose favour the distribution was first 
‘instituted, 

The “ kitchen” was a larger kind of chafingdish, divided into 
two cells, in the uppermost of which, they put the meat, and in 
the lower, fire to keep it warm. It was to cherish this, that the 
slaves made such haste :—to bustle through the smoke:and heat 
of such an eager throfg, must have been no less difficult than 
disagreeable. How often have I been reminded of the sportula, 
by the firepans, and suppers of the Neapolitans! As soon as it 
grows dark, the streets are filled with twinkling fires, glancing 
about, in every direction, on the heads of those modern ‘ Cor- 
bulos ;” and suddenly disappearing as they enter their houses with 
their frugal meal. 


Ver. 351. Huge pans, which Corbulo §c.] Corbulo, says the 
old Scholiast, was a famous wrestler ;—but he was something 
better: he was a great and successful commander under Nero, 
by whom, when his services grew too great for reward, he was 
basely decoyed to Cenchrez, (a small town near Corinth,) and 
condemned unheard. 

He is called a faithful and wary chief, by Amm. Marcellinus, 
no ill judge of military merit : and Tacitus, who relates his ac- 
tions, speaks of him with great respect. He terms him one of the - 
most illustrious men of that age, not deficient surely in such cha- 
racters ; and describes him of a gigantick stature, and of incou- 
ceivable strength. He fell on his sword, like a Roman. : 


VER. 357. Hark ! groaning on, the unwieldy waggon spreads &c.} 
This seems to be an oblique attack on the frerizy of the empe- 
rours for building ;: as it was chiefly for their use, that these im- 
wmense beams, masses of stone, &c. were brought to Rome. 
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Projecting elm or pine, that nods on h'ch, 


“And threatens death to every passer by. [weight 


Heavens! should the axle crack which bears a 
Of huge Ligurian stone, and pour the freight 
On the pale crowd beneath, what would remain, 
What joint, what bone, what atom of the slain ? 
The body, with the soul, would vanish quite, 
Invisible as air, to mortal sight! 

Meanwhile, unconscious of their fellow’s fate, 
At home they heat the water, scour the plate, 
Arrange the strigils, fill the cruise with oil, 

And ply their several tasks with fruitless toil : 
For he who bore the dole, poor mangled ghost, . 


' Sits pale and trembling on the Stygian coast, 


Juvenal, however, lived to see the evil, in some degree, lessened, 
at least, if we may credit Pliny, who celebrates ‘Trajan (Paneg. 
c. li.) for his moderation in this respect. Here is the passage, 
and it is a very pertinent one. Le first commends him for being 
tam parcus in edificando, quam diligens tn tuendo ; and he imme- 
diately adds, [¢aque nox, ut ante, tmmanium transvcclione sagorum 
urbis tecta quatiuntur : stant secure domus, nec gam templa nu- 
tantia. Lipsius says, the allusion here is to Domitian. Of this 
there can be no doubt; and this, 1f there were no other circum- 
stance, would serve to determine under whose reign this Satire 


was written. 


Ver. 369. Arrange the strigils, &c.] The strigil was an instru- 
ment with which the Romans scraped the sweat from their bodies 
after bathing. Britaniicus says, it was made of iron; this, I sup- 
pose, was usually the case, but we read of brass, silver, and even 
of gold strigils. Holyday has given a print of onc; it appears te 
be an orbicular rim of metal, fixed to a long tapering handle. 

There are some who will have the strigil to be a coarse shaggy 
napkin ; and others again, an artificial sponge: probably the rich 
had them of all these ditferent kinas. Whatever it might be, the 
application of it was peculiarly grateful to the Romans, since we 
find that several of them, and Augustus among the rest, injured 
their skin by too constant an application of it. 
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Scared at the horrours of the novel scene, 
At Charon’s threatening voice, and scowling mien ; 
Nor hopes a passage, thus abruptly hurl’d, 
‘Without his farthing, to the nether world, 

Pass we these fearful dangers, and survey 
What other evils threat our nightly way. 
And first, behold the mansion’s towering size, 
Where floors on floors to the tenth story rise ; 
Whence heedless garretteers their potsherds throw, 
And crush the unwary wretch that walks below: 
Clattering the storm descends from heights un- 

known, 

Ploughs up the street, and wounds the flinty stone! 
*Tis madness, dire improvidence of ill, 
To sup from home before you make your Will; 


VER. 376. Without his farthing, &c.] The ancients believed, 
that the souls of the deceased could not cross the Styx without 


paying a trifling fare to Charon for their passage; this they wer 


careful to put into the mouths of the dead, previously to their 
being carried out for interment. This idle notion, the Romans 
borrowed, together with other fooleries, from the Greeks: it does 
not, indeed, appear to have been general; but the vulgar, who 
every where adopted it, adhered to the custom with scrupulous 
pertinacity, and feared nothing so much, as being consigned to the 
grave.without their farthing. 

Lucian frequently sneerd at this: and J uvenal, who, amidst his 
belief of a future state, had sense enough to mark the folly of the 


prevailing system, evidently points his ridicule at the monstrous 


absurdity of the practice. 


Ver. 377. Pass we these fearful dangers, §.] Having gone 
through the difficulties and dangers which attended the poor in 
their morning and evening walks through the city, Umbritius com- 
pletes his design by a description of the further evils which 
awaited them at night, There is every reason, from the testimony 
of contemporary writers, to believe that the picture is as faithful 
as it is animated ; it is nearly that, in short, of every overgrown 
and vicious capital, which is not protected by a nightwatch, or a 

‘vigilant police. 
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For know, as many deaths your steps belay, 

As there are wakeful windows in the way: 
Pray then, (so may your wretched prayer be sped !) 
That pots be—only emptied on your head. 

The drunken bully, ere his man be slain, 
Frets through the night, and courts repose in vain; 
And while the thirst of blood his bosom burns, 
From side to side, in restless anguish, turns, 
Like Peleus’ son, when, quell’d by Hector’s hand, 
His loved Patroclus prest the Phrygian strand. 
There are, who murder as an opiate take, 

And only when no brawls await them, wake: 
Yet even these heroes, flush’d with youth and wine, 
All contest with the purple robe decline ; 


Ver. 394. From side to side, in resticss anguish, turns, This 
is literally from Homer : 


Addor’ srs exravpas xaraxspsi@-, adrore o” eure 
“Tari, arrors 3 wpnrm— 


@ passage, by the way, for which he is censured by Plato, who 
thinks the son of a goddess should have been made to bear his 
affliction with more dignity. From the terms of the comparison, 
it would seem that Juvenal thought the same. _I believe the old 
' bard knew more of these matters than either of them. 


Vxn. 397. There are, wha murder as an opiate take, §c.] There 
is a surprising similarity between this passage, and one in the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon: ‘ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and. 
go not in the way of evil men: for they sleep not except they 
have done mischief, and their rest is taken away unless they cause 
some to fall.” Chap. iv. 14. 

The description which follows; the humorous, but strong and. 
indignant picture of the miseries to which the poor were exposed 
by the brutal insolence of midnight debauchees, roaming in quest 
of objects on whom to exercise their cruelty, is no exfggeration 
of our author: grave historians have delivered the same accounts. 
Thus Tacitus, in the life of Nero, who appears to have been one 
of the first disturbers of the publick peace: “In the garb of a 
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Securely give the lengthen'd train to pass, _ 
The sun-Lright lambeaux. and the lamps of brass. —~ 
Me, whom the moon, or candle’s paler gleam, 
Whose wick I husband to the last extreme, 
Guides through the gloom, he braves, devoid of 
The prelude to our doughty quarrel hear, [fear: 
If that be deem'd a quarrel, where, heaven knows, 
He only gives, and I receive, the blows! 
Across my path he strides, and bids me,Sranp! 
I bow, obsequious to the dread command ; 

What else remains, where madness, rage, combine. 
With youth, and strength supcriour far to mine? 


‘© Whose lees,” he cries, “* whose beans, have | 


puff’d you up? 
‘¢ Say, with what cobbler have you clubb’d, to-sup 


slave, he roved through the streets, attended by a band of rioters, 
_ who offered violence to all that fellin their way. - In these mad 
. frolicks he was sometimes wounded ;” not with impunity, however, 
for it appears that Julius Montanus was put to death ior repelling 
his insults, Tacitus does not ‘tell us to whom they were offered, 

but Dio, who has the same story, says it was to his wife, eyvavex- 
Tas UmeE Tg yuveinG wpocemses te autw, %. 7. ce. * but from the 
moment it was known that the Emperour was become «a night- 
brawler, the mischief grew truly alarming. Men of rank were 
insulted, and women of condition suffered gross indignities : private 
persons wok the opportunity to annoy the publick ; every quarter 


was filled with tumult and disorder, and Rome at night resembled: 


1” 


a city taken by storm ! 

It seems from Suetonius, that the evil’ continued to increase, 
Otho and oihers, he telis us, constantly sallied forth at night for 
the purpose of beating such as they met, and tossing them in the 
saguin, a Coarse garment worn by the soldiery ; and we learn 


from the Augustan history; that the jake was repeated with im-- 
_ provements, by those outcasts of human nature, Commodus, . 
Heliogabalus, Verus, &c. It was littie discouraged, probably, by. 
any of the succeeding emperours, unui the introduetion of Chiis- . 


tin:ty inspired humaner sentuucnts, and-siower tie necessity of 
establishing something like a re,ular system. of protection. 


ee 
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On leeks and sheep’s-head porridge? Dumb! 
quiie dumb! [home 7” 

* Speak, or be kick’d :--Your station, rogue? your 

Whether I strive to sooth him, or retire, 

I’m beaten, just the same ; then, full of ire, 

He drags me to the pretor, binds me o'er :— 

Such l:w, such liberty, enjoy the peor! | 

Bruised, maim’d, to crave (of all redress bereft) 

Leave to depart, while yet a tooth is left! 

Nor this the worst ; for when still midnjght reigns, 
And bults secure our doors, and massy chains, _ 
Then thieves and murderers ply their dreadful 

trade ; 
With stealthy steps our drowsy couch invade :— 
Roused from the treacherous calm, aghast we start, 
And the flesh'd sword is buried in our heart! 

Hither from begs, from rocks, and caves pursued, 
(The Pontine marsh, and Gallinarian wood,) 

The dark assassins flock, asta their home, __ 
And fill with dire alarms the streets of Rome. 
Such countless multitudes.our peace annoy, 
That bolts and shackles every forge employ, 

Ver. 430. (The Pontine marsh §c.] The Pontine marsh was a 
noted harbour for thieves, in Campania. It is at present too pes- 
tiferous for this, or any other purpose. The Gallinarian wood 
Jay in the neighbourhood of Cumz, Umbritius’ purposed place of 
residence, and, like the former spot, was a well-known receptacle 
for footpads, robbers, &c. | 

‘When their numbers became so great as to render travelling 
altogether ‘unsafe, it was customary to send a body of soldiers 
from the capital to scour their retreats: the inevitable conse- 
quence of which was, that they escaped in crowds to Rome, where 
they continued to exercise their old trade of plunder and blood, 


and probably carried on their depredations with more security 
and effect than before. . 
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And cause so wide a waste, the country fears 
A want of ore for mattocks, rakes and shares. 

O! happy were our sires, estranged from crimes 3 
And happy, happy were the good old times, 
That saw, beneath their kings, their tribunes’ reign, 
One cell the nation’s criminals contain! 

Yet more,—but see! the team is hastening on, 
The sun declining ; and I must be gone: 

Long since the driver murmur’d at my stay, 

And jerk’d his whip to beckon me away. [Rome, 
Farewell, my friend! and when, fatigued with 
You fly for spirits to your native home, 

To your Aquinum ; me from Cumz tear :— 
‘Then will I to your gelid fields repair, 

Arm'd at all points, if you vouchsafe, to wage 
Just war, with you, against a vicious age, 

Ver. 447. To your Aquinum ; §c.] This is the only place, in 
which we find any mention made of our author's birthplace. 


Aquinum was a small town of the Volsci, (Lubin says a great 
one, but he mistakes,) on the Latin road. 


Ver. 449. Arm’d at all points,} So \ translate Caligatus: that is, 
says Holyday, like a prepared soldier ; which is the sense given 
to it by the whole body vf commentators without exception: Dr. 
Treland, however, differs from us. ‘* You have fallen,” he says, 
‘¢ into the opinion expressed by Britannicus : Umbritius ergo la- 


bitu militart ostendit se venturum ad Juo. ut proinde mirum viders. 
non debeat ipsis satiris, 6% non satis idaneys auditor visus fuertt,, 


quum habitu non poetico sed militart vencrit. But the éxtraor- 
dinary harshness of caligatus, if used bere in a sense strictly mi- 
litary, makes it desirable that another meaning should be found 
for jt. Nor is it necessary that Umbritius should be_a soldier, 
notwithstanding his shoes. Dio says, that when Caligula took the 


shoe from which he derived his name, he wore it to mark his. 


renunciation of his former town shoes : avts tar assxen (isrodyporey) 
And we know that, after Juvenal’s time, the wearing of shoes of 


an effeminate softnesss, and of various colours, became the abject, 


_ of publick prehibition, May not Umbritius mean therefore, that 
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his assumption of the Caliga was only a mark of his renunciation 
of the manners of Rome? This inference may be the same, whe~- 
ther the Caliga was worn by the soldiers only, or by the peasants 
in common with them. It is the use of it beyond the walls of 
the city, or in opposition to the customs of it, to which the 
thought is principally directed. Umbritius, therefore, is made to 
persevere in his preference of the country, by telling his friend, 
that he will visit him in a dress which shall mark his determina- 
tion never to live in Rome again. In this sense, the last line of 


the Sutire agrees with the general purpose of it, and keeps up the 
idea with which it began.” 


There is something exquisitely beautiful in the conclusion of 
this Satire: the little circumstances which accelerate the depar- 


- ture of Umbritius, the tender farewall he takes of his friend, the 


é 


compliment he introduces to his abilities, and the affectionate hint © 
he throws out, that, in spite of his attachment to Cumz, he may 
command his assistance in the noble task in which he is engaged, 
all contribute to leave a pleasing impression of mélancholy on the 
mind, and interest the reader deeply in the fate of this neglected, 


but virtuous and amiable exile, 


SATIRE IV. 








Argument, 


IN this Satire. which was probably written ander Nerva, Jucenal 
indulges his honest spleen against two most distinguished culprits, 
Crispinus, already noticed in his first Satire, and Domitian, the con- 
stant olject of hts scorn and. abhorrence. 

Considered as a whole, this is not avery capital performance ; 
yet no particular division of tt 1s without merit: its principal defect 
seems to be in the sudden transition from the shacking enormities of 
Crispinus to his gluttony and extravagance. Even this, inartificial 
as it certainly 1s, appears in some degree necessary to the completion 
of his design—the introduction of Domitian. 
~ The whole of this part is excellent. The mock solemnity with 
which the anecdote of the turbot is introduced, the procession of the 
affrighted counsellors to the palace, and the ridicalous debate which 
terminates in as ridiculous » decision, show a masterly hand: and 
though the mere reader may be temptcd to cry out with Desdemona, 
<< O most lame andimpotent conclusion !” yet the critick will acquit 
the poet of any great want of judgment, since he most probably 
gives the corcumstances as he found them, 

What is more peculiarly his own, is the, striking picture of the 
state of the empire under the suspicious and gloomy tyranny of 
Domitian ;. which he boldly dashes out by briefly, but ingeniously, 
touching on the charactcr and conduct of the chief courtiers, as they 
pass in review before him :—nor should we overlook the indignant and 
high-spirited apostrophe with which he concludes the Satire; an 
apostrophe, which under some of the cmperours would be fatal, and 
under none of them without danger. ' 











SATIRE IV. 








v. 1—3. 


A GAIN Crispinus comes! and yet again, 

And oft, shall he be summon’d to sustain. 

His dreadful part :-—the monster of the times, 

Without one virtue to redeem his crimes! 

Diseased, emaciate, weak in all but lust, 

And whom the widow’s sweets alone disgust. 
Avails it then, in what long colonnades 

He tires his mules ? through what extensive glades 


Ver. 1. Again Crispsnus comes ! 5¢.] Crispinus has been already 
noticed in the notes to the first Satire. All that need be added 
of him here is, that he continued in great favour during the whole 
reign of Domitian, and amassed immense riches ; which he squaa- 
dered in the gratification of the most vicious passions. 

Iam by no means satisfied with the usual explanations of the 
sixth line: “ Ostendit tum jucundtora tantum segtari edulteria, 
. Ram gat viduas sequebantur, id lucri gratia factebant.” 1 rather 
think the author means to insinuate that Crispinus would not iu- 
dulge his Just, unless he could add-to it a crime of some peculiar 
heinousness. To corrupt virgin innocence, to invade the sanctity 
of the marriage bed, was his delight : intrigues with widows, theres 
fore, had too little turpitude in them to gratify his singular des 
pravity. } . 


é 


- 
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His chair is born ? what vast estates he buys, 
What splendid domes, that near the Forum rise ? 
O, no: peace never blest the guilty mind, 

Least his, who incest to adultery join’d, 

His, who deflower'd a Vestal ; whom, dire fate, 
The long dark night, and living tomb await! 





VER. 9. what vast estates 5c. | The situation of this pro- 
. perty (*¢ near the Forum”) is not mentioned without reason. The 


Forum of Augustus, which is here meant, was the most frequented: 


part of Rome; (Sat, I. 192;) a vast cstate therefore in the vici- 
nity, mnst have cost a prodigious sum, and its purchase is well 
calculated to show the overgrown wealth of this odious upstart. 
Indeed, it is not improbable (for Juvenal’s satire frequently 
extends beyond the apzarent point) that we ‘have here a covert 
allusion to the presumption of Crispinus, in following the example 
of the Casars, whose palace and gardens, which also consisted of 
many acres, (tot jugera,) were in the neighbourhood of the Forum. 


VER. 13. His, who deflower'd a Vestal; §-c.| Ifa Vestal violated 
her vow of chastity, she was interred alive. The solemnity is thus 
described by Plutarch. At the Colline Gate, within the city, in 
a subferraneous cavern, there were first placed a bed, a lamp, a 
pitcher of water, and a loaf. The offender was then bound alive 
upon a bier, and carried through the Forum with great silence 
and horrqur. When they reached the place of. interment, the bier 
was set down, and the poor wretch unbound; a ladder was then 
brought, by which she descended into the excavation, when, upon 
4 signal given, the ladder was suddenly withdrawn, and the mouth 
of the opening completely filled up with stones, earth, &c. 


Jt is doubtful, whether the Vestal debauched by Crispinus 


really underwent this punishment. Juvenal’s words do not neces- 
sarily imply so much; the participle involving the moral fitness 
of the future event, and not exclusively the certainty of its ac- 
complishment: terram subitura, i. e. who ought to be buried alive. 
For the rest, the severity exercised by Domitian against the 
Vestals was so dreadful, (whether their guilt was proved or not,). 
that one of the Pontifices, Elvius Agrippa, is related to have ex- 
pired through the terrour of it. 

The word incest used by Juvenal, is applied to thé same act by 
Suetonius and Pliny; and is, say ‘the criticks, the appropriate 
term for cohzbitation with a Vestal. This, however, is a mistake, 


iad 


. 
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Turn we to slighter vices :—yet had these, 
In others, Seius, Titius, whom you please, 
The Censor roused ; for what the good would shame, 
Becomes Crispinus, and is honest fame. 
But, when the actor’s person far exceeds, 


In native loathsomeness, his foulest deeds, 


Say, what can satire? For a fish that weigh'd 
Six pounds, six thousand sesterces he paid! 


For a sur-mullet! as they teil, whose ear 


Still magnifies the mighty things they hear. 


it is an improper term : but such was the respect for religion, that 
they transterred to it a word which was only appropriate in other 
acceptations ; and the violator of a Vestal virgin was placed upon 
@ par, in criminality, with the violator of all natural decorum. 


’ 


Ver. 16. Seis, Titius,] ‘ It docs net appear,” says Madan, 
“¢ who these were; but probably they were some valuable men 


-who had been persecuted by the Emperour for a supposed crime.” 


These ‘‘ valuable men” had, indeed, been persecuted for many a 
supposed crime; but, to give every ones due, not by the km- 
perour. It is surprising the translator should not know that they 


were men of straw, fictitious personages, like our John Doe and, 


Richard Roe, and, like them, inserted into all law-processes. 


Thus Plutarch, to quote no other, tois de ovopacs TETss a@AAWS HE- 
’ ad 


NVTOb ROKVOSS Lowy, wormrep Ob vopesnos Tatov, Lasov, xs Tsrior. urst. 
HY) P f 2 ? . 


Rom. 30. 


Ver. 23. For a sur-mullet ! as they tell, &c.] There is some 
ewkwardness here. It is of importance to the subject, that the 
extravagance of Crispinus should be as strongly marked as pos- 


-sible: all doubts. therefore, respecting the authenticity of the fact, 


are equally impertment and injudicious. Facet indignatio versus 
should have been the motto of this satire: for this passion, while 
it invigorates the fancy, corrupts the judgment, and there are 
more instances of defective taste to be found in it, than in many 
of the longer pieces. 

Mullus is rendered sur-mullet, and I believe properly. Barbet, 
the common translativiy, 1s a coarse fish, “and could never be 
worth any thing. Mullet is still more incorrect: the proper word 
for that, being mugilis. - There is something extremely whimsical 
in the conduct of the Romans respecting their tables; sur-mullets, 
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Had this expense beén meant, with well-timed 
To gull some childless dotard of a Will; [skill, 
Or, better yet, to bribe some favourite fair, 

Who flaunts it in a close and well-glass'd chair ; 


as it appears from the elder Pliny, were exceedingly plentiful, and 
consequently cheap; but then, they seldom weighed above two 
pounds. In proportion as they exceeded this, they grew valuable, 
till at last they reached the sum mentioned in the text, (about 
£50.) and even went beyond it. . 

One would think that nature had fallen in with the caprice of 
the Romans, for the fish seems to have grown larger in the decline 
of the empire, as if to humour the extravagance of this degenerate 
people. Horace thought he had pretty well stigmatized the fran- 
tick folly of his glutton, by a mullus of three pounds weight, 
(Lib. ii. Sat. 2.). the-next reign furnished one of four and a half ;* 
here we have one of six pounds, and we read elsewhere of others 
larger still !- How long the passion for these enormous fish conti- 
nued, Ido not know; but Macrobius, speaking with indignation 
of one that was purchased under Claudius, by Asinius Celer, for a 
greater sum than any we have mentioned, ({ 56. 10s.) adds, that 
in his time such mad prices were happily unknown: pretia hec 
@nsana nescimus. 


Ver. 28. « 4 close and well-glass’d chair ;| —ciauso latis 
specularibus antro: A close chair with wide windows is a singular 
expression ; it is one of those, however, in which Juvenal delights. 
His meaning is not very obvious: perhaps, (for I can think of | 
nothing better,) he might intend to satirize the affected modesty 





. i . . a e 


* The story is in Seneca ; it is curious, and ag it seems te illus 
trate a passage in our author, I think it worth subjoining. Some . 
one had presented Tiberius with a mullus (why should I net mene 
tion its weight, to make our gluttons’ mouths water?) of four 
‘pounds and a half! The Emperour ordered it to be carried to mare 
ket, observing, at the same time, to his friends, that he should 
not be much surprised if it were bought cither by P. Octavius or 
Apicius. His expectations were more than fulfilled, for these two 
gluttons bade one upon another for it, The victory fell at length 
to Octavius, who aequited a prodigious reputation among his 
acquaintance, for giving f° 40. for a fish which the Emperour sold, 

_ and which Apiciug could not afford to buy! To this last circum 
‘ stance Juvenal probably alludes, in v. 32, . 





—-- 
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*T were worth our praise <—but no such pian was 
- here; 

*Twas for himself he bought a treat so dear ! 
This all past gluttony from shame redeems, 

And even Apicius poor and frugal seems. 
What, you, Crispinus, you, so late a slave, 
Wrapt in the flags your country’s marshes gave, 
Yqu, purchase fish so dear! you might, I guess, 
Have bought the fisherman himself for less ; 
Bought, in some countries, manors at this rate, 
And in Apulia, an immense.estate ! 

How gorged the Emperour, when so dear a fish, 
Yet, of his cheapest meals, the cheapest dish, 
Was guttled down by this impurpled lord, 

Chief knight, chief parasite at Czsar’s board, 


~ 


of the lady, who pretended to conceal herself, in a vehicle whichty 


from its splendour, must have attracted universal notice. 


Ver. 3+. Wrapt in the fags &c.| The translators have clothed 
Crispinus in paper : he was not, I believe, quite so delicately drest. 
Pliny the Elder says that the Hgyptians manufactured the stalks 
of-the papyrus, not only into mats and sails, but into garments, 
vela tegetesque, nec non et vestem. I once thought Crispinus might 
have obtained one of these, but I am now persuaded that he was 
not so fortunate. He was'girt, in short, round the middle with 
the papyrus coarsely strung, or plaited together, as the savages of 
the new-discovered islands are said to be, and as his countrymen 
are at this day. Rear Admiral Perrée, who certainly had no in= 
tention of illustrating Juvenal, mentions this circumstance, which, 
to my mind, does it very happily : La f€roctté des habitans est pire 
que les druvages ; majeure partie habillés en paille. The ferocity 
of the natives exceeds that of savages; most of them appear to be 
clothed in reeds or rushes. Intercept. Lett. 

The contrast between Crispinus thatched with rushes, and 
Crispisus clothed in Tyrian purple, is not overlooked by our 
‘uthor. I 


al 


a 
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Whom Egypt heard so late, with ceaseless yell, 
Clamouring through all her towns—“ Ho! sprats 
to sell!’ te ot : . 
Pierian Marps, ‘begin ;-—-but quit yout lyres, - 
The fact I bring, no sounding chord requires: : 
Relate it, then, and: in the simplest strain, 
Nor let your poet style you Marnsinvain, —.' 
When.the last Flavius, drunk with fury, tore 
The prostrate world, that bled at every pore, 
And Rome beheld, in body as in mind, - 
A bald-pate Nero rise, to curse mankind ; 
Ver. 52. ‘A bald-pate Nero rise, §c.|. This Nero, as, with 
some injury ta his worthy prototype, Juvenal cadls Domitian, 1s 
said by Suetonius to have beén so sore on the subject of his bald- 
ness, that it was not safe to mentjon a want of hair in’ bis hearing. 
By a strange obliquity of reasoning, as soon as his hair was gone, 
he set about composing a treatise on the method of taking care of 
it: and it should seem from the short extract which Suetonius has 
preserved of the work, that Sir Fretful himseJf could not have 
born his misfortunes with greater fortitude, or talked of them 
with greater sincerity :—forti animo fero comam in adolescentia 
senescentem. Scias nec gratius quidquam decore, nec brevius, §¢. 
Domit. 18. Be this as it may, the designation which our author 


has given of this last and worst of his family, is a masterly ope: 


it seems to have grown inte a proverb, for Ausonius thus ree 
peats it: 


‘¢ Et Titus imperii felix brevitate ; sequutus 
“* Frater, quem Calvum dixit sua Roma Neronem.” 


The old Scholiast says that these four lines provoked the Empe- 
rour to send Juvenal into banishment.: This is a judicious thought, 
as they must be allowed to be much more offensive than the short 
reflection on Paris, (in the seventh Satire,) which is commonly 
cited us the cause of his exile. There are, however, two objec- 
tions, which have their weight with me; first, that Domitian would 
bave thrown the author of so severe a passage from the Tarpeian 
Rock, instead of sending him into Egypt; and secondly, that he 
was dead (as the critick would have found, if he had read a few 
lines further) when it was written! 
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It chanced, that where the fane of Venus stands, 
Rear'd on Ancona’s coast by. Grecian hands, 
A turbot, wandering from the Illyrian main, 


" Fill’d the wide bosom of the bursting seine. 


Monsters so bulky, from its frozen stream, 
Meotis renders to the solar beam, 

And pours them, fat with a whole winter's ease, 
‘Through the dull Euxine, into warmer seas. 

The mighty draughtthe astonish'd boatman eyes, 
And to the Pontiff’s table dooms his prize: - 
For who would dare to sell it, who to buy, 

When the coast swarm’d with many a practised spy, 
Mud-rakers, prompt to swear the fish had fled 
From Czsar’s ponds, ingrate! where long it fed, 
And thus recaptured, claim’d to be restored 

To the dominion of its ancient lord! 


Ven. 62. And to the Pontif’s table §c.] Britannicus thinks 
Juvenal calls Domitian Pontiff, in allusion to his condemnation of 
the Vestals, which was the peculiar province of the high-priest. 
Others again suppose that there is an allusion to the sottish vanity 
of the Emperour, in accumulating upon himself every office of 
power, and every title of honour. But can Britannicus be ght? 
Surely there were vices enough belonging to Domitian, and appro- 
priate to his character. Our author could hardly mean to impute 
it to him as a crime that he was Pont. Max. when he assumed 
that title only in compliance with the custom of his predecessors. 
He might, indeed, nrean to contrast the real viciousness of his 
character with the outward sanctity of his office :—after all, I 
cannot much admire Juvenal’s taste in the selection of this word; 
he should rather have fixed on some title, by virtue of which the 


_ fish might be claimed. The chaige, indeed, of assuming dignities 


improperly, might have been justly urged against him in the case 
of the Consulate and Censorship. He was Consul for ten years 
together, and Censor for life; and he was the first of the Romans 
that so usurped these honours, W euros oy xa fOV0G, XObb slater nae 
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Nay, if Palphurius may our credit gain, 

Whatever rare or precious swims the main, 

Is forfeit to the crown, and yeu may seize 

The obnoxious dainty, when and where you please. 

This point allow’d, our wary boatman chose 

To give—what else, he had not fail’d to lose. 
Now were the dogstar’s sickly fervours o’er, 

Earth, pinch’d with cold, her frozen livery wore; 

The old began their quartan fits to fear, | 

And wintry blasts deform’d the beauteous year, 

And kept the turbot sweet: yet on he flew 

As if the sultry South corruption blew.— 

And now the lake, and now the hill he gaims, 

Where Alba, though in ruins, still maintains 


VER. 69. Nay, tf Palphirius §c.] This is not much uhke- 


what we find in Blackstone, that sturgeon and whale were an- 
ciently called royal fish with us, on account of their excellence, 
and, as such, appropriated to the sovereign: CS 
‘¢ Hath not strong reason mov’d the legist’s minde, 
“ To say, the fayrest of all nature's kinde 
. ‘‘ The prince, by his prerogative, may clayme ?” 
Very good, Master Marston. Palphurius and you “ are both 
in a tale.” 
The history of this person is curious. He had been a buffoon 
and a parasite at the court of Nero; occupations for which Ves- 
-pasian disgracefully turned him out of the senate : when he com- 
meticed Stoick in spite, and talked (which Suetonius says he-could 
do very eloquently) of abstinence and virtue; till. Domitian, who 
wanted little other recommendation of a man, than the having 
justly incurred the contempt and anger of his father, made him 
his own lawyer, and gave him the management of his informations, 
proscriptions, &c.; in which, says my author, he bestirred him- 
self to some purpose. | 


Ver. 82. Where Alba, §c.] Alba, where Domitian now was, 
’ ‘stood on the declivity of a hill, near a pretty spacious lake, famous 
in Roman story. It was built by Ascanius, after the death of hits 


~~ 
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The Trojan fire, that but for her were lost, 
And worships Vesta, though with less of cost. 
The wondering crowd, that gather'd to survey 
The enormous fish, and choked the fisher’s way, 
Satiate at length retires ; then wide unfold 
The gates ; the senators, shut out, behald 
The envied dainty enter: on the man 
To great Atrides press’d, and thus began. 

“ This, for a private table far too great, 
‘ Accept, and sumptuously your Genius treat: 
‘¢ Haste, Sire, to free your stomach, and devour 
“ A turbot, long reserved for this glad hour, 


mother Lavinia, (Sat. x11.) and the Trojans seem to have deposited 
there the sacred fire brought from Ilium. When the city was 
destroyed, and Rome made the capital of the nation, a remnant 
of this fire was still left there from some superstitious motive, and 
plously preserved through ail the vicissitudes of the common- 
wealth ° 


Demitian, as I have.eleewhere observed, was attached to Alba. 
Hene he speut mach of his time, and here he usually kept the 
Quinquatris, or festival of Minerva,whom,with matchless propriety, 
he had chosen for his patron and protectress. Madan, in the true 
spirit of a commentator, tells us, that the occasion of Domitian’s 
being there at this time, might be the celebration of this holiday. 
This is excellent; the Quinguatria began on the 19th of March, 
and Juvenai has just told us, that the fish was presented at the 
close of autumn ! , 


. Ver. 91. This, for a private-table &c.| The Anconian might 
have found a precedent for his conduct in Herodotus, who gives 
an account of a very fine fish which was taken, and brought to 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, The presentation speech is pre- 
served by the historian : it is very eivil, as might be expected, but 
far short of this before us. Herodotus adds, that Polycrates in- 
vited the fisherman to sup with him: a trait of politeness which, 
we may be pretty confident, Domitian did not think it necessary 
to imitate. I suppose no one ever expected to see this sublim 


‘ 
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‘© By favouring fates ;~-he mark’d the toils I set, 
‘© And rush’d, a willing victim, to the net.” 
Was flattery e’er'so gross? yet he grows vain, 
And his crest rises at.the fulsome strain. 
When to divine a mortal power we raise, 
He never finds hyperboles in praise. 
But when was joy unmix’d ? no pot is found 
Capacious of the turbot’s ample round: 


flight seriously copied ; and yet there is something extremely like 
it, in a little poem written by a very grave doctor of the 16th 
century : 


66 ere Lycidas ad sese ling reducens, ' 
#6 Exeruit salientem udo de carcere piscem, 

‘¢ Quem nulli casses, quem nulla incendia terrent 
‘¢ Non ingrata tuze modo sint sua viscera mensz !"" 


But what shall we say of Claudian ? 


*¢ Telis jacebunt sponte tuis fera,, 
*¢ Gaudensque sacris vulneribus leo 
‘¢ Admittet hastam morte superbior !” 
In Nupt. Hon. v. 15, 


Jonson too, whose learning frequently overpowered his judgment, 
and betrayed him into absurdities, has also taken this unnatural 
thought, (unnatural, when seriously addressed to a man of sense,) 
and expanded it thus : 


 ¢ Fat aged carps, that run into thy net, 
*¢ And pikes, now weary their own kind to eat, 
‘ As loth the second draught, or cast to stay, 
.  Officiously at first themselves betray.” 
Forest, Lib. 11. 2. 


, Ver. 99. When tp divine §c.] 


¢ Q what is it proud slime will not believe 
‘€ Of his own worth, to hear. it equal prais’d 
f Thus with the gods ?” Sejanus. 


But Ben was not so much the imitator as the translator of the 
ancients. Ruperti has strangely mistaken the sense of this pas- 
sage. The fisherman was evidently no fool ; yet he makes him 
talk like an arrant driyeller, . 
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In this distress, he calls the chiefs of state, 

At once the objects of his scorn and hate, 

In whose wan cheeks distrust and doubt appear, 

And all a tyrant’s friendship brings of fear. 
Scarce was the loud Liburnian heard to say, 


‘t He sits, the Emperour sits ; away, away !”” 
Ere Pegasus, the bailiff of the town, [gown, 


(For what were Prefects more 2) snatch’d up his 


Ven. 103. In this distress, he calls the chiefs of state, 5-c.] 
This brmgs to my recollection an anecdote of Nero, worthy, in 
every respect, to be placed by the side of this before us. When 
the empire was now in a state of revolt against him, (a revolt 
which was soon followed by his flight and death,) he affected to 
despise the general commotion. One day, however, he sum- 
moned the senate in great haste: they assembled (as Domitian’s 
counsellors did) sfaqriwns cred, expecting to hear something about 
the alarming state of publick affairs. To their utter amazement, 
‘he merely wanted to inform them of an improvement he had 
made on the hydraulick organ! EZivpyxa (for I will use, says the 
historian, his very words) ws % vdpayass NOs peior KO BLEtASS Epp 
D9eyEsras | 


‘Ver. 109. Ere Pegasus, &c.] 
‘‘ Pegasus attonite: positus modo villicus urbi.” 


46 T consulted,” Mr. Gibbon says, “ the first volume de I’ Aca- 
demie des Belles Lettres, for the meaning of attonite. De Valois 
applies it to the astonishment which prevailed at Rome on the 
revolt of I.. Antonius. ‘This is not impossible. But I am sur- 
prised he has not drawn from it the only conclusion that could 
render it interesting. Antonius’ revolt happened in the year of 
Rome 840: the tyranny of Domitian had then reached its meri- 
dian,” (no, not quite,) ‘ yet the Romans had the baseness to 
endure it nine years longer !” , 

This is good; and yet the observation on which it is founded, 
is not altogether correct. Fuscus, who was present at this famoys 
council, fell in battle about the same time that Antonius revolted 
.in Lower Germany: some other cause of the affright must, there- 
fore, be sought. It need not be long in finding; for, besides the 
Dacians, who were now keeping Rome in a constant state af 


id 
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And rush’d to council: from the ivory chair 
He dealt out justice with no common cate} 


alarm, the Catti, the Sicambri, and other barbarous nations, Were 
on the eve of commencing hostilifies, 

After all, little more, perhaps, is meant by the expression than 
that the town was amazed and terrified at the suddenness of the 
summons, The caprices of thé Emperour wefe always bloody :«~ 
and, indeed, Pliny mentions it, as a striking instance of the 
piness which the senate enjoyed under Trajan, that when they 
met, they did it without fear of losing their heads ! 


Ver. 110. (For what were Prefects more? )] Pretects were first 

appointed by Romulus, and his regal successours, and after them 
by the Consuls; but their authority was so much enlarged by 
Augustus, that he may be almost considered as having instituted 
them.- He is said to have done this by the advice of Mzcenas ; 
and the choice of those on whom he successively conferred the 
office, shows his opinion of its importance. . 
_ The Prefect was, indeed, trusted with extraordinary powers. 
His jurisdiction was no Jonger confined, as before, to the city, but 
extended a hundred miles beyond it—intra centesimum lapidem, 
He decided in all causes between masters and slaves, patrons and 
clients, guardians and wards, &c. ; he had the inspection of the 
hints, the regulation of the markets, and the superintendence of 
the publick amusements. 

But this was in better days: the Prefect, like every other 
popular magistrate, was now reduced to insignificance; and the 
expressions of Juvenal contain a bitter sarcasm on the supineness 
of the Romans, who had carelessly seen this great officer degraded, 
by the overbearing tyranny of Domitian, and his immediate pré- 
‘décessors, to the humiliating situation of a bailiff, or country 
steward, 

. Lubin says that Pegasus was made Preefect of the city by Ves- 
pasian. I kuow not how to reconcite this to our author's modo 
positus, just appointed ; and I suspect the accuracy of the critick, 
who. is, however, followed by Holyday. For the rest, Pegasus 
was an upright and worthy magistrate; and, according to the 
Scholiast, had presided over rhany of the provinces with hotour to 
himself, and satisfaction to the people. THe was, besides, a man 
of great learning, and a most profound lawyer. Pegasus, I bé+ 
Heve, wks succeeded by Rutilivs Galficus, a man of extraordinaty 
merit; tn that case, the adventure of the turbot must have taken 
place before the year of C, 87, * ae 


- ?———-— 
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But yielded oft to those licentious times, _ 

And, where he could not punish, wink'd at crimes. 
Then old, facetious Crispus hastes along, 

Of gentle manners, and persuasive tongue: 

None fitter to advise the lord of all, 

Had that pernicious pest, whom thus we call, ” 

Allow’d a friend to sooth his savage mood, _ 

And give him counsel, wise at once and good. 

Bat who shall dare this liberty to take ? 

When, every word you hazard, life’s at stake, 

Though but of stormy summers, showery springs— . 

For tyrants’ ears, alas, are ticklish things! 

§o did the good old man his tongue restrain ; 

Nor strove to stem the torrent’s force in vain. 


Vex. 115. Then old, facetious Crispus &c.] Crispus is charac» 
terined nearly in the same manner by Statius. One of his good 


' things is en record, He was met by a friend coming ont of tite 


palate, and asked whether any body was with the Emperour. 
No,” replied he, “ not even a fly:”—éor Domitian, to keep 
himself ia peactice, used to amase his leisure hours with chasing 
these poor insects, and sticking them upon a style or sharp pointed 
instrament for writing. . . } 

Tacitus, from what motives it is not easy to guess, speaks less 
favourably of Crispus than our euthor. It could not surely be 
for his cautious conduct ; for this is what he expressly commends 
m his life of Agricola, * He did not choose,” says he, “ to imi- 
tate the zeal o§ those who by their intemperance provoked their . 
fate, and rushed off sure destruction, without rendering any kind 
of service to theit country.”«—tlappily for mankind, the historian 
hitnself had the prudente to oapy his father-in-law's example. But 
whatever the demerits of Crispus might be, we anay be sure, from 
the language of Juyenal, who, though not so good a politician us 
Tacitus, was as honest a xan, aed as sincere a hater of tyranny 
4n all its modes and forme, that a base compliance with any dan- 
gerous caprice of the Emperour was not one of them. Like 
Pegasus, where he coutd not approve, he was probably silent. 

The old Scholiast makes a pleasant mistake about this man: 
he confounds him with Crispus Passienus, who was put to death 
by Claudius, 
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Not one of those, who, by no fears deterr’d, 

Spoke the free soul, and truth to life preferr’d, 

He wisely temporized, and, thus secured, - 

Even in that court, to fourscore springs endured! 
Next him, appear’d Acilius hurrying on, 

Of equal age,—and follow'’d by his son; 


Ver. 131. Next him, appear’d Acilius §&c.] Little is known of 
Acilius, but that little is favourable. _How he could become 
dangerous .to, Domitian, at the advanced age of eighty, is not 
easily explained ; but we find in Suetonius, that soon after the 
event here so worthily celebrated, he was driven into banishment 
on a suspicion of treason. His treasons were probably his virtues; 
. for Pliny, speaking of him many years after his death, describes 
him as a man of singular prudence and worth. In the next line 
I have supposed, with most of the commentators, that the young 
man who followed Acilius was his son: this, however, is doubtful. 
_ Why the youth, be he who he may, was induced to feign 
fatuity, after the example of the elder Brutus; and for what 
crime, real or pretended, he finally fell, are circumstances which 
have not come down to us. Juvenal lightly touches on the fact, - 
as one well known to his contemporaries; and the multiplied 
murders of Domitian unfortunately took away all inclination, 
2nd indeed all power, from the historians to particularize them. 

There is, however, a story in Dio which I have been sometimes 
tempted to think might allude to the person who accompanied 
Acilias. Acilius Glabrio (the name seems to correspond) was 
put to death by Domitian, on an accusation of impiety, and of 
having fought in the arena. The impiety is explained by his at- 
tachment to what Dio calls ta ror Iudasws Sy, perhaps Chnsti- 
anity. The fighting (Gr: xas Snpioig suayero) was’ thus: when he 
was Consul, (to this his youth is no object®n, considering the 
times in which he lived, *) Domitian sent for him to Alba, and 
compelled him to engage a lion at the celebration of the Juvenilia. 
He killed the beast, and Domitian put him to death some time 
after, through envy of the applause he acquired by it, This also 
agrees with the text, profit ergo nihil misero, &c. What follows, 
however, in Juvenal, seems to show, unless something occurred 





* He was Consul with Trajan, who must also have been young,’ 
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Who fell; unjustly fell, in early years, 

A victira to the tyrant’s jealous fears: 

But long ere this, were hoary hairs become 

A prodigy, among the great, at Rome ; 

Hence, had I rather owe my humble birth, 

Frail brother of the giant-brood, to earth. _ 

Poor youth. in vain the well-known sleight youtry; 
In vain, with frantick air, and ardent eye, 

You fling your robes aside, and battle wage 
With bears and lions, on the Alban stage. 


All see the trick: and, spite of Brutus’ skill, 


There are who take him for a driveller still; 

Since, in his days, it cost no mighty pains 

T’ outwit a prince with much more beard than 
brains. 


Rubrius, though not, like these, of noble race, 


 Follow’d with equal terrour in his face ; 


And, labouring with a crime tco foul to name, 
More than the pathick satirist, lost to shame. 


‘mhich the historians of that period have agreed in omitting, that 
-he and Dio do not speak of the same person :—but I leave ‘iit to 
the reader. 


Ven. 147. Rubrius, &c.] Who this was is also doubtful. 
“There were several of the name; but the inquiry is not worth 
tsuing. His terrours, notwithstanding his obscure birth, might | 
“have taught our author that there was not so much safety in being 
@ son of nobody, or “ of earth,” as he just before appears to have 


_ -§magined. Tyranny knows no distinctions. 


‘Holyday has a long note on his “ fault,” which ‘ to name,” . 
as-he poetically phrases it, “‘ is no wit”: and indeed, so it should 
‘seem ; for, what he says of it, is at variance with his author, 
Juvenal hus purposely wrapped it up in obscurity, ard his com- 
‘Faentators will do well to leave it there: 


‘¢ Non ego variis obsita frondibus 
§¢ Sub dio rapiam,” 
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Montanus’ belly next appear'd in sight, 
Then, his legs tottering with the unwieldy weight, 
Crispinus follow'd, daub’d with more perfume, 
Thus early ! than two funerals consume. 
Then bloodier Pompey, practised to betray, 
And hesitate the noblest lives away. 


Ver. 151. Montanus’ belly §c.] If this be the Montanus mea- 
tioned by Tacitus, (Hist. ty. 42,) of which there can be little 
doubt, he must have deviated widely from that firm and honour- 
able conduct which he is there represented as pursuing, to provoke 
the contempt of Juvenal. The designation of him by his over- 
grown belly, fully prepares us for the part he takes in the memo- 
rable debate which ensues. 


VER, 153. Crispinus follow'd, §c.] Ecce iterum Crispinus! 
But he now makes his appearance in a subordinate character, 
anaigtiao sukins aneno, dripping with early ointments. Holyday 
says that some of the commentators take mutyéino for eastern, 
and some for morning, and that both are right. This I doubt. 
He himself properly takes it in the last sense ; but he misrepre- 
sents the manners of the Romuns, (a thing altogether uspsual 
with him,) and totally overlooks the sense of his author. It 
was ¢éhe custom of the Remans, says he, to bathe in the snern- 
ing, and thea to use ointments. Now it was not the custom of 
the Romans to bathe in the morning, but at two or three in the 
afternoon; and the satire is evidently levelled at this voluptuous 
fpétart, for a ecandaious breach of that practice, by bathing and ‘ 
-anointmg himself at eo early an hour. Ie the eleventh Sative, | 
indeed, Juvenal tells his friend Persicus, that he may .go nto the 
bath before noon, without being ashamed. But Persicus was an 
ald man, and the concession was professedly meant as an extape - 
ordinary indulgence to him. 

Waa. 155. Then bloodier Pompey, éc.] Of this wretch nothing 
4s known, ut what Juvenal tells us. Fusous (v. 157) seems to 
have been a favourite with the Emperour, by whom he was raised 
te the command of @ pretorian cohort, and trugted with the 
onduct of the Dacian war, in which he perished, with a great 
part of -his army. Martial honoured his memory with a sery 
goed epitaph, (ib. vi. 76,) from which it appears, that his sue- 
cessour in the command hed better fortune. .ble probably atudied 
the art of war in the field, 

Juvenal doubfless enjoyed this passing allusion to the Dacian 
war—but see Sat. vi. 
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Then Fuscus, who, in studious ease athome, —~ 
Plann’d fature triamphs for the arms of Rome: 
Blind to the event! those arms, a different fate, 
Inglorious wounds, and Dacian vultures, wait. .— 
Last, shrewd Veiento with Catullus came, 

Cruel Catullus, who, at beauty’s name, 


Ver. 161. Last, shrewd Veiento with Catalius came,] For 
Veiento, see Sat. 111. and vi. The only circumstance worth 
recording of him in this place is, that though he appears here, as 
a base and servile flatterer, he was once in the greatest danger of 
losing his life for a crime of a very different nature. He was 
accused (Tucit. Ann. xtv. 50) in the reign of Nero of drawing 
up and-publishing what he called the last wills of persons deceased, 


‘in which he inserted strokes of satire on several of the senate, and, 


as it should seem, from the report of T, Germinus, his accuser, 
on the Emperour himself! He escaped with banishment. - 
' Catallus is mentioned by Pliny, and the character whieh he 
gives-of him is not a whit more favourable than this of Juvenal. 
He was a wretch, he says, who added to the less of sight, a most 
savage. disposition ; he was equally void of pity and remorse, of 
shame and fear; and therefore used by Domitian as his most 
formidable weapon in the destruction of all that was virtuous. 
His death may be added to the innemerable instances of retri- 
bution, which ‘ vindicate the ways of God to man.” He was 


afflicted with an incurable disease, attended by the most excru- — 


ciating, and unremitting torture: yet the agonies of his body were 
perfect case, compared to those of his mind. He was constantly 


haunted with the thoughts of his past cruelties; the ghosts of 


those he had accused seemed ever ‘before him, and he used to 
leap from his bed with the most dreadful shrieks, as if avenging 
flames had already seized upon it. Worn out at length by his 
mental sufferings, he expired one livid mass of putrefaction ! 

This note is already too long ;—but in the dearth of virtue, to 
which the subject condemns me, I cannot resist the temptation of 
recording one .instance .of. noble-mindedness, to which the man 
just mentioned gave birth; and 1 do.it the rather, as it is con- 
netted with the history. of the two last names quoted above. 
Nerva was supping with a few select friends. Veiento lay next 
‘him, and almost in his bosom; the conversation turned on the 
crimes and cruelties of the execrable Catullus, of whom all the 
guests spoke with the greatest freedom : when the Emperour (who 
was probably warned by the conversation into a momentary con~- 
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Took fire, although unseen: a wretch whose crimes 
Struck with amaze even those prodigious times. 
A base, blind parasite, a murderous lord, 

From the bridge-end, raised to the council-board ; 
Yet fitter still to dog the traveller's héels, 

And whine.for alms to the descending wheels ! 
None dwelt so largely on the turbot's size, 

Or raised with more applause his wondering eyes; 
But to the Jeft (O treacherous want of sight!) 
He pour’d his praise ;—the fish was on the right. 
Thus would he at the fencers’ matches sit, 

And shout with rapture at some fancied hit ; 


tempt for such characters) exclaimed, ‘I wonder what would be 
his fate, were he now, alive,” ‘ His fate,’ replied Junius Mauricus, 
(casting his eyes on Veiento, who was little less criminal than 
Catullus,) ‘ his fate,’ replied he, with the dauntless spirit of an old 
Roman, ‘ would be to—sup with us!” Plin, Eptst, 1v. 22. 

In his translation of this epistle, Lord Orrery observes that the 
_answer of Mauricus ‘‘ was levelled at Veiento.” ‘No: it was 
levelled at the Emperour, and well levelled too, 


Ver. 166. From the bridge-end, §c.] Bridges appear to have 
been the usual stands for beggars among the Romans, Juvenal 
seldom introduces a beggar without mentioning a bridge at the 
same time. Another favourite station was those steep descents in 
the high road, which, by obliging the traveller to proceed step by 
step, subjected him for a longer period to their importunate cla- 
mours. ‘The descent mentioned in the text was that which Jed 
from Aricia, a village in the Appian Way, a few miles from. Rome. 
This stand is mentioned by Martial: 

‘6 Debet Aricino conviva recumbere clivo,. 
‘‘ Quem tua felicem, Zoile, cena facit.” 


Tah, 11. 19: 


And to this Persius dectares that he will have recourse for an heir, 
if hig next of kin should displease him: 


accedo Bovillas, 


A 9 


é¢ 


“ Clivumque ad Virbi. 
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And thus applaud the stage-machinery, where 

The. youths were rapt aloft, and tost in air, ~~ 
Nor fell Veiento short:—as if possest 

With all Bellona’s rage, his labouring breast 

Burst forth in prophecy ; “I see, I see 


‘’ The omens of some glorious victory.! 
g y 


é 


Ver. 175. And thus applaud the stage-machinéry, &c.] This 
stage-machincry, or pegma, as Juvenal calls it, I am utterly unable 
to describe, so as to convey an adequate idea of what it really 
was, to the reader. -It seems to have been a huge frame or plat- 
form of light materials, which, on its gradually projecting arms, 
supported men and boys, who by the pressure of enormous weights 
on the machinery below, were suddenly forced upwards to a con- 
siderable height. , _ 

The Roman theatres were open at the lop: during the per- 
formance, however, they were usually covered with an immense 
veil (velarium) which was stretched across, and formed a kind of 
ceiling. Immediately under this, where the extremities were fas- 
tened to the wall, sat the common people, and, as I collect from 
the poets, the ladies of a gayer turn. Thus Ovid says to Corinnas 


s¢ Sive ego marmorei respexi summa theatri, 
“ Flegis e multis unde dolere velis. 


And Cynthia to Propertius, 

‘¢ Colla cave inflectas ad summum obliqua theatrum.” 

Holyday calls the velarium a feigned cloud. ‘If he supposed 

that it bore any analogy to the painted ceilings of our theatres, 
he evidently mistook, for there was no idea of deception in it: 
he has, however, misled Dryden, who strangely renders the 
passage, | | 

‘¢ So did the scenes, and stage-machines admire, 

‘¢ And boys that flew through canvas clouds in wire.” 
To return to the pegma ; when it was to be lowered, and the boy 


_ at the top brought down again, the weights were removed, and the 


machine gradually reduced itself, and took another form : 


‘¢ “Mobile ponderibus descendat pegma reductis, =. 
‘¢ Inque chori speciem spargentes ardua flammas 
‘¢ Scena rotet.” | Claudian, de Cons. M. Theod, 


Whatever the pegma was, . it was always a favourite exhibition. 


In. Calph, Siculus, a clown is introduced giving an account to. his 
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‘© Some powerful.monarch captured :—lo, he rears, 

‘© Horrent, on every side, his pointed spears! 

‘¢ Arviragus hurl’d from the British car:— 

‘‘ The fish is foreign, foreign is the war.” 
Proceed, great Seer, and, what remains untold, 

The turbot’s age and country next unfold; - 

So shall thy lord his fortunes better know, 

And where the conquest waits, and who the foe. 
The Emperour now the important question put, 

«“ How say ye, Fathers, sHaLL THE FISH BE CUT?” 


companions of the wonders he had seen at Rome, among which 
this is not forgotten : . 


Vidimus in coelum trabibus spectacula textis 
*¢ Surgere, Tarpeium prope despectantia culmen, 
‘¢ Immensosque gradus et clivos lene jacentes.” Ech. 7. 


Holyday thinks it was commonly used in playing the Rape ef 
Ganymede. |] do not well see how this could be >and yet it is 
highly probable from a passage in St. Augustin, who was present, 
when a young man, he says, at a play of those arreptitios, or 
** rapt boys,” that it was appropriated to something of the same 
disgraceful nature; to some amour, in short, of those oppro- 
briums of common sense, and common decency, the stage divi- 
nities of Rome. * 


VER. 183. Arviragus, &c.] Holyday (from our monkish histo- 

rians) says that he was the younger son of Cymbeline, that he 
began his reign in the fourth year of Claudius, whose daughter 
he married at Gloucester, that he then revolted from his father, 
was brought back to his duty by Vespasian, reigned many years 
in great glory, and left his crown to his son, a prinee not less 
_ walorons, and rather more wise, than his father. . 
__ All this is evidently fabulous ; yet 1 have nothing more worthy 
of credit to substitute inits place. It is sufficient to observe 
with Owen, that there is an allusion to some chief, who made 
himself formidable to the Romans after the recall ‘of Agricola. 
The person known by the name ef Arviragus had now been dead 
many years. 

In the ** monarch,” about whom the commentators trifle so 
egregiously, our author might sareastically bint at Decebalus, 
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‘©, far be that disgrace,” Montanus cries: 
‘No, let us form a pot of amplest size, 

‘‘ Within whose slender sides, the fish, dread Sire, 
‘“* May spread its vast circumference intire. 

‘‘ Bring, bring the temper’d clay, and let it feel 
‘¢ The quick gyrations of the plastick wheel : 

‘¢ But Ceasar, thus forewarn’d, make no campaign, 
«¢ Unless your potters follow in your train!” 

He spoke, and all approved : for well he knew 
The feasts of Nero, and his midnight crew ; 


whose name he could not bring into his verse, but whose actions 


were the opprobrium of Domitian’s reign. He opposed the Eme- _ 


perour in the Dacian war in which Fuscus fell, and ‘was, indeed, no 
contemptible enemy. 


Ver. 192. No, let us forma pot of amplest rise. Montanus 
has devised an expedient for dressing the fish: but how is it to be 
served up? I do not know that this ‘‘ tun of man” recollected it, 
but there was a dish at hand that would not have disgraced his 

ot. | 

Vitellius had collected, at an enormous expense, a prodigious 
quantity of the brains of birds, and livers of fishes; these he was 
desirous of bringing to table in a single dish. The kitchen trea- 
sures were ransacked, as in the present case, for one of an ade- 
quate size; but none could be found: nor would the potters un- 
dertake to make such a one. In this distress, the Emperour applied 
to the silversmiths, who succeeded to his wishes. In honour of 
the achievement, the dish was afterwards preserved as a sacred de- 
posit, sony s+ avednua! Adrian had the good sense to melt it 
down. 


Ver. 199, ————— well he knew &c.] This is explained 
by Suetonius in his life of Nero. (27.) Paulatim vero invalescen- 
tibus vitiis, jocularia et latebras omisit, nullaque disstnulandi cura, 
ad majora palam erupit. Epulas a medio die ad mediam noctent 
protrahebat ; refotus sepius calidis piscinis, ac tempore estivo nivatis. 
This accounts very naturally for the unwieldy paunch of Monta- 
nus, and for the part which he has just taken in the debate, which, 
as Juvenal properly observes, was so worthy of him. 

There was another senator at this famous council, whose pro- 
fReiency in ** the science of good eating” was at least equal to 
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And how, when potent draughts had fired the brain, 

The jaded taste was spurr'd to gorge again. 

And, in our days, none understood so well 

The science of good eating ; he could tell, 

At the first relish, if his oysters fed 

On tlie Rutupian, or the Lucrine bed, 

And from a crab, or lobster’s colour, name 

The country, nay the district, whence it came. 
Here closed the solemn farce. The Fathers rise, 

And each, submissive, from the presence hies :— 

Pale, trembling wretches,whom the Chief, in sport, 

Had dragg’d, astonish’d, to the Alban court, 

As if the stern Sicambri’ were in arms, 

Or the fierce Catti threaten’d new alarms ; 

As if ill news by flying posts had come, 

And gathering nations sought the fall of Rome. 


that of Montanus; I mean the facetious Vibius Crispus, the fa- 
vourite of Vitellius, and the constant associate of his scandalous. 
excesses. When a friend’ once condoled with him ona fit of 
sickness, which had detained him from the palace, Rather con- 
gratulate me, he replied, for if I had not fallen ill, I should have 
died! Es ym srvocxsyx. + a Dio, Lib, lxv.c. 2. The histo- 
rian adds, that Vitellius supported his eternal gluttony by eme-~ 
ticks, while his less provident companions dropt off one by one. 

Holyday justly remarks, on the following lines, that the wan- 
ton luxury of the Romans may be discerned by the variety of 
their oysters, which were brought from every sea, -Those from 
Rutupia (or the coast of Kent) were highly yalued at Rome for 
their sweetness (duicitudo) ; bat there are several others men- 
tioned in our author, Circean, Gauran, Lucrine, &c. all distin- 
guished for their peculiar excellencies. 


VER. 215. Asif dl news by flying posts §c.] Flying posts,— 
in the original precipiti penna; which kas been variously inter- 
preted. Britannicus thinks it alludes to the ancient custom of 
sending intelligence by pigeons, of which there are numerous in- 
stances in history. This is not very probable. Holyday under 
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OQ! that such scenes, disgraceful at the most, 
Had all those years of tyranny engrost, 
In which he daily drain’d, by none withstood, 
The city of its best, and noblest blood!— 
And yet he fell! he fell! for when the herd 
First felt his cruelty to them transferr’d, 
They seized the murderer, wet with Lamian gore, 
And instant hurl’d him to the infernal shore ! 


stands the words metaphorically, for a ‘letter of ill news, which 
is usually swift-winged.” The Scoliast explains them literally : 
Antea si quid nuntiabant Consules in urbe, per epistolas nuntiabant. 
Si victoria nuntiabatur, laurus in epistold figebatur ; si aliquid ad- 
versi, penna. The former observation is certainly just; if the 
latter be so, which I doubt, we need look no further for the 
meaning of Juvenal: at any rate, the translation is sufficiently 
correct, 


Ver. 223. They seized the murderer, wet with Lamian gore,] 
“ The Lamian familie,” Holyday says, ‘* was most noble, being 
sprung from kings, which by the testimonie of Homer, raign’d 
at Cajeta.” Of this family was lius Lamia, whose wife Domi- - 
tian took away, and afterwards put Lamia himself to death. 

Beaumont and Fletcher have imitated, or rather translated, th 
¢oncluding lines thus : 


’ 


‘¢ Princes may pick their suffering nobles out, 

‘¢ And one by one, employ them to the block ; 

‘¢ But when they once grow formidable to 
'& Their clowns, and cobblers, ware then {” 


The indignant sarcasm on the tameness of the nobility, who 
suffered themselves to be butchered by this detestable tyrant, 
without resistance, does honour to the invincible spirit of our 
author. He himself was one of the herd, the cerdones, and I 
have not a doubt, but that the exultation with which he mentions 
their prompt and decisive vengeance, was intended to convey & 
salutary, but an awful lesson to both parties—to the oppressors, 
and the oppressed, 
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Argument. 


IN this excellent Satire, Juvenal takes occasion, under pretence of 
advising one Trebtus to abstain from the table of Virro, a man of 
rank and fortune, to give a spirited detail of the mortifications to 
which the poor were subjected by the rich, at those entertainments 
to which, on account of the political connexion subsisting between 
patrons and clients, it was sometimes ‘thought necessary to invite 
them. So, 

A strain of manly indignation pervades the whole :—nor has it 
80 much exaggeration us some of the commentators have emagined 
they percevved in it : since there is scarcely a single trait of insult 
and indignity here mentioned, which is not to be found animadverted 
upon, with more or less severity, wn the writers of that age. 

One of Pliny’s letters (lib. 11. 6) 18 expressly on this subject ; 
and as a better illustration of the Satire before us cannot possibly 
be desired, I subjoin a pretty long extract from it: “ I supped 
lately with a person with whom I am by no means intimate, who in 
his own opinion treated us with much splendid frugality ; but 
according to mine, in a@ sordid, yet expensive manner. Some very 
elegant dishes were serced up to himself and a few more of us; 
while those which were placed before the rest of the company, were 
extremely cheap and mean. There were in small bottles, three 
different sorts of wine; not that the guests might take their choice, 
but that they might not have an option in their power. The best 
was for himself and his friends of the first rank; the next for those 
of a lower order ; and the third for his own and his guests’ freed~ 
men. One who sat near me took notice of this circumstance, and 
asked me how I approved of it ? Not at all, I replied. Pray then, 
said he, what is your method on such occasions? When I make an 
snvilation, I replied, all are served alike: I invite them with a 
design to entertain, not to affront them ; and those I think worthy 
of a place at my table, I certainly think worthy of every thing it 
affords.” 

Several pertinent allusions to this Satire occur in the old comedy 
of The Supposes, by G. Gascoigne. 
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TO TREBIUS. 


Vv. 1—8. 


I-—by reiterated scorn made bold, 

Thy mind can still its shameless tenour hold, 
Still think the greatest blessing earth can give, 

Is solely at another's cost to liye ; {spurn’d. 
If—thou canst brook, what Galba would have 
And mean Sarmentus with a frown return'd, 

At Gesar’s haughty board, dependents both, 

I scarce would take thy evidence on oath. 


Ver. 5. If—thou canst brook, wkat Galba would have spurn’d, 
dnd mean Sarmentus §e.] Galba. This is probably 
the person mentioned in the notes to the first Satire, p. 15. He 
is frequently noticed by Martial; and appears to have been a kind 
of necessary fool or jester, on whom every one broke his witticisms 
with impunity. 

Sarmentus was a runaway slave, who, instead of being sent 
back to his mistress to be whipt, as he deserved, was taken into 
the family of a man, who has been usually supposed to have other 
and better claims on the gratitude of posterity, than the patronage 
of a scurrilous buffoon. : 

In his journey to Brandusium, Horace gives an account of a 
scolding match, which he witnessed, between this Sarmentus, and 
a fellow of the name of Messius. There was not much humour 
‘in the dispute, yet Maecenas, who was also present at it, found it 
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The belly’s fed with little cost: yet grant 
Thou shouldst, unhappily, that little want, 
Some vacant bridge might doubtless still be found, 
Some highway side, where grovelling on the 
. ground, 
Thy shivering limbs compassion’s sigh might wake, 
And gain an alms for ‘“‘ Gharity’s sweet sake !"" 
What! can a meal thus sauced deserve thy care ? 
Is hunger so importunate ? when there, 
There, in thy tatter’d rug, thou mayst, my friend, 
On casual scraps more honestly depend, 


With chattering teeth toil o’er thy wretched treat, - 


And gnaw the crusts that dogs refuse to eat !— 


so agreeable to his taste, that he took the former into his train, 
¢arried him to Rome, and recommended him to Augustus, with 
‘whom (as we learn from Plutarch) he became a kind of favourite. 
The old Scholiast gives a long account of him; from which it ap- 
pears, that what was so unworthily bestowed hy the Emperour, 
was as unworthily spent by his minion; who was again reduced, in 
the decline of life, to a state of absolute beggary and dependence. 


Ver. 9. The belly’s fed §c.] . 


*¢ Discite, quam parvo liceat producere vitam, } 

¢* Et quantum natura petat.”— , Lucan, tv. 377. 
and Spenser, 

¢¢ But would men think with how small allowance 

‘¢ Untroubled nature doth herself suffice, 

«¢ Such superfluity they would despise 

«¢ As with sad care impeach their native joys.” 
Here is the moral of the Satire in three words, and a yery fine one 
it is :——but intemperance, as Cowley says of avarice, has been so 


himself. 


Vzr. 11. Some vacant bridge §c.] See Sat. 1v. 166. To this 
the z/sc (there) of the succeeding lines refers, - | 


pelted with good sayings, that every reader can suggest them to - 
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For, first, of this be sure : whene’er your lord 
Thinks proper to invite you to his board, — 
He pays, or thinks he pays, the total sum 
OF all your pains, past, present, and to come. - 
Behold the meed of servitude ! the great 
Reward their humble followers with a treat, 
And count it current coin: they count it such, 
And though it be but seldom, think it much. 
If, therefore, after two whole months, he send 
A billet to his long-neglected friend, 
(Though but to fill a vacant seat,) and say, 
‘“‘ You—Master Trebius, dine with me to day.” 
"Tis rapture all! Go now, supremely blest, 
Enjoy the meed for which you broke your rest, 
And loose, and slipshod, ran your court to pay, 
What time the fading stars announced the day, 
Or at that earlier hour, when, round the pole, 
Bootes’ frozen wain was seen to roll, 
Yet trembling, lest the levee should be o’er, 
And the full crowd retiring from the door! . 
And what a meal at last! such ropy wine 
As wool, which takes all liquids, would decline ; 
Hot, heady lees, to fire the wretched guests, 
And turn them all to Corybants, or. beasts.— 
At first, with sneers and sarcasms you engage, 
Then hurl the cups around, with mutual rage ; 
Or, stung to madness by the household train, 
With coarse stone pots a desperate fight maintain, 
While streams of blood in smoking torrents flow, 
And my lord smiles to see the battle glow! 


“ 
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Not such his beverage; he enjoys the juice 
Of ancient days, when beards were yet in use, 
Press’d in the Social War; nor condescends 
To cheer, with one small cup, his drooping friends, 
To morrow he will change, and, haply, fill 
The mellow vintage of the Alban hill, 
Or Setian ; wines, that cannot now be known, 
So much the mould of time has overgrown 


Ven. 53. Press’'d in the Social War ;} The Social or Marsian 

war broke out in Italy nearly two centuries before this Satire was 
written. Cah wines be kept so long? Those of Italy were, indeed, 
of a roughness and strength that a considerable lapse of time only 
could subdue :— but such a period! Pliny the Elder, however, 
mentions a wine which had been kept for 200 years; but then it 
had acquired, he adds, the colopr, and, I suppose, the consistency 
of honey; and was no longer drinkable. Indeed, he says, that 
wine cunnot be preserved with advantage, beyond the 20th year: 
nec alia res majus incrementum sentit ad vigesimum annum, mapusve 
ab co dispendium. . 

Hall has imitated this passage with much humour : 


’ What though be quaff pure amber in his bowl 
“¢ Of March-brew’d wheat; he slakes thy thirsting soul 
‘¢ With palish oat frothing in Boston clay, — 
“¢ Or in a shallow cruize; nor must that stay 
‘‘ Within thy reach, for fear of thy craz’d brain, - 
«* But call and crave, and have thy cruize again !” 


Ver. 56. The melluw vintage of the Alban hill,| This wine is 
frequently alluded to by our author, as of peculiar excellency. 
Addison tells us in: bis Italian travels, that Alba still preserves its 
credit for wine, “ which would prohably be as good now ag it was 
anciently, did they preserve it to so great an age.” Setian wine 
was still more excellent; at least, if we may trust Augustus, who 
is said, by Pjiny, to have preferred it to all others: it grew in 
Campania. ‘This passage also is well imitated by Hall: 


“‘ If Virro list revive his heartless graine 

‘¢ With some French grape, or pure Canariane ; 

“ While pleasing Bourdeaux falls unto his lot, 

«© Some sowerish Rochelle cuts thy thirsting throat.” 
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The district and the date ; such generous bowls 

As Thrasea and Helvidius, patriot souls, —_—flay, 

To freedom pour'd, when crown'd with flowers they 

And largely quaff’d'on Brutus’ natal day! 
Before thy patron, cups of price are placed, 

Amber and gold, with rows of beryls graced : 

Cups, thou canst only at a distance see, 

And never trusted to such guests as thee! 

Or if they be, a faithful slave attends, 

To count the gems, and watch your fingers’ ends. 








Ver. 59. such generous bowls &c.] Dulcissimé 
versus, 08 Ruperti truly observes, qui summum libertatis deside- 
rium, odiumgue tyrannidis spirant. And, indeed, Juvenal is never 
so full of spirit and pathos, as when the old liberty of his country 
is the theme. 


Ver. 60. As Thrasea and .Helvidius,} Of these two eminent 
men, the former was put to death, and the latter driven into ba- 
nishment, by Nero. Tacitus dwells with singular complacency 
on their virtues; and, indeed, we may gather from the concurring 
testimonies of historians, that Rome had seldom, if ever, produced 
two worthier citizens. ‘They fell, in truth, ‘“ on evil days,” but 
they seem to have ‘“* bated no jot of heart,” and in every circum- 
stance te have acted with dignity and spirit. Helvidius was - 
recalled from banishment by Galba; (another motive for our 
author's partiality to that chief;) he was afterwards prosecuted 
on a charge of sedition, by Vespasian, but acquitted ; and pro- 
bably ended his days in peace. | 

Thrasea was the son-in-law of that Patus whose wife Arria 1s 
#0 justly celebrated for her heroick constancy in the well-known 
epigrara, Casta suo cladium, &c. 
| There are no data to determine the precise time when this Satire 
was written, ‘The passage before us certainly evinces a noble 
Spirit of daring; but it is probably somewhat posterior to the reign 
of Domitian, The two men whose memory was particularly 
hateful to that tyrant, were, undoubtedly, Thrasea and Helvidius, 
who are here indirectly introduced for the sake of a covert cen- 
sure on the wretch who insulted their fame. Domitian put one 
person to death for calling Thrasea a man of sanctity, tor Qpaccay 
bspor wvowecc:; and another for writing the life of Helvidius ! 
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You'll pardon him; but lo! a jasper there, 

Of matchless worth, which calls for all his care: 

For Virro, like his brother peers, of late, 

Has stripp'd his fingers to adorn his plate ; 

' And jewels now emblaze the festive board, 

Which deck’d, with nobler grace, the Trojan’s 
sword. — 

From such he drinks; to thee, the slaves allot 

The Beneventine cobbler’s four-luge’d pot, 

A fragment, a mere shard, of little worth 

But to be truck’d for matches—and so forth, 


Ver. 69. ——_———. hut lo! a jasper there,| He alludes, as | 
the commentators have observed, to Virgil, who places. such a 
stone in the hilt of Aineas’ sword: 





atque illi stellatus jaspide fulva 
“¢ Ensis erat.” 


Ver. 76. The Beneventine §c.] This Beneventine was e 
drunken cobbler ealled Vatinius. It would have been well if 
giving his name to an article of coarse pottery had been his only 
claim to celebrity; but he had, unfortunately, others of a diffe- 
rent nature. He possessed, says Tacitus, ‘‘ a vein of ribaldry and 
vulgar humour, which qualified him to succeed as a buffoon; in 
which character he first recommended himself to notice: but he 
soon forsook his scurrility for the trade of an informer, and having, 
by the ruin of the worthiest characters, arrived at eminence in 
guilt, he rose to wealth and power, the most dangerous miscreant 
of those dangerous times,” 

Tacitus adds, that when Nero was on his way to Greece, to 
earn immortal honour by his musical exertions, he stopped at 
Beneventum, where Vatinius entertained him with a show of 
gladiators. ; 

The ‘ four-lugg’d pot” is mentioned by Martial, who is always 
to be found at the heels of Juvenal: . 

‘¢ Vilia sutoris calicem monumenta Vatint 
*¢ Accipe ; sed nasus longior ille fuit.” Lib. xiv. 96. 


Here the allusion is evidently to the character given of him in the 
note. The noses or handles of the pot, indeed, were long, but 
the nose of the inventor was still longer : hinting at his pernicious 
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If my lord’s veins with indigestion glow, 
They bring him water cold as Scythian snow. 
What! did I late complain a different wine 
Fell to thy share? a different water's thine! 

Getulian slaves- your vile potations pour, 

Or the coarse paws of some huge, raw-boned Moor, 

Whose hideous form, like spectres, would affray, 
- If met by moonlight near the Latian way ; 

On him, a youth, the flower of Asia, waits, 

So dearly purchased, that the whole estates 

Of Tullus, Ancus, would not yield the sum, 

‘ Nor all the gear of all the kings of Rome! 

Bear this in mind ; and, when a draught you need, 

- Look for your own Getulian Ganymede 5 3 

A page that cost so much will ne’er, be sure, 

Come at your beck; he heeds not, he, the poor; 

But of his youth and beauty justly vain, 

Trips by them with indifference or disdain. | 

If call’d, he hears not, or, with rage inflamed— 

Indignant, that his services are claim’d 

By an old client, who, ye gods! commands, 

And sits at ease, while his superiour stands ! 

Such proud, audacious minions swarm in Rome, 

And trample on the poor where’er they come. 


sagacity in finding out charges against the objects of the Emperour’s 
fear or hate. 

‘“‘ Trucking broken pottery for matches” was an approved 
custom in the system of domestick ceconomy at Rome, and is 
frequently mentioned by Martial ; 


“ Que sulfurato nolit empta ramento, — 
‘6 Vatiniorum proxeneta fractorum,’ &c. 
Lab, x. 3. 
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Mark with what insolence another thrusts 
Before thy plate th’ impenetrable crusts, | 
Black, mouldy fragments, which no -tecth can chaw, 
The mere. despair of every aching jaw! 

While manchets of the finest Hour are set: 
Before. thy lord ; but be thou mindful yet, 

And taste not, touch not: of the pantler stand 

In trembling awe, and check thy desperate hand—— 
Yet, shouldst thou dare, a slave springs forth to 
The sacred morsel from -thee. +‘ Saucy guest,” 
He frowns, and mutters, *' wilt thou ne’er-divine 
“ What's forthy-patron’ stooth, and what for thine! 
‘“‘ Never take notice from what tray thou'rt fed, 

“ Nor know the colour of thy proper bread!” 

¢ Was it for this,’ the baffled dlient cries, 

The tears ‘indignant starting from his eyes, 

‘ Was it for this, I left my wife ere-day, 

‘And up the-cold Esquilian urged my way, 


VER. 107. While manchets &c.] 


“¢ What though -he-chires.on purer manehet’s:crown 
“¢ While his kind client grinds on black and brown, 
* A-jolly rounding of a whole foot broad, 

“From off the mong-cors heap shall Trebivs, load.” 


Hali, Lib. v. Sat. 2. 


Manners were: strangely altered at Rome since the days of Caesar, 
who is said, by Suetonius, (J.’Cees. 48,)-to have.severely punished 
his ¢ pantler,” for serving his guests with a species-of ' bread ia- 
feriour to: that which was placed before himself. 


Ven. 117. ‘Was it for this, $c.] The early hour at which the 
client was expected to attend the levee of his patron was a serious 
subject of complaint. It is frequently mentioned by Juvenal, 
and still more-frequently by’ Martial, who, ‘like Trebius, had often 
suffered from the inclemency here so well described. He tells 
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‘ While the wind howl'd, the hail-storm beat amain, 


‘And my cloak smoked beneath the driving rain !" 
But lo! a lobster introduced in state, — 

W hose ample body stretches o’er the plate :— 

With what a length of tail, he seems to scorn 

The wretched guests, as, by them proudly born, . 

He takes the place of honour at the board, 

And, crown’d with herbs and pickles, greets their 

A crab is thine, ill garnish’d, and ill fed, f[lord! 

With half an egg—a supper for the dead! 


his patron, in one place, that unless he will sleep longer, he must 
not expect to see him; and in another, expostulates with him in 
the following sensible and affecting language : 


“¢ Si-quid nostra tuis adicit vexatio rebus, 

‘<< Mane, vel a media nocte togatus ero. 
“¢*Stridentesque feram flatus Aquilonis iniqui, 

«s Et patiar nimbos, excipiamque nives. 
“6 Sed si non fias quadrante beatior uno, 

‘¢ Per gemitus nostros, Ingenuasque cruces : 
‘< Parce, precor, lasso, vanesque remitte labores, 

«¢ Qui tibi non prosunt, et mihi, Galle, nocent.” 

: Lib. x. 82. 


Ver. 130. a supper for the dead !| “ They did 
place,” says Holyday, “ in the sepulchers of the dead, to appease 
their. ghosts (such -was the heathens foily) a little milk, honey, © 
water, wine and olives.” if these were eaten by the dead, it was 
well; if not, they were burned, or, what was more generally the 
cuse, stolen by a sect of starving. wretches, who frequented the 
burying-grounds for this purpose. 

With all their reverence for the deceased, the ancients seem to 
have been strangely inattentive to their diet. It was not only of 
the worst quality, but extremely ill prepared. Plautus (Pseudolo, 
A. 111. Sc. 2.) says of a worthless cook, that he was “ merely fit 
to dress a-‘supper forthe dead;” and those of the living who 
condescended to share it with them, were universally stigmatized 
as the most necessitous and miserable of human beings: 








‘¢ Uxor Meneni sepe quam in sepulchretis 
“‘ Vidisti ipso rapere de rogo ceenam.” Catull. 
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He pours Venafran oil upon his fish, 

While the stale coleworts in thy wooden dish, 
Stink of the lamp; for such to thee is thrown, 
Such rotten grease, as Africk sends to town: 
So strong! that when her factors seek the bath, 
All wind, and all avoid, the noisome path ; 

So pestilent! that her own serpents fly 

The horrid stench, or meet it but to die. 

See! a sur-mullet next before him set, 

From Corsica, or isles more-distant yet, , . 
Brought post.to Rome; since our own seas no more 
Supply the insatiate glutton, as of yore, 

Thinn'd by the net, whose everlasting throw ~ 
Allows no Tuscan fish in peace to grow. 

Still luxury yawns, unfill’d ;—the nations rise, 
And ransack all their coasts for fresh supplies ; 
Thence come your presents, thence, as rumour 
The dainties Lenas buys, Aurelia sells! _, [tells, 

A lamprey of the largest size, and caught 
Near howling Scylla, is to Virro brought :— 

Ver. 148.- Aurela sells !| “ Aurelia,” Madan 
says, ‘‘‘ was probably the name of some famous dealer in fine 
fish !”” It is not in this manner that Juvenal is to be read. Aurelia 
was a rich and childless old lady, whom Lenas, one of those 
legacy-hunters who swarmed in Rome, endeavoured to wheedle 
out of a bequest in his favour, by costly presents of fish, &c, 
So far, indeed, she might be termed a ‘ dealer in fine fish,” that, 


preferring moncy to sur-mullets, she sent what was given ‘her to 
market. 

Aurelia is mentioned by Pliny, who calls her a respectable 
lady, and tells an amusing story of her being obliged to tack a 
codicil to her will in favour of a more daring, and, apparently, a 
more successful hzredipeta than Lenas; the detestable Regulus, 
Disb. 11. Epist. 20. 


Ver. 149: 4 lamprey §c.] The reader must not always exa 
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For oft as Atiste sdeks ‘his cave, and flmge °° 
The cumbtdas moistave from his dripping wingis 
Forth Hiek the datimg fisher, tured by gdin, . 
While rocks oppose, ahd whirlpools threat m vai t, 
To thee they bring an del, whose slender make: - 
Bespeaks a near relation to the sake ; _—- 
Or a frostbitten pike, who, ‘day by day; . 
Fhroagh half the city’s nad suck'd his vile way ! 
Would Virro deign to hear me, I could give 
A few brief hints :—we look not to receive 
What Seneca, what Cotta used to send, 
What the good Piso, to:an humble friend: - 
For bounty ther prefert’d afaiter claim 
‘han bifth and power; to honourable fame : 
No ;—all we ask, and ’tis 4 dmalf request; 
}e-—-not to be insulted: for the rest, 
Be, like the wortd, to thy dependents poor, — 
Rich to thyself; we seek, we hope no more! — 
Ah no: néar him a goose’ s liver lies, 
A caput, éqhal to a goose in size ; 


rect literal vérsions of these and sitnilar words. Thé mifranea of 
text; sttietly taken, is & speries of eet found in the Mediter- 
Fanean, and still in high estimation therd: it differs, in some par- 
ticulars, from the fish which we call a lamprey, but chiefly in } fhe 
conformation of its head. Our lamprey is principally confine 
6 Severn; when brought to market, which is very rarély, i 
tches an extravagant Price. 


Vaw. 169, +--+ w govee’s liver} This was tooked upen 
Wa great daitity by the aherest epictres; who therefore tdok’ 
extendrdifiayy pains to iticfease its size, by subjecting the ahimal’ 
OF a parveediar knid of regimen. = 

wine sdys‘of the Sicilians, that by a moder, réfinément in, ~ 

Makury, they contrive to increase the’ livers of their fowls (the 
Tefineridiit, a¥'the reader sees, is hot very madera.) Upon which 
Daivin ebseies: “ it isto be preted tat he didnot ptocire 
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And a boar smokes, like that which fell ‘of old, 
By the fanied. heromith. the locks of gold. 
Then if the spring its genial influence shéd, :’ 
And welcome thunders.call them from their bed/ 
Large mushrooms enter: Rayish'd with. their size, i 


% 


“OQ Lybia, keep your-grain!” Alledius cries, ©“ 


‘‘ Q bid your oxen to their stalls retreat, ~: .’) 
“‘ Nor, while.you boast such mushrooms, think of 


wheat.” ;-: on sg 


the secret. ” There i ig po great secret i in the matter ; as. there i is 
scarcely a town on the céntinent which ig not possessed of it. ‘Y 
do not pretend to know it myself ;.but:have been told, that. the 
animals are very:closely confined, and kept. without water—byt 
what! I am talking Latin ‘before clerks; since both the dain nty 
and the manaer of obtaining it, are probably. as well known it 
‘London as in Sicily, or elsewhere. a 

It may not be'supérfluous to remark, ‘that the Doctor ne " pos- 
sede trop bien son Martéale: the liver of which he speaks was nott 
increased. so much by the goose’s feeding, as by. the. cook’s Stuff< 
ing. The distich'to which he ‘alludes, ’ 


«*“Adspice quam tumeat’ magno jecur ansere majus'! 
‘¢ Miratus dices; hec, LOgO, erevit ubi?”.- 
_ Lhd, x11, 58. ~ 


Larger than the large goose, this liver view, 
And, wondering, you will.ask me, Where it grew ? 


+27 & 


‘t 
is a riddle; na-very extraordinary one, it: must. bevcanfessed » 7 and 
the solution is—in a kitchen.. - tia 7 OT 


Ver. 172, By the famed hero with the locks of vill He speaks 
of Meleager, of who, as well.as of the “« boar” he ‘destroyed, 4! 
pretty romarifick tale is told ‘in the Tliad, lib, 1x. Thomson, who* 
is now and then a little pedantick, calls ‘him, the gellow hunter ;* 
probably from the Zevus of-our author; an epithet which, though 
by no means uncommon, does- not seem to please the criticks.,. It: 
is an idle ong, (epitheton ottosum,) sys Heinsivs, and he, there-, 
fore, recommends validus (a silly gne) in its, place; while, Burs; 
man thinks:thatJuvenel did ‘not mean.to apply; it to the Meleager 
who kilted the boar,. bat. tothe ministrygn deljcatum habeus 
cenatorioy who was to eut it-up} So learpeilly, cgn:men:trifle. 
Inthe jines that:follow, there. is .much. genuine hymayr.ia the 


—__ - 
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‘Meanwhile, taiput your patience to the:test,:: : 
Yo! : the spruce carver, to his task addrest; 
Skips, like a harlequin, from place to place;:'. ©. /. 
And waves his knifewith pantomimick grace, .‘. 


‘Till every: dish be ranged; andievery jomt (i 


Dissected,, by just rules;:from! point-to pouit. : «:!) 
You-thinikcshis folly’ tis-a simple-thought-— «2 
To such» pesfection, now; 3s carving: brought, ©! 0 
That different gestuses,by: our curious mens; +: vil 
Are'used for differentrdishes, ‘hare. arid:hetr. :: ‘I 
But think.whate’er you may, your comments: spares 
For: should. -youy. like a freeborn Roman, daté 
bie. ; _ P 
rapturous apostrophe of Alledius to Lybiag “Africa, it should be 
remembered, was one of the principal’ granaries of Rome. " See 
Sat.’ vir.’ The sugeriour excellertce. of. the Aftican spushtoom; 


or rather, perhaps, truffle, is noticed by the-eldes Pliny,. who alsa 
mentions the’common opinion, (fhat of the’text.) that its growth 


| was accelerpted by thunder : De tuberibus hac toadubt pecuhiariter? 


Cum  Suverint tmbres autumnales ac tonitrua crebra tunc nasci, et 
maxime e tonitribus, nec ultra annum  aurare, tenerrima autem verno 
ebse. (Dib. 31x. 3, 


Ver. 190. For should you, ‘Whe. a, . frecbirn Roman, &c. ] In the 
original, tanguam habeas tria xomiee,.as.if you had three names : 
this, when Juvenal wrote,. every :freeborn Roman, had, and, as is 
probable from hig gwn case, evety libertinus, or son of a. freed: 
man- .. These were, the. nomen, the prenomen, and, the cognomens 
the nomen was the family or surname, as Scipio; the :prenomen 
answered | to- our: font-rathe, as‘Cornelivs, and the cagnomen was 
addéd from some. incidental circumstance, orto: merk.some pare. 
ticular branch of.4 family,.as Publius. To these a fourth name 
Was samelimes superadided, as .an honourable distingtion, aa 
Africanus. por bss 

Thate seema' no great ‘diggculty i in this passage, ‘and, yet the 
reader: would. bless himself, if he knew the ingenious absurdities, 
to whith .it has given birth...Even Holyday, bewildered in the. 
maze of his; own learning, wanders with the rest. -He cannot con- 
ceive why Juvenal:.:should.say of Trebius, “ if thou hadst. three 
Bames,” when.itis:evident that, being e freeman, he must heve 
had three names’: and he, taeewionee goes back.to the. fins ges ak. 
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To. speak. your mind, forth springs some startdy 
groom, .- tic ban: ° froomé 
And drags you straight; heals foresmnt, ‘itqag the 
Does Virroexer pledge youR:ever'sip. -— ; ’ 
The liqner toueh'd by: your unballowid dip? | | 
Or is.there one of all yonry-trihe'sojfret,  _ : 
So despenate,.as to'say-—‘*-Sir, drimk taunt 3" 
O, there 1s much, that never.can be spake... 
By a poor-client in athreadbare cloke ! © 
But should some. god, or. man af godlike soul, : ’ 
The malice of your niggard fate;centrol, =: - 
And bless you with a knight's estate; howdear. : 
Would you be then! how wondrous great appear, 
From nothing ! ' Virro, so reserved of late, 
Grows quite familiar : “ Brother, send. your plate, 
*s Dear, brother Trebiys ! ! you were wont to say | 
s « Youlikedthesedainties let mehelp. you, pray," "sap 


the commonwealth, when none but the nobility. were, thus dst 
guished, and explains his author in this manner; * thou niaist 
not (though free) thik like a nobleman, (i. ¢.) like a.teesnamed * 
man of the first: ‘institution, before the priviledge ‘became. ordinary: 
He did not’ see, that’ Javerial, ‘fom the-very: commencement: of 
the Satire, affects: to. consider Trebius as-a ‘suave, antl ‘that the 
principal aim: of it isto prove. “that Virro viewed him in THE 
SAME LIGHT. tye aaah 

. Dr. Ireland differy. from. me. His explanation i isivery ingenious; 
end will-probably obtain more sufftages: than .that:whioh Ii have 
fustihazarded: * Javenal does nbt-consider: Prébius.:as-a. slave 
whose oath is never admitted; his meading, whieh..is.far-more 
satirical, is, [ know thou arta freeman, and that thy oath is, by 
the laws, to be believed; I know. too, that thou! hast the-konour 
of bearing three-names, and therefote mayest lse-the language of 
a privileged Romau; such, howev er, is the e sepvility of ‘thy: dis 
positidn, ‘that: it destroys ‘all the effect. of these advantages, 
Sword, as‘thou bast 4 right td be, ' (this: is the: force: of nvio 
jarato}) Lwill not believe thee; and having: actight to ‘liberty. of 
speech, thy: sappey-hunting draws thee’ inte situations where thod 
art afraid to use it.” 
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You, riche’; aré his “ brother,” and to you, 

This warmth of friendshiipy this respect is due!. 
But wodld-you new your patran’s patron bé ? 
Let no ydung Trebiud fantoh round. your knee, / 
No.Trebia, none: a barren wife protiures 2: j- 
The kindest, truést friends! let stich be yours. 


| Yat, should ‘she briéedl; and, to auginent your joys, | 


Pour in your lap, at: once, three bouncing boys, . 
Virro will still, so you be wealthy, deign 
Fo toy atid prattle with the lisping train ; . 
Will have his pockets too with farthings stored, 
And, when the sweet young rogaes approach his 
Will order pretty corslet¥ for thé breast, [bbard, 
And treat with nuts. and plums each coaxing guest. 
You chanip ot spongy toadstools, Hateful treat! 
Fearful of poison; in: each bit you eat: | 
He feeds seoure on: mushrooms, fine a’ those 
Which Claudius ate, tii Messalina chose, 
With one mdré fire, his feasts atid life to close ! 


' Vea. 210, bet no-youngTrebius §<.} This is a pleasant pa- 
rody of Virgil, 
7 i i quis mihi parvulus aula 
_ © Luderét Aineas.” 
It would not be easy to pointt-ottt apiece of more chaste humour 
than:a little tetrastick on the subjett of the preceding line, which 
is'to be found ainongst the reprobated Greek epigrams : It cannot 
be trwastated : os 
Hy i CinGs v rAabn, db nsvi partes, svSus sypayers 
Hy ¥ av pn vs radii, 0 Party site .0v0r. 
Qye yag nas Favre +0 paaare® aorap eyperyt 
. Oux de Sopuss, a yap ixw opivas. 
Ver. 224. He feeds secure on mushrooms, &c.] “The agaricus 
cetaldud, or thperietagwric, is the: mest splendid of all the species 
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Apples, as fragrant, and as bright of hue; 
As those which in Alcinoiis' gardens grew, . = | 
Mellow’'d by. constant sanshine; or -as those © 
Which graced the Hesperides in burnish’d-rows,: 
Apples, which you. may smefl, but never dasté, :: “ 
Before your lord, and his great friends, are placeil: 
To you they bring mere windfalls; suchi stale fruit ; 
As serves to mortify:the raw recruit, « : : 


it is common in Italy, and js brought to the markets: there for 
sale. The ancient Romans-esteemed it one of the greatest luxue 
ries of the table. This is the mushroom with which Claudius was 
poisoned. ”  Mller’s Gard. Det. 

: J.am sorry that the botanists did not goa step farther, when 
they were naming this article, and call it the agaricus claudianus. 
When every German professor who discovers q new species, of - 
dandelion. in his walks, is immortalized ; why should not this poor 
_ emperour be permitted to take his rank in the everlasting mustefs 

roll, with Swartzia, Krockeria, and‘ Wachendorfia i 


Ver. 232. To you they bring ‘mere windfalls ; gx.] te pk aD 


‘‘ Tu seabie frueris mali, quod in aggere.rodjt } :° . 
** Qui tegitur parma, et.galeg, metuensque fagelli, 
‘¢ Piscit ab hirsuta jaculum torquere capella.” 


There are few passages in J uvenal, or, indeed, in any other 
author, which have cust more peins than this. . Scadie :malé, says 
the old Scholiast, +. ¢. such as apes eat, qualem sinnia manducat : 
nothing morg was necessary to convince the commentator that 
the whole passage related to an ape: they never reflected that 
though epes might eat stale fruit, it did not necessarily follow that 
they monopolized it.—Bat Claverius’had seen an animal of this 
kina practise his tricks on the back ofa goat, at some fair in Ger- 
many ; and it is really entertaining,to contemplate the delight 
which this good man received from it: Dit bunt! quam volupe est 
spectare hayc bestivlum, ubt prasertim clypeum sinistra, jaculum 
dextera ostentat, 5c, Let us hope that he completed, the picture, 
by rewarding the poor beast with an apple. 

Claverius v was the first, says Henninius, who comprehended the 
‘Scholiast; and he was soon followed by Grangeus, Rutgersius, 
and others. 

‘But though’ the majority of: the Jearned, referred, with Clave 
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When, arm’d-with helm and. shield, he learns'to 
throw: » eS a 
The javelin, fearful, of the impending blow. | .... { 


a 
a 


, ‘ 
s! o2Bae ae é 


rius, the gui tegttur' to an. ape, no.two of them.agreed about the: 
sense of htrsuta capella, -Qne understood. it of a thong made of 
goat’s skin, another of a garment, a third of a quiver, and a fourth 

of I know not what. . ‘Titias; whois followed by. Bochart, thought” 
it meant a goat on which the tyro was seated, in imitation of. tha 
children of kings, who in ancient times were accustomed to learh’ 
to ride-on rams!~—the example of Helle was lost upon them, wa 
see: while Grangeus took jt to be the showman, «who taught they 


'. ape his éxercise ! 


After all this, comes Ferrarius ‘and tells .us, that the’ notion: of. 
an ape seated on a.goat, is an old woman’s fable. Not so, replies 
Henttinius, the ape was certainly seated on a goat; but to suppose, 
as Rutgersius and Grangaus do; that he was exhibited by a show- 
man, is worse than an old woman’s fable-—No, no, he was kept, 


"In the pretorian camp, and ‘taught to ride and fling darts, by the 


idle soldiery who had no better methods of amusing themselves i : 
Away ! quoth Lipsius, with this nonsense about apes. The gus- 
tegitur must mean a bestiarius, a person who fought with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre; and the goat (for a goat there is) 
was not for him to ride, but to fling darts at, that he might thus 
acquire sufficient dexterity.to attack lions, tigers, &e. rs 
- But it is time to draw towards.a conclusion. Scaliger, Britan-, 
nicus, Curio, and Ferrarius, understand the passage nearly as J, 
have given it above; and, as I am. persuaded, the old Scholiast 


' understood it before them. Qui tegitur: parma, he. explains by, 


tyro, which -applies very well, te a young recruit, though scarcely 
80. to an ape of,any age; and Discté,ah, 5c, by sere magistra,- 


, Which clearly shows, as Ferrarius and Scaliger well observe, that 


he read hirsuto. Capella will then, be the name of the campidoctar,, 
who taught the young soldiers the use of arms.- The propriety 
of the epithet Aireyéus applied to. such @ person, no one, I pre- 
sume, will dispute. oe , 

‘But why,”.says Lipsius—who.returns to the charge, ‘ should 
the recruit.eat vile apples?” Truly, I cannot tell; unless it were 
that his pay would not enablé him to procure better. Indeed, I 
should be as much at a loss to tell why the bestiarius, or the ape 
should eat them:—those of the latter that I have seen, being — 
rather delicate in their choice of fruit. To his ‘other questions, 
Why. the éyro should be armed with a parma (a round shield). 
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You think, perhaps, that Virro treats so il, 
To save his gold; no, ’tis to vex you stH®> 
For, say, what comedy: such mirth can. raise, 
As hunger, tortured thus a thousand ways ? 
Wo 7: if you know it rot, ‘tis to. excite. | : 
Your rage, your frenzy, for his mere.delight; . 
"Tis to compel. yow alh your gali to show, . 
Ang gnash your teeth in agonies, of wo. | 
You deem yourself; (such: pride inflates your breast,): 
Forsooth, a freeman, and’ your patron’s guest ;, _ 
He: thinks you a vile slave, drawn by the smell 
Of his, warm kitchen there ; and he thinks well, - 
Fon who so: low, so wretched, as: to bear | so 
Such treatment twice, whose fortune “twas. to, weat. 
The golden boss ;. nay, to. whese humbler lot, 
The poor man’s ensign fell, the teathern Knot’. 





when they were-no.! in-use? or Be afraid of'a scourge, (fa- 
gélium;) wien. ke could: only be beaten with a red? it right _ 
perhaps, be sufficient to-answer, that Juvenal-writes like.a poet; 
and: not like a drilkserjeant:—-but Malyday goes farther, and! 
combats the critich’s accuracy. oS . 

This learned man, who candidly reeapitulates the opinions of 
the commentators, follows: that-of Rutgersjux, T didi not expect 
this :--it' is but fait, however, to-give his reasons forit: ** First; 
hecause it is. without any. alteration ofthe copy ; secondby, be- 
cause jt is free: from any of those-ihconveniencies which-follow the 
other opinions ;- thirdly,. because: it. seppeses nothing, but what; 
according to the ordinary custome of such sports, will ‘be easilly- 
granted ; and lastly, because it-is fat more quieK and satyrical; to 
‘this sense;- Vitro has his-ourious fruit ; but-thieu suck: as-they feed! 
apes with.” CO , 


Van. 250. Tike golden boss;}: This ornament; or rather amulet, 
was adopted: by the ‘Romans fiem the: Btrugeans, (who: probably- 
hrought it from the. Bastj)-and'at fret worn only-by-the childbetr 
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~ Your palate stilt beguiles yous: Ah, how nice 

That stavking -haunch! now we shall have a slice ! 

Now that half hare is coming! Now abit =“ 

Of that young pullet! now—and thus you sit, . 

‘Fhumbing your hread in silence ; booking still |: 

For what has never reach’d you, never will! 
No more of freedom! ’tis a vain pretence: 

Your patron treats you like a man of sense. 

For, if you can, without a murmur, bear, 

You well deserve the indignities you share. 

Anon, like voluntary slaves, you'll bow 

Your humbled necks beneath the oppressor's blow, 

Nay, with bare backs, solicit to be beat, 

And merit sucH A FRIEND, and sUCH A TREAT! 


of the nobility, In process of time, it became common, like the 
tria nomina, to all who were freeborn. From its Latin name, 
bulla, it seems to have been a little hollow drop, or globule ;— 
indicative, as Lubin says, of human fragility. Holyday, who 
adopts the opinion of Macrobius on the subject, thinks it was 
shaped like a heart, and worn befere the breast as an incitement 
to virtue ; while Plutarch gives it the form of a crescent, to which, 
indeed, the heart (if it were moulded like the trinkets of our days) 
might bear no very distant resemblance. 

Whatever its figure might be, and probably it was variable, it was 
considered, as the Scholiast rightly remarks, as a badge of liberty, 
and used by the children of all ranks of freemen, till they reached 
the age of fifteen. 

Whether any degree of birth was necessary, at the time our 
author wrote, to intitle a family to wear the Hetruscum aurum, is 
not easily ascertained: from his own words, I should incline te 
the negative, and conclude that circumstances alone determined 
it. In that case we may say, that the rich only had the budla of 
gold; the poor, and the immediate descendants of freedmen, of 
leather, and, perhaps, of other cheap materials, 


*,° With what spirit does Juvenal conclude! and alas, with what 
facility does he forget his own purpose! In his eagerness to lash 
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the guest, he excuses the host, and contradicts some of his forfner 


invectives on the inherent meanness of the great men of Rom 
towards their dependents : ‘dives tibi; pauper dnicis. Right taste 
would have ditected him to:carry on both -his purposes togethers. 
without sacrificing one to the other :—the servility of the client 
might have been exposed, while the pride and parsimony of’ the’ 
patrop were. pregervgd as qualities necessary: to: escort ane ons 
sistency of his satire. dete 4 
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VV. 


Argument. 


THIS is not only the longest, but the most complete of our Author's 
works. .With respect to his other Satires, some of them are distin- 
guished by one excellence, und some by another ; but in this he has 
combined them all, Forcible in argument, flowing in diction ; bold, 
impassioned, and subleme ; if looks as if the poet had risen with his 
theme, and, conscious of its extent, taxed all hts powers to do tt justice, 

The whole of this Satire vs directed against the female sex. It 1s 
tolerably methodical in its plan, and may be distributed under the fol- 
lowing heads: lust oariously modified, imperiousness of disposition, 

JSickleness, gallantry, attachment to improper pursuits, ltigiousness, 
drunkenness, unnatural passions, fondness for singers, dancers, 5c. 
gossiping, cruelty, ill-manners, outrageous pretensions to criticism, 
grammar, and philosophy ; superstitious and unbounded credulity in 
diviners and fortunetellers, introducing supposttitious children into 
their families, poisoning their step-sons to possess their fortunes, and 
lastly, murdering their husbands. 

These, it must be confessed, form a dreadful catalogue of enormi- 
ties, and seem to have terrified the translators. Even Dryden, who 
was never suspected of sparing the sex, either in his poems or plays, 
deems it necessary to apologize here, and assures the world that he 
“was compelled to translate this formidable Satire because “no one 
else would do it.” ** Sir C.S.” he says, “had undertaken tt, and, 
though he would have done it better than himself; he unfortunately 
gave wt up !” That Sir C. S. (Sir Charles Sedley I suppose) would 
have succeeded better than Dryden, no one but Dryden would venture 
to insinuate. tis a piece of affectation, equally false and foolsh: 
—but sic vivitur, as Cicero says—for Dryden's translation, though 
neither complete nor correct; 1s a most noble effort of genius. 

I know not why such dread should be felt at upproaching this Sutire. 
The ashes of the ladies whose actions are here recorded, have long been 
covered by the Latian and Flaminian ways; nor have their follies, or 
their vices, much similarity with those of modern times. If there be 
any, however, who recognize themselves (for guilt is sometimes inge- 
nuous) in the pictures here drawn, let them shudder in silence, and 
amend ; while the rest gaze with a portion of indignant curiosity, on 
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256 ARGUMENT. 


the representation of a profligate and abandoned race, not more distant 
in time, than in every virtue and accomplishment, from themselves. 

It would seem from taternal evidence, that this Satire was writter 
ander Domition. It has few political dlutioms ; and might not from 
its subject, perhaps, have been displeasing to that JSerocious hypocrite, 
who affected, at various times, a wonderful angiety to restrain the 
Esentiousness of the age ! 
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TO URSIDIUS POSTHUMUS. . 


Y, s, I betieve that Cxastity was known, 


And prized an earth, while Saturn fill’d the throne; 
Whee rocks a bleak und seanty‘shelter gave, 


When sheep and shepherds throng’d one common 


a) a | | 
And when the miountain wife her couch bestrew'd 
With, aking of heasts, joint tenants of the wood, 
And reeds, and leaves pluck’d from the neighbour- 

os Angirees 
~~A, woman, Cynthia, far unlike to thee, 


Van. 5. And when the mesatais wife $c.] “That is,” says 
Stapylton, “ the wide that, dwelt in the mountain before such 


‘ time as the. men, although they came down themselves, durst 


bring their wives into the level!” This is the strangest idea imax 


' ginable. The women, here. spokem of were not very likely to 


excite apy, fears. on their account: they. were net less bold and 
yenturous than the men, nay often, says the poet, more so,— 
thua it, is, when the author is thinking of one thing, and. the 
translator of another. A few lines below, because Juvenal calls the’ 


158 SATIRE VI. JUVENAL. v.g—14. 


Or thee, weak child of fondness and of fears, 
Whose eyes a sparrow’s death suffused with tears: 
But strong, and reaching to her burly brood [food, 
Her big-swoll’a breasts,- replete ‘wit wholesome 
And rougher than her husband, gorged with mast, 
And frequent.belching from the coarse. repast.. 


children of these primeval women large, Madan tells us that they 
were suckled till they were near a hundred years old ! 

This ;-assage is charmingly imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher 
in their ‘tragedy of Philaster: ‘+ 1a . 


“ Phil. O, that I had but digg’d myself a cave, 

‘¢ Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed 

“ Might have been shut together,in one shed ; 

«¢ And then had taken me some mountain girl, vy 
_ * Beaten with. winds, cheste as the hdrden’d rook,; .- 3° 

“¢ Whereon she dwells; that might have strew’d my. -bed. 
“s¢ ‘With ‘leaves and beeds, and with the skins‘of beasts, ' 

<< Our neighpbours.; .and me bem a at her big breasta;: 


“ My large « coarse issue.” 7 det Iv. 


Thus did the reading of the old drnatatists enable them to enrich 
their works with passages of perennial beauty, that charmed alike 
the ‘closet and ‘the stage, .The reading of. tee :present’ race. of. 
farce-mongers, seldom, I believe, extends beyond the nursery,;, 
and their productions ‘are, therefore, the disgrace of the’ von, ‘and 
the contempt and ‘gvgrsion bf the dther. dle . 


| Ver. 9. Or thee, weak child of ‘fondness, &c.] He megns J tet 
the mistress of Catyllus, whose exquisite. hendecasyllables on 
death Df her favourite ‘sparrow ‘are still’ extdnt. The liries to” 
which Juvenal] particularly alludes are these, 

‘* © factum male, O miselle passer, _ 

: Tug nunc opera mew puelle -- 

'-' 6 Flendo ‘tutgiduli rabent ocefi.” : TF 

Cynthia, mentioned in the preceding line, was ‘the’ mistress of, 
Propertius. 

Tt may’ bé worth’ observing, | that Javenal lias nd mate his ape: 
of chastity ‘vety inviting : ‘he’ proceeds with tod tapity a step, from 
all the savage roughness of innocénee, to “the motbitdl delicacy” of 
polished vice. Thé pregress of corraption, is market, with more’ 
distinctness by Horace, 


7! 
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For when the worldwas new, ‘the race that broke, - 
Unfather'd, from the:soil, or opening‘oak, : 
Lived most: unlike :the ‘men of‘ later’ times; -! ‘4s - 
The paling brood. Of. foltiesand: of crimes.. *! 
Haply some trace of Chastity remain’d,  .. - - 
While Jove, but Jove.as yet uribearded, ‘reign’d ; 
Before the ‘Greek ‘bound » by another's head, 
His doubtful fdith:;'or men, of theft i in dread, © 


Ede. hoa: - ’ 


ae 
“a, Hee 


VER. 15. For when’ the wird wat Sc: ] Javenel: had- Lu- 
cretius jn-vjew,here :. . 


‘Et genus bumanurm multo fait illud i in arvis, 
_ & Darius, ut decait, tellus quod dura creasset 5 
, oo ss. Er ithajoribus, &e,” . £00 . so Lib: Vv. 923. 


. ‘It id not to he supposed, that he adopted the ideas of this Epi- 
curean system-monger with his words, and spoke his zeal. senti- 
thents here.—No : he had juster and more elevated notions of the 
origin of mankind ; and in-his 15th Satire; as Owen well observes, 
aunost speaks, the language. of Holy Write ‘But see the Intre- 

uction. _ 


Var 21. ' Before the Greek §c.] Fro ‘rom the multiplied forms of 
oaths among the Greeks, Juvenal concludes, rationally enough, 


” 


_ that this people inyented them:—yurare sper cuput alterius, how- 


ever, or swearing by’ another’s life, was in use ages before Greece 
was heard of... “Itis an Asiatick custom, and probably originated 
in the first great monarchies. 

Holyday has a long and learned note on this passage, which i is 
worth consulting : though it is probable, after all, the poet only 
meant, that in those days of innocence, men had not the trick, 
afterwards $6 commen, of birtding themselves by the most sélemn 
@ssevérations ‘to an untruth. It it well ‘known, that the Greeks 
were as much talked of-for their bad faith, as the Carthaginians, 
and, as some think, with much more reason; aud that their usual 
form of oath was by another’s head, I do not. call the reader’s 
attention .to the, contemptuous sneer. at Jupiter .in the preceding 
Couplet, because it must have pressed itself on his notice. ‘To do 
the author, justice, ,he treats the vices and follies of the popular. 
divinities with as little ceremony as those of Nero or.Domitian, or 
any other object of his abhorrence. 


560 satirze vi.” JUVENAL,. -v, 23-44. 


Had learn'd their herbs and fruitage ta immtre; |. 
But all was unenclased, and all secure ! 5 
At length. Astvda, from these confines driven, 
Regain’d, by slow degrees, ber native heaven; 
With her retired her. sister in disgust, 

And left .the. warki:to rapine, and: to lust. 
"Tis of wo modern date, my friend,. to light 
The sacred Genius.of the nuptial rite: 

All other crimes, the Age of Iron curst, 

But that of Silver. saw. adulterers first! = =: 
Yet thou, it seems, art hastening to enyage — 
Thy witless neck, in this degenerate age¢ ! 

Even now thy hair the modish curl is taught 
By master hands, even now the ring is bought, 
Even now-——thou once, Ursidius, hadst thy wits, 
But thus to talk of wiving !—O,, these fits !, 
What madness, prithee, has thy soul possest, 
What snakes, what Furies agitate thy breast ? 
Heavens, wilt thou tamely drag the galling chain, 
While hemp is to be bought, while knives rémam ? 
While windows woo thee so divinely high, 
And Tiber and the Hmilian bridge are nigh? 


Van. 25. At length Astrea, §c.] Juvenel seems to have had is 
view that beautiful passage of Hesiod, Maxer’ swast’ warm, x, 7. A. 
of which the concluding lines form the more, immediate subject of 
his imitation : 


Kas rors Oe wpeg Odvmwror astro Sor dupuodiins, 
Aruxoiry Deapeeros xecrinbaranres Carre ypod XaXor, 

ALeratar pera QUA stay eigauwort’ aS pow, 

Aidvs xo Napeoses Tee Oe Aenberees adore roy 
Omron arSparoier” xanu Jun weortas aban, 
. Ep. nav ‘Hes 195. 
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But shouldst thou, Posthumus, too hard to please, 
Take no great fancy to such deaths as these, | 
Say, art thou not already fairer sped, 
With a soft blooming boy to share thy bed ?— 
“Ay, but the law,” thou criest, “ the Julian law, 
‘© Will keep my destined wife from every flaw; 
_§ Besides, I long for heirs.” Good ! and for those, 
Wilt thou the turtle and the turbot lose, 
And all the dainties, which the Hatterer still 
Heaps on the childless, to secure his Will ? 

But what will hence. impossible be held, 
If thou, old friend, to wedlock art impell'd ? 
_ If thou, the veriest debauchee in town, 
With whom wives, widows, every thing went down, 
Shouldst change, at this late hour, and fondly poke 
Thy awkward nose into the marriage yoke ? 


Thou, famed for scapes, and, by the trembling 


wile, 
Thrust in a chest so oft, to save thy life'— 


VER. 49, ———————-“* the Julian law,] So called because 
Augustus, the author of it, had been adopted by Julius Cesar. It 
was meant to prevent adultery; but the increasing depravity of 
the times rendered it of little effect, and, indced, it was almost 
forgotten, when Domitian revived it with all its terrours. Statius 
calls it a castum fulmen, but there are not many instances of of- 
fenders being struck by it, (one is to be found in Pliny, Lib. vr. 
31,) as it was rendered nugatory, at least as to the spirit of it, by 
the facility with which illusory divorces were obtaincd. Martial 
has a good epigram on the subject (Lib. v1. 7.) ‘‘ It is hardly 
thirty days,” says he, ‘since the Julian law was revived, anc 
Thelesina, to escape the odium of adultery, has already tuken her 
tenth husband !" : 

Authors are not agreed on the punishment inflicted by this law ; 
some maintaining it to be death, and others banishment: it was 
most probably the latter. 

M 


. 


168 sating vi. JUVENAL. v. 63-78: 


But what! Ursidius hopes a mate to gain, 
Frugal, and chaste, and of the good old strain: 
Alas, he’s frantick ! ope a vein with speed, 
And bleed him copiously, good doctor, bleed. 
Jewel of men! thy knees to Jove incline, 

And let a heifer fall at Juno’s shrine, 

If thy researches for a wife, be blest 

With one who is not——need I speak the rest ? 
For few the matrons Ceres now can find, 

Her hallow’d fillets with chaste hands to bind ; 
Few whom their fathers with their lips can trust, 
So strong their filial kisses smack of lust! 

Go then, prepare to bring thy mistress home, 
And dress thy doors with garlands ere she come ; 
But tell me: will one man her wants supply ? 
Alas! no more, Ursidius, than. one eye. 





Ven. 75. Go then, prepare to bring thy mistress home, 

And dress thy. doors with garlands ere she come: | 
There are frequent allusions to this custom, which it will be suffi- 
cient once for all to mention. Previously to bringing home the 
bride, the door-posts of the bridegroom were adorned with wreaths 
of flowers, branches of laurel, &c. while scaffolds were erected 
before the front of the house, and along the streets through which 
they were to pass, for the accommodatiom of the people who 
flocked to see the nuptial procession. I speak here of the better 
sort :—though the poor were not altogether without their garlands, 
and their processions, on this important occasion, . 


Ver. 77. But tell me: &c.} 


“* Unus Iberinz vir sufficit? ocyus illud 
** Extorquebis, ut hac, &c, 


Holyday thinks that Aec and illud are used emphatically ta ex- 
press the author’s suspicions of Ursidjus’ destined’ wift; while 
Jortin says, they serve only as props to keep up the verses, JSortin 
is evidently right; the lines are careless and nnpoetical, 
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And yet there runs, 'tis said, a wondrous tale _ 
Of some pure maid who lives in some lone vale. 
There she may live; but let the phoenix, placed 
At Gabii or Fidenz, still be chaste 
As at her father’s farm——yet who can swear 
That nought was done in night and silence there ? 
The gods have oft, in other times, we're told, 
With many a nymph in woods and caves made 
bold ; 
And still, perhaps, they -may not be too old. 
Survey our publick places: see’st thou there, 
One woman worthy of thy serious care? 
See'st thou, through all the crowded benches, one 
Whom thou mightst take, securely, for thy own ? 
Lo! while. Bathyllus, with his flexile limbs, 
Acts Leda, and through every posture swims, 


Ver. 82. At Gabii or Fidene, §c.| The translators do not 
appear to have felt the full force of the satire. Stapylton 
calls Gabii and Fidene “ great -towns,” and Holyday seems to 
admit, that though exceedingly inferiour to Rome, they. were 
yet likely, from the number of their inhabitants, to corrupt the 
maiden’s virtue. But these “ great towns” had searcely any 
inhabitants. Even. in Horace’s time they were proverbial for 
their deserted. state, Gabiis desertior, atque Fidents: and that 
they had not improved when Juvenal wrote, appears from the 
way in which he speaks of them in the tenth Satire. In short, 
they were wretched hamlets, and almost abandoned by every 
body. What the poet, therefore, means to insinuate is, that 
‘ though these places differed but little, in point of populousness, 
from her father’s farm; yet that ‘little, such was the frail texture 
of female purity, was sufficient to endanger it. 


Ver. 92. La! while Bathyllus, §c.] As Juvenal has frequent 
allusions to these amusements, and to the extravagant fondness of 
the people for them, I will endeavour to give the best account I 
can find, of their rise, progress, and final disappearance. 

Before the time of Augustus, the Romans were acquainted 

M 2 


64 SATIRE vi. JUVENAL. v. 94—95. 


Tuccia delights to realize the play, 
And in lascivious trances melts away ; 


with no intermedial amusements but mimes and farces of the 
lowest and most desultory kind. Buffoons from Tuscany were 
the performers in these pieces, which were introduced between 
the acts of their tragedies and comedies, and consisted of little 
more than coarse and licentivus ribaldry, and the most ridiculous 
and extravagant gestures, 

In this state the stage was found by Pylades and Bathyllus ; 
the latter of whom was a native of Alexandria, and one of Mzx- 
cenas’ slaves, He had seen Pylades dance in Cilicia, and spoke 
of him in such terms to his master, that he sent for him to Rome. 
Here these two men formed the plan of a new kind of spectacle, 
which pleased Macenas so much, thet he gave Bathyllus his 
freedom, and recommended both him and his friend. to Au- 
gustus. 

This new spectacle was a play performed by action alone; it 
was exhibited on a magnificent theatre raised for the purpose, and 
' being accompanied by a better orchestra than Rome had yet seen, 
it astonished and delighted the peaple so much, that they forsook, 
in some measure, their tragick and comick poets, for the more 
expressive ballets of Pylades and Bathyllus. 

To say the truth, these were very extraordinary men. The 
art which they introduced, they carried to the highest pitch of 
perfection; and however skilful their followers may bave been, 
they do not appear to have added any thing to the magni- 
ficence of the scene, or the scientifick movements of the first 
performers. , ; 

We can form no adequate idea of the attachment of the Romans 
to these exhibitions; it degenerated'into a kind of passion, and 
occupied their whole souls. Augustus regarded it with compla- 
cency, and either from a real love for the art, or from policy, . 
conferred honours and immunities on its professors. By an old 
law, magistrates were allowed to inflict corporal punishment on 
mimi and players; pantomimi (such was the expressive name 
given to these-new performers) were exempted from this law: 
they were besides allowed to aspire to honours from which.the — 
former were excluded. Such protection produced its natural 
effects : insolence in the dancers, and purties among the people. 
'Pylades excelled in tragick, and Bathyllus in comick subjects : 
hence arose disputes on their respective merits, which were con- 
‘ducted with all the warmth of a political question. Augustus 
flattered himself that he should re-establish tranquillity by banish- 
ing the former ; but he was mistaken the people found they had 
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While rustick Thymele, with curious eye, | [sigh, 
Marks the quick pant, the lingering, deep-drawn 


lost one great source of amusement by his absence, and their cla- 
mours occasioned his immediate recall. 

The death of Bathyllus, soon after this event, left Pylades 
without a rival. He did not bear his faculties meckly ; he fre- 
quently insulted the spectators for not comprehending him, and 
they endeavoured, in their turn, to make him feel the weight of 
their resentment. He had a favourite pupil named Hylas ; this 
youth they opposed to the veteran, who easily triumphed over his 
adversary, though be could not humble him. We hear no more 
of Pylades ; but Hylas fell under the displeasure of the Emperour 
soon after, and, if I rightly understand Suetomus, was, “ contrary 
to the statute in that case made and provided,” publickly whipped 
at the door of his own house. 

It appears from this, that Augustus kept the superintendence 
of these people in his own hands. ‘ Tiberius left them to theimn- 
selves, and the. consequence of his indifference was, that the 
theatres were frequently made a scene of contention and blood, 
in which numbers of all ranks perished. A variety of regulations, 
as we learn from Tacitus, were now made to check the evil, which 
they only served to exasperate ; and in conclusion, the Emperour 
was obliged to shut up the theatres, and banish the performers. 

In this state were things at the accession of Caligula, His first 
care was to undo every thing that had becn done. Under this 
profligate madman, the ballets took a licentious turn, and hastened 
the growing degeneracy of manners. Claudius left them as he 
found them ; but under Nero, the bloody disputes to which they 
constantly gave birth, reluctantly compelled that prince to banish 
them once more. He was too fond of the fine arts, however, to 
suffer so capital a branch of them to languish in neglect, and 
therefore, speedily brought back the exHcs. From this time, the 
pantomimi seem to have flourished unmolested, until Paris, the 
Bathytlus of Domitian’s reign, raised the jealousy of that wretehed 
tyrant, who put him, and a young dancer who resembled him, to 
death, and drove the rest from Rome. They were recalled the 
instant the Emperour was assassinated, and continued through the 
whole of Nerva, and some part of his successour’s reign; but they 
were now become so vitiated by the shameful indulgence of Cali+ 
gula and Nero, that, if we may believe Pliny, (which I am not 
much inclined to do in this case,) Trajan finally suppressed them, 
at the unanimous desire of the people. 

. But to my texf. In a profound treatise on dancing, which I 
enly know by an extract in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
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And, while her cheeks with burning blushes glow, 

Learns this—learns all the city matrons know. 
Others, when of the theatres bereft, 

And nothing but the wrangling bar is left, 

In the long, tedious months that interpose 

"Fwixt the Cybelian and Plebeian shows,, 

Sicken for business, and assume the airs, 

The mask and thyrsus, of their favourite players.— 

These hire buffoons, their laughter to excite 

In a loose jig, poor /lia’s dear delight! 

‘Those hunt out actors, exquisite in vice, 

And loose their buckles at no common price ; 


author cites this passage to prove that there was a female dancer 
of the name of Chironomov. Papz! the Chironomon here men- 
tioned, was a ballet of action founded on the well known amour 
of Leda, in which some favourite dancer (probably Paris) was the 
principal performer. Whether he played the swan or the lady, 


cannot now be told; but in a story so wantonly framed, and in | 


an age where so little restraint was imposed on an actor, enough 
might be done in either to interest and inflame the coldest 
spectator. 


VER. 103. ’Twixt the Cybelian and Plebeian shows,| The former 
were celebrated on the 5th of April, and the latter on the 15th of 
November ; so that here really was a long interval to exercise the 
patience of the ladies, 


VER. 107. In a loose jig,] In the original, gestibus Autonoés. 
All that is known of Autonoé is that she was daughter to an un- 
happy father, (Cadmus,) and mother to an unhappy son (Ac- 
tzon.) How such @ “ lamentable tragedy” as her life presents, 
could be ‘ mixed full of pleasant mirth,” as we find it was, is 
not easy to conceive. Probably it was a burlesque of some seri- 
ous ballet on the subject. Elia, mentioned in the same verse, 
was of a noble family, long since fallen.into decay. If Rome had 
been less corrupt, or furnished fewer instances of “ prodigality in 
want,” I should have taken her to be the person mentioned in 

. another part of this Satire, by the name of Ogulnia. 


Ven..109. And loose their duckles §c.) ‘ Il s’ugit,” says Du- 
saulx, ‘ d’ue opération pratiquée par les anciens pour conserver 
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Take from Chrysogonus—but thou art moved ; 
‘Heavens! didst thou think Quintilian would be 
loved ? 


But hie thee, Lentulus, and instant wed, 
That the chaste partner of thy fruitful bed 


aux jeunes gens la santé, aux gladtateurs la force, aux acteurs la 
voix: ele s'appelloit infibulation, sok objet étoit d’empécher ceuz 
que Von boucloit (car linfibulation n'étoit rien autre chose) d’avoir 
commerce avec les femmes,” i. e. the object of the buckle was to 
prevent a favourite actor from having any connexion with women. 
A useless precaution, it appears, for the publick, though suffici- 
ently profitable for himself. 

Holyday has two engravings of these buckles, which being, as he 
truly says, ‘ without any immodestie,” I would have copicd, had 
I thought them, as he did, curiosities. 

It is not unamusing to see how sedulously the early Christian 
writers accommodated their language to the habits and manners 
of the people whom they wished to convert. Thus, when Tertul- 
lian, in conformity to the precepts of the Gospel, enjoins the 
“ mortifying of our lusts,” he expresses himself by an °° infibue 
lation of the flesh,”"—fibulam carni imponere, 


Ver. 111, —————————-._ Quintilian]  Juvenal always 
speaks with great respect of this most learned and excellent man, 
whom he is fond of introducing, and whose name he uses in this 
place, as the representative of all that is wise and good. Some 
of the commentators say that our author studied rhetorick under 
him, but I know not on what authority. See more respecting, 
him in the next Satire. 


Ver. 112. But hie thee, Lentulus, §c.] In the name which 
Juvenal here gives his friend Posthumus, he had in view a very 
curious anecdote, which is handed down to us by Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and which Grangeus, I believe, was the first to notice. 
Lentulusand Metellus (Consuls a. uv. c. DCxCv3.) were observed 
by all the spectators at a play, to be extremely like a second and 
third rate actor, then on the stage! Lib. rx. c. 14. sec. iv. The 
reader now sees the malicious archness of the allusion. Madan’s 
idea, (which indeed is that of most of the commentators except 
Owen,) that Lentulus was a famous fencer of those days, is too 
absurd for notice. Did he not know that Lentulus was the name 
of one of the noblest families of Rome? 
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May single, from this piping, fiddling race, 
Some sturdy Glaphyrus, thy brows to grace 
Yes, hie—in every street long scaffolds raise, 
And crown thy portals with triumphant bays ; 
That, cradled in high state, thy heir may name, 
In every look, from what swordplayer he came! 

Hippia, who shared a rich patrician’s bed, 
To Egypt, with a gladiator, fled, 


Ver. 115. Some sturdy Glaphyrus, &c. | We learn from Mar- 
tial that Glaphyrus was a popular performer upon some musical 
instrument. ‘This poet has taken up Juvenal’s idea, and formed 
a very laughable epigram on it. It is too long to be inserted 
here, but is worth turning to. Lib, vr. 39. 


‘Ven. 120. Hippia, who shared a rich patrician’s bed, 

Lo Egypt, §c.j {t is not clear when this elopement. 
took place, but if could not be much later than the middle of 
Domitian’s reign; about which time, too, this Satire must have 
been-composed. Paris, who is mentioned ia it, was put to death. 
not long after; and the pantomimick performers, here spoken of 
as the minions of the ladies, were ignominiously driven from the 
city. 

Veiento, the patrician here noticed, has been mentioned 
twice before. (Sat. 111. and 1v.) He survived his disgrace many 
yeurs, though he was not young when it happened. He talked of 
himself as a very old man in a succeeding reign, when, upon being 
prevented from speaking in a ¢guse which concerned himself, and 
ijs friend Certus, by the clamours of the senate, he exclaimed, 
in the words.of Tydides to Nestor, 
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The criticks will not allow Hippia to be the real name of his pre- 
cious moiety. Juvenal calls her so, they say, for two reasons: 
first, for her lustful disposition, (in allusion to that passage of 
Virgil, Setltcet ante omnes, &c.) and secondly, for the sake of 
concealing. her reak name, out of respect to her noble family. The 
first may be right, for aught I know; but the second is absurd 
enough. To give a weman'a fictitious name, and then to bring 
forward her husband, a senator of high rank, and relate at length 
the most remarkable occurrences of her life, with an idea of con- 
cealing her, seems just such‘another happy contrivance as that of 
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W hile rank Canopus eyed, with strong disgust, 
This ranker specimen of Roman lust. 

Without one pang, the profligate resign’d 

Her husband, sister, sire; gave to the wind 

Her children’s tears ; nay, to amaze you more, 
From Paris and the pays herself she tore! 
And though, in affluence born, her infant head 
Sunk on the down of an embroider’d bed, 

She braved the sea, (she long had braved her fame, 


- But that’s a trifle to the courtly dame,) 


Nor fear’d the Tuscan billows to sustain, 

And the loud roaring of the Ionian main, 

Have they a call, an honest call, to bear 

These hardships? they are struck with sudden fear; 
Cold shiverings on their listless members seize, 
And slowly they advance on knocking knees : 

But set illicit pleasure in their eye, 

Onward they rush, and every toil defy! 

Call’d by their lords, how hard the attempt 1s found 
To climb the deck ! how swift the sky turns round ! 
How noisome are the sinks! how rough the seas !— 
With a gallant, they spring on board with ease, 
Tug at the rugged ropes with tender palms, 

Roam o’er the ship, eat, drink, and laugh at qualms; 


Bottom’s comrade; who, after being dressed out at all points like 
a lion, was anxious to thrust his head through the animal’s neck, 
“ and tell the audience plainly that he was Sang the joiner!” - 

Nothing can be more full of bitterness than the remark which 
follows, that even Canopus was disgusted at the profligacy of the 
Roman ladies,—et mores urbis damnante Canopo,—since that towng 
(p. 10,) surpassed in dissoluteness of manners, every part of Egypt, 
and, perhaps, of the empire. 
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But with a husband—O, how changed the case ! 
Sick! sick!” they cry, and vomit in his face. 

But say, what form could Hippia thus inflame, 
What youth, what beauty,—to support the name 
Of Fencer’s Truut? O, she had cause to doat ! 
For the sweet Sergius long had shaved his throat, 
And his disabled arm, and sinking age, 

Now craved a quick dismission from the stage'® 
Add, that his face was batter’d, and decay’d ; 
The helmet on his brow huge galls had made, 
A wen deform’d his nose, of monstrous size, 
And sharp rheum trickled from his bloodshot eyes, 
But then he was a sworpDsMAN! that alone 
Made every charm, and every grace his own ; 
That made him dearer than her nuptial vows, 
Dearer than country, sister, children, spouse.— 
*T1s BLOOD THEY LovE: let Sergius quit the sword, 
And he'll appear, at once,-—so like her lord! . 

Start’st thou at wrongs that touch a private name, 
At Hippia’s lewdness, and Veiento’s shame ? 
Turn to the rivals of the immortal Powers, __ 
And mark how like their fortunes are to ours. 
Claudius had scarce begun his eyes to close, 

Ere from his side his Messalina rose; 
(Accustom’d long the bed of state to slight 

For the coarse mattress, and the hood of night ;) 
And with one maid, and her dark hair conceal'd 
Beneath a yellow tire, a strumpet veil’d! 


Var. 172. aaanEEEeSmeeimerene her dark hair conceal’d 


Beneath a yellow tire,]. Holyday, whose autho- 
rity is always respectable, understands galerus of a veil. I take 
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She slipt into the stews, unseen, unknown, 
And hired a cell, yet reeking, for her own. 
There, flingmg off her dress, the imperial whore 
Stood, with bare breasts and gilded, at the door, 


it to be an artificial tire or headdress. The Empress seems to 
have chosen it of a yellow, or rather carroty colour, not only as 
an effectual disguise, but as being in some degree appropriated to 
prostitutes. Perrarias makes himself merry with Servius for say- 
ing that black hair (false, it must be understood) was peculiar to 
matrons, and yellow to women of pleasure; but without reason, 
for Servius is essentially right. To bring passages where flavus is 
applied to Lavinia, Lucretia, &c. is the worst of trifling. Who 
does not know that the ancients availed themselves of such 
epithets as flacus, candidus, purpureus, Sc. as mere indicatives of 
beauty, and without the smallest reference to the colours respec- 
tively signified by them? The sense must always be determined 
by the context, 

In the present case, it is certain that the Roman prostitutes 
wore a kind of yellow headdress; nor was this custom peculiar 
to them ; they found it established in Greece, where this coloured 
hair was deemed as improper for a matron to appear in, as it was 
at Rome. This is intimated in a fragment of Menander : 


Noy top. aw oimav Twdt, THY yuraine yap 
Try cwQpor’ 2 dks ras tpxas arta wostsy. 


VER. 174. She slipt into the stews, §c.] The stews at Rome 
were constructed in the form of a gallery, along which were ranged, 
on each side, a number of contiguous cells, or little chambers. 
Over the door of each of these was written the name of the tenant, 
who stood at the entrance, soliciting the preference of the visitors. 
Messalina, we see, took the cell of Lycisca, whose absence she 
had probably procured, and who was undoubtedly a lady in some 
request. She is mentioned by Martial, with whom she seems to 
have been a favourite. : 


Ver. 177. with bare breasts and gilded, §c.] The 
criticks do not seem to enter into the sense of this passage: they 
either suppose Messalina’s breasts to. be bound with golden fillets, : 
or they change auratis (gilded) into ornratzs. (beautiful) ; but 
Juvenal is to be understood literally ;—the papille were covered 
with gold leaf, a species of ornament which, however repugnant 
to our ideas of beauty, is used by many of the dancing girls, and 
privileged courtesans of the East, to this day. 
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And show’'d, Britannicus, to all that came, 
The womb that bore thee, in Lycisca’s name! 
Allured the passers by with many a wile, 
And ask’d her price, and took it, with a smile. 
And when the hour of business was expired, 
And all the tram dismiss’d, with sighs retired ; 
Yet what she could, she did; slowly she past, 
‘And saw her man, and shut her cell the last.— 
Then, sorrowing, to the Emperour’s bed retires, 
With strength exhausted, but unsated fires, 
Cheeks rank with sweat, limbs drench’d with poi- 
sonous dews, 

The steam of lamps, and odour of the stews ! 

’T were long to tell what philters they provide, 
What drugs, to set a son-in-law aside. 
Women, in judgment weak, in feeling strong, 
By every gust of passion born along, | 
Act in their fits such crimes, that, to be just, 
The least pernicious of their sins is lust. 

But why’s Cesennia then, you say, adored, . 
And styled the first of women, by her lord? 


Ver. 196. But why’s Cesennia §c.] Juvenal is seldom: withe 
out his meaning; and while he exposes the overgrown fortunes of 
the women in his own time, and the vicious liberties they took in 
consequence of their wealth, he secretly reminds us of the very 
moderate dowers given to the daughters of the first men of. the 
state in the better times of Rome; and of the domestick virtues 
for which they were conspicuous. Jt was usual for the rich wives 
of his time to hold a considerable portion of their fortune, and a 
certain number of slaves, at their own disposal. It was not, 
therefore, the mere gratitude of the husband which made him 
wave his own authority, and allow the wife to domincer. The 
Greeks seem to have given the same personal indulgence to women 
who brought ample dowers with them : “‘ The ornaments of gold 
which now adory my head,” says Hermione, ‘ and the variety of 
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Because she brought him thousands:.such the price 
It cost the lady to be free from vice! 
Plutus, not Cupid, touch’d the lover's heart, 
And.’ twas her dower that wing’d the unerring dart. 
She brought enough her liberty to buy, 
And tip the wink before her husband's eye: 
A wealthy wanton, to a miser wed, 
Has all the license of a widow’'d bed. 
But yet, Sertorius what I say disproves, 
For though his Bibula was poor, he loves. 
True! but examine him, and, on my life, 
You'll find he loves the beauty, not the wife. 
Let but a wrinkle on her forehead rise, 
And time obscure the lustre of her eyes, 
Let but the moisture leave her flaccid skin, 
And her teeth blacken, and her cheeks grow thin, 
And you shall hear the insulting freedman say, 
‘“ Pack up your trumpery, madam, and away ! 


robes I possess, came to me neither from Achilles, nor from - 
Peleus. I brought them from Sparta. Menelaus, my fatber, 
presented them to me with a dowry still more considerable, to the 
end that I might speak with freedom !”’ 

It is amusing to observe the contrast which this custom of the 
Greeks and Romans forms, with the practice of the rugged 
hations of the North. These high-spirited barbarians could not 
bear the idea of dependence even on their wives, and they, there- 
fore, refused to receive any dowries with them: ‘ Apud Gothos 
non mulier viro, sed vir mulieri dotem assignat, ne conjux, ob mag- 
anitudinem dotis insolescens, aliquands ex placida consorte proterta 
evadat, atgue in maritum dominari contendat.” 


Ver. 215. “ Pack up your trumpery, madam, §c.| This was the 
legal form and language of a divorce, according to the law of the 
Twelve Tables: Ut si a conjugibus alter nuntium mitteret, eumque 
res suas sibt habere juberet, dicortium esset. 
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*¢ Nay, bustle, bustle ; here you give offence, 
“ With snuffling night and day:—take your nose 
hence !”"— 

- But ere that hour arrive, she reigns indeed ! 
Shepherds, and sheep of Canusinian breed, 
Falernian vineyards, (trifles these,) she craves, 
And store of boys, and troops of country slaves; 
Briefly, for all her neighbour has, she sighs, 
And plagues her doting husband till he buys. 
In winter, when the merchant fears to roam, 
And snowy roofs confine the crew at home; 
She ransacks every shop for precious ware, 
Here cheapens myrrh and crystal vases ; there, 


Ver. 227. Here cheapens myrrk and crystal vases ;] In the 
original myrrhina, a word about which no two of the commen- 
tators are agreed. Pliny the Elder says, that these vases were first 
introduced by Pompey: Ladem victoria (that over Mithridates) 
primum in urbem murrhina induxit ; primusque Pompetus sex pocula 
ex eo triumpho Capitolino Jovi dicavit, que pretinus ad hominum 
usum transiére—excrescitque indies ejus ret luzus. Lib, XXXVI. 2 
Propertius, who had undoubtedly seen them, says, 


‘¢ Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis.” 


This seems a very good description of what we call] porcelain, and 
with this we might have been content, had not Pliny, who could 
not be ignorant of it, added, Oriens murrhina mittié: inoeniuntur 
enim ibi in pluribus locis, nec insignibus, maxime Parthici regnt ; 
pracipue tamen in Carmania. Here it is manifest that Pliny took 
them for gems: and so, indeed, he elsewhere terms them; in 
which he is followed by Martial, and others. Hardouin inclines 
to Propertius. 

I am aware that all this is very unsatisfactory; but I know 
not where to look for any thing more to the purpose. Salmasius 
is confused and contradictory on the subject, and Scaliger, who 
agrees with Propertius, introduces a. circumstance which is in- 
compatible with his own explanation, Ainsworth says, murra is 
a ‘* stone of divers colours, of which cups are made :” this is well 
enough; yet he refers to. this passage of Juvenal, under another 

. & ; 
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That far-famed gem, which on the finger glow'd 
Of Berenice, (dearer thence,) bestow'd 

By an incestuous brother, in that State, 

Where kings the Sabbath, barefoot, celebrate ; 


word, myrrhina; i.e. says he, “ of myrrh, or scented with 
myrrh, ” In some modern travels, I find that the districts men- 
tioned by Pliny still afford a gem that answers, in some measure, 
to his description : it is a species of agute ; and this, after all, may 
be the substance in question. 


Ver. 229. Of Berenice, §c.] Jortin observes, on a passage in 
the 14th Satire, that the commentators have poured out.a flood 
of nonsense or profaneness, in attempting to explain it. He might 
have said the same of this before us, with equal justice. Briefly, 
(for here is nothing, after all, very obseure, though Dusaulx thinks 
it, “ beyond doubt, the most difficult place in Juvenal,”’) the 
Berenice mentioned above, was the daughter of Agrippa, whose 
youngest son, called after his father, * was suspected of an incese 
tuous commerce with her. She was a woman equally celebrated 
for her lewdness and her beauty ; and had prevailed on Titus to 
promise her marriage ; a promise which nothing but his dread of 
an insutrection prevented him from carrying into execution : 
tum reginam Berenicem dimisit, wrcitus incitam. The incidents. 
that enhanced the value of this ring, convey a forcible picture of 

‘the capricious and profligate extravagance which distinguished 
the women of Juvenal’s time. 


Ver. 230. in that State,| That is, says the 
old Scholiast, in Judea, where the Synagogue is, and where they 
spare the old hogs because they prefer eating the young ones! 
This is very good: eating young hogs is certainly not the way to 
have oldones. The truth, however, is that this honest: man knew ° 
not what he was saying, Juvenal himself is sufficiently incorrect. 
The ancients observed that the Jews did not eatswine’s flesh, and they, 
therefore, conjectured, that they held swine in reverent estimation. 
The fact, however, is, that they neither ate old nor young; they 
kept them indeed, but it was for their neighbours’ eating; aad 
hogs in Judea, I suspect, had no particular indulgences. 

In the next line Juvenal says, mero pede ; (barefoot 5) if it were 


not for his general ignorance of the Jewish ritual, I should be 
\ 








* This young Agrippa was the Tetrarch of Galilea who heard 
Saint Paul at Cesarea, during his visit to the Proconsul. 
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And old indulgence grants a length of life 
To hogs, that fatten fearless of the knife. 
What! and is none of all this numerous herd 
Worthy thy choice? not one to be preferr’d ?— 
Suppose her nobly born, young, rich, and fair, 
And, though a sable swan be far less rare, 
Chaste as the Sabine wives, who rush’d between 
The kindred hosts, and closed the unnatural scene: 
Yet who could bear to lead an humbled life, 
Curs'd with that veriest plague, a faultless wife! 
Some simple rustick at Venusium bred, 
O let me, rather than Cornelia, wed, 


almost tempted to think, with Holyday, that he had locked into: 
Josephus for this circumstance. See Bell. Jud. Lib. 11. 


VER. 213. O let me, rather than Cornelia, wed,| This Cornelia 
was the daughter of Scipio Africanus, the wife of Cornelius, and 
the mother of Caius and Tiberius Gracchus. She had, as the 
reader sees, some reason to be proud, and it appears that she was 
not wanting to hersclf; Plutarch says, she was fond of boasting , 
of the victories of her father over Hannibal and Syphax. To this 
laudable propensity Juvenal alludes; he had also in view, per- 
haps, a circumstance that seems to have escaped the criticks. 
So great was her haughtiness, that when Ptolemy King of Egypt 
asked her in marriage, after the death of her husband, she was 
. seriously offended, and rejected the proposition with every mark 
of indignation. ‘The unhappy fate of her two sons has Leen al- 
ready mentioned. (Sat. 11.) Their eloquence and spirit were 
hers, their turbulence, I hope, was their own :—not that she seems 
altogether to have disapproved of it, for on the basis of a statue 
raised to her memory, we find CORNELIA MATER GRACCHO- 
nuM; the very words of Juvenal. 

Boileau has imitated this passage very happily : 


‘¢ Ainsi donc au plitét délogeant de ces lieux, 
« Allez, princesse, allez avec tous vos aleux, 
“¢ Sur le pompeux débris des lances Espagnoles, 
'  Coucher, si vous voulez, aux champs de Cerizoles,” ’ 


Sat. x. 479. 


~ 
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If to great virtues, greater pride she join, 

And count her ancestors as current coin. 

Hence with thy Hannibal! go, prithee tramp, 

With vanquish’d Syphax, and his sooty camp! 

Plague me no more with Carthage! I'll be free 

From all this pageantry of worth, and thee. 
“O let, Apollo, let my children live, 

“ And thou, Diana, pity, and forgive,” 

Amphion cries; “ they, they are guiltless all: 

‘© The mother sinn’d, let then the mother. fall.” 

In vain he cries ; Apollo bends his bow, 

And, with the children, lays the father low. 

So perish’d they, while Niobe’s mad pride, 

In honours, with Latona’s offspring vied, 

And dared the White Sow’s fruitfulness deride ! 
Beauty and worth are purchased much too dear, 

Ifa wife force them hourly on your ear ; 


Ver. 255. And, with the children, lays the father low] Extulit 
ergo gregem natorum, tpsumque parentem. ‘This, Owen translates, 
‘and sons, and mother slew:” perhaps it is an errour of the 
press; though I observe the same expression in Dryden. The 
satire evidently requires that we should understand it of Amphion, 
who fell upon the bodies of his sons, ferro per pectus adacto, as 
Ovid says. It is true, Niobe herself perished not long after; but 
this Juvenal purposely drops: his object was to show the fatal 
consequences of her pride, on those who had no share in her guilt. 


Ver. 258. And dared the White Sow’s §c.] This famous sow, 
who is introduced more than once, was fuund by AEineas near Lavi- 
nium, on the spot where Alba was afterwards built. Ridiculous as 
the incident is, it makes a conspicuous figure in the Eneid, where 
itis given with wonderful gravity. Juvenal has fallen intoa curious 
anachronism in mentioning it; but of this he-was as well aware 
as we can be: he produced it, I am persuaded, merely to vex 
Domitian, (whom he never forgets,) who being, as Owen observes, 
extremely attached to Alba, and probably interested 1m its glory, 
might be mortified at having this idle story so frequently brought 
forward, and ridiculed. N 


& 
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For say, what pleasure can you hope toe find, 

Even in this boast, this phoenix of her kind, 

If, warp’d by pride, on all aroand she low’r, 

And in your cup more gall than honey pour ? 

Ah! who so blindly wedded to the state, 

As not to shtink from such a perfect matd, 

Of every virtue feel the oppressive weight, 

And curse the worth he loves, seven hours in eight ¥ 
Some faults, though small, no husband yet cah 

bear: 

*Tis now the nauseous cant, that none is fair, 

Unless het thoughts in Attick terms she- dress ; 

A mere Cecropian of a Silmoness ! 

All now is Greek : in this theif souls they pour, 

In this their fears, hopes, joys ;—what would you 

more? - . 

In this they clasp their lovers. ‘We allow 

These wanton fooleries to girls; but thou, 

Who tremblest on the verge of eighty-eight, 

To Greek i¢ still !—O, ’tis a day too Iate. 

Foh! how it savours of the dregs of last, ‘ 

Whien an old hag, whose blandishments disgust, 

Affects the infant lisp, the girlish squeak, 

And miumbles out, “ My life! my soul!’ in Greek. 
Ver. 272. A mere Cecropian of a Subnoness !| The satire of 

this line will be understoed by recollecting, that the inhabitants, 

of Sulmo, a town of Pelignum, spoke a barbarous Latin dialect; 


while the Cecropians, or people of Athens, made use of the purest 
and most clegant Greek. | 


After this line there follows in the original, Cumsit turpe magis - 


nostris nescire Latine ; which I believe, with Barthius and others, 
to be spurious, and have therefore omitted. 


VER. 282. And mumbles out, ‘* My life! my soul!” in Greek.) - 
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Words which the secret sheets alone should hear, 
But which she trumpets in the publick ear. [woo 
And words, indeed, have power—But though she 
In softer strains than e’er Garpophorus knew, 
Her wrinkles still employ her favourite’s cares ; 
And while she murmurs love, he counts her years ! 
But tell me ;—if thou cansT NnoT love a wile, 
Made thine by every tie, and thine for life, 
Why wed at all ? why waste the wine and cakes, 
The queasy-stomach’d guest, at parting, takes ? 
And the rich present, which the bridal right 
Claims for the favours of the happy night, 
The charger, where, triumphantly inscroll'd, 
The Dacian hero shines in current gold ? 


Zam xas oxy. Thesé expreasions were familiar to the Roman 
ladies. We find them again in Martial, in an epigram patched up 
from the passage before us: 


«¢ Cum tibi non Epbesos, nec sit Rhodos, aut Mitylene, 
“* Sed domus in vico, Lalia, patricio,— 
“6 Zam xas ux lascivuim congeris usque, 


‘¢ Proh pudor ! Hersiliz civis, et Agerie.” Lid. x. 68. 


Vex. 296. The Dacian hero §&c } Dacicus, (says the Scholiast,) 
hoc est, solidi ita signati, qut pro virginitate deposita nove nupte 
donantur, The custom was not pecuiiar to Rome; it prevailed, 
under the name of morgengab, or morning-present, over a great 
part of the North of Europe; where, indeed, some faint traces of 
it are still to be found. 

The kind of money which was given to the bride, is not specified. 
without reason. It was coined, we may suppose, in consequence 
of Domitian’s boasted victories in the Dacian war; and there is 
no doubt, as I have already said, (p. 124,) but that J uvenal 
miightily enjoyed this inditect allusion to them. 

The Dacian war was one of the most dishonourable circum- 
stances of Domitian’s reign. He aspired to the conduct of it him 
self: and the consequences were precisely such as might have 
been predicted. His cowardice kept him at a distance from 
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If thou canst love, and thy besotted mind | 
Is so uxoriously to one inclined, 

Then bow thy neck, and, with submissive air, 
Receive the yoke thou must for ever wear. 

To a fond spouse, a wife no mercy shows, 
But, warm'd with equal fires, enjoys his woes, 
And triumphs in his spoils: her wayward will, 
Defeats his bliss, and turns his good to ill! 
Nought must be given, if she opposes ; nought, 
If she opposes, must be sold or bought; 

She tells thee where to love, and where to hate, 
Shuts out the ancient friend, whose beard thy gate 
Knew from its downy to its hoary state: 

And when pimps, parasites, of all degrees, 

Have power to will their fortunes as they please, 
She dictates thine, and impudently dares 

To name thy very rivals for thy heirs. 

‘6 Go, crucify that slave.’’ For what offence ? 
Who’s the accuser ? Where the evidence ? 
Hear all: no time, whatever time we take, 

To sift the charges, when man's life's at stake, 


danger, and his vuluptuousness ruined the discipline of the camp : 
thus every thing went on ill under his auspices. Happily for the 
army, he left it at last: yet not till he had despatched his * liiu- 
Fell’d letters” to Rome: where the senate (nearly as contemptible 
as their master) decreed that MEDALS SHOULD LE STRUCK, and 
statues raised to his success; and that he should come among 
- them at all times, in the habit of triumph! 


Ver. 316, no time, &c.] Thus Amm. Marcel- 
linus: De vita et spiritu hominis laturum sententiam diu multumque 
cunctari oportere, nec precipiti studio, ubs irrevocabile sit factum, 
agitari. But both Ammianus and our author had been long 
preceded in this humane sentiment, by the Grecian legislator: 
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Can e’er be long ; hear all, then, I advise— 

“ Thou sniveller! is.a slave a MAN?” she cries, 

‘ He’s innocent ; be’t so :—'tis my command, 

‘¢ My will; let that, sir, for a reason stand.” 
Thus the virago triumphs, thus she reigns: 

Anon she sickens of her first domains, 

And seeks for new ; husband on husband takes, - 

Till of her bridal veil one rent she makes. 

Again she tires, again for change she burns, 

And to the bed she lately left returns, =. 

While the fresh garlands, and unfaded boughs, 

Yet deck the portal of her wondring spouse. 

- Thus swells the list; EIGHT HUSBANDS IN FIVE 

A rare inscription for their sepulchres! [YEARs: 
While thy wife’s mother lives, expect no peace. 

She teaches her, with savage joy, to fleece | 


Nopeog @AAos oweps Saarz, An kay povoy nuspay xpiytiy, GAAG WoAAas. 
Plato Apol. de Socrat. I find a very notable piece. of advice on 
this subject, among the wise sayings of D. Cato: 


“¢ Nil temere uxori de servis crede querenti,” 


which every husband should get translated and hung over his par- 
Jour chimney, 


Ver. 330. ————— EIGHT HUSBANDS IN FIVE YEARS:] 
I have already mentioned the facility with which divorces might 
be obtained, (v. 49,) it only remains to add here, that the license 
was most grievously abused. Women of fashion do not now, says 
Seneca, reckon their years by the number of Consuls, but by the 
husbands they have taken. . 

Britannicus, interpreting an epigram of Martial too literally, 
(Lib. vi. 7;) affirms that Juvenal mentions eight husbands, be- 
cause the law allowed no more; all beyond that number being 
esteemed adultery. In this he is followed by Holyday; but 
surely both are wrong: no such licentiousness ever was, or ever 
could be, allowed by law. But Juvenal adds, titulo res digna 
sepulchri ! Upon which Lubin says, it was customary to inscribe 
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A bankrupt spouse: kind creature! she befriends 
The lover's hopes, and when her daughter sends: 
An answer to his prayer, the style inspects, 
Softens the cruel, and the wrong corrects : 
Experienced bawd! she blinds, or bribes all eyes, 
And brings the adulterer in despite of spies. 
And now the farce begins ; the lady falls 

‘¢ Sick, sick, Oh! sick ;” and for the doctor calls: 
Sweltering she lies, till the dull visit’s o'er, 
While the rank letcher, at the closet door, 
Lurking in silence, maddens with delay, 

And in his own impatience melts away. 

Nor deem it strange: What mother e’er was known 
T’ inculcate morals, purer than her own ? 


the number of husbands a woman had taken, on ber sepulchre; 
and he pretends to prove it by this distich, which, as usual, is 
little more than a transcript from our author :. 


** Inscripsit tumulo septem celebrata virorum 
** Se fecisse Chloe. —Quid pote simplicius ?” 


Chioe, however, gets rid of her husbands by a process somewhat 
more violent than that of the text, by poisoning them! and on 
this the sting of the epigram depends; but I doubt the fact. To — 
have been the wife of one man only, was looked upon as an ho- 
nourable distinction, and therefore carefully noted on the tombs 
of such as were entitled to it; indeed, it is mentioned by Proper- 
tius, as the boast of Cornelia : | 


“* In lapide hoc uw nupta fuyisse legar :” 
And again, in the same elegy, Lib, Iv. 12: 

‘¢ Filia, tu specimen censure anata maternz, 

“ Fac teneas UNUM, nos imitata, virum 3” 

but, that a lady’s executors ever recorded that she had buried 
seven or eight husbands, 1 cannot bring myself to believe. The 
exclamation of Juvenal is a bitter, perhaps an overcharged, sar- 
casm on.the wives of his time, who were so lost to évery sense of 


the ancient honour, as to be ready to perpetuate their want of 
chastity on their tomb-stones! : 
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No;—with their dayghters’ crimes they swell their 
stores, 
And thrive as bawds, when out of date as whores ! 
Women support the Bar: they lave the law, 
And raise litigious questions for a straw. 
They meet in private, and prepare the Bill, 
Draw up the [nstructions with a lawyer's skill, 
Suggest to Celsus where the merits lie, 
And dictate points for statement or reply. 
Nay more, they FENCE! who has not mark’d 
their oil, : 
Their purple rugs, for this preposterous toil ?— 
Equipt for fight, the lady seeks the list, 
And fiercely tilts at her antagonist, 
A post! which, with her buckler she provokes, 
And bores and batters with repeated strokes ; 


Vex. 354, Suggest to Celsus &c.] An orator of those times, 
says the Scholiast, who left behind him seven books of Institutes. 
If by ‘ those times” be meant the age of Juxanal, there is a ma~- 
nifest errour, for Calsus died in the reign of Tiberius. He is now 
better known as a physician than a lawyer. 

There is, indeed, a Junius (Juventius) Celsus mentioned by 
Grangeus; and this, perhaps, may be the person to whom the 
Scholiast alludes, But as he flourished under Adrian, (somewhat 
too ate a period for the date of this Satire,) I still incline to be- 
lieve that our author gives, as is customary with him, the name 
of the well-known rhetorician, to some contemporary master of 
the art. 


VER. $57. Their purple rugs, §:c.] Thave already mentioned 
these rugs (endromide) in the third Satire. (p. 76.) They were 
usually put on after violent exercise, It only remains to note 
with what ingenuity the ladies contrived to make even their tilting 
pursuits subservient to their vanity. Their rugs are ornamental, 
and they grow cool in Tyrian purple! How happened it that this 
escaped Martial ?.— 
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Till all the fencer’s art can -do she shows, 
And the glad master interrupts her blows. 
O worthy, sure, to head those wanton dames, 
Who foot it naked at the Floral Games ; 





‘Ver. 365. ————- the Floral Games ;] Flora, the 
Romans say, was a lady of pleasure, who, having acquired an 
immense fortune (at a time when a few pounds of brass consti- 
tuted all the wealth of the state) in the honest way of trade, left 
it to the people, on condition that the interest of it should be 
annually laid out in a merry meeting, which was to be held on her 
birthday, and called, after her own name, Floralia. The senate 
took the money, and, out of gratitude (out of shame, Lactantius 
thinks) to so exquisite a benefactress, made her a goddess forth- 
with, and put the flowers under her protection! The people, good 
souls! made no objection to the promotion of their old friend, 
and kept her birthday, now her festival, more zealously than 
ever. Except the audacious claim put in by Greece, on behalf 
of Rhodope, (‘a customer,” like the former,) to the erection of 
one of the pyramids, which was built before that country had yet 
given shelter toa few naked savages; nothing was ever more im- 
pudently urged than this idle story. The flowers of Italy had a 
presiding Power, ages before Rome or her senate was heard of. 
Varro supposes Flora to have been a Sabine deity ; and adds, that 
-Numa first gave hera priest. -Ovid puzzles himself sorely to ac- 
count for the singular manner in which she was worshipped in his 
time, but is at no loss about the rest of her story. He translates 
her name into Greek, proves her to have acted as a midwife at 
the birth of Mars, &c. and has some beautiful verses on her mar- 
riage with Zephyrus, who gave her the charge of blossoms and 
flowers fur a dowry.—But enough of this. 

The Floralia were first sanctioned by the government in the 
consulship of Claudius Centho, and Sempronius - Tuditanus, 
(a. U. Cc. DXIII.) out of the fines then exacted for trespasses on 
the grounds belonging to the people: (this is Ovid's story.:) even 
then they were only occasional ; but about eighteen years after- 
wards, on account of an unfavourable spring, the senate decreed 
that they should be celebrated annually, as the most effectual 
method tq propitiate the goddess of the season, 

This is the best account I can find of them: my own opinion 
is, that they had their rise in a very remote age, and, like the 
Lupercalia, were the uncouth expressions of gratitude of a rude 
and barbarous race, handed down by tradition; adopted by a 
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Unless, with nobler daring, she aspire 

- To combat: on the publick Stage—for hire! 
What sense of shame is to that woman known, 
Who envies our pursuits, and hates her own ? 
Yet, though she madly doat on arms and blood, 
She would not change her sex, not—if she cou'd, 


people as yet but little refined, and finally, degenerating into 
licentiousness, amidst the general corruption of manners. ; 
These games were. celebrated on the last day of April, and the 
first and second days of May ; and with an indecency hardly cre- 
dible amongst a civilized people. Strumpets, taken from the 
dregs of the populace, appeared upon the stage, and exhibited a 
variety of obscene dances, feats of activity, &c. The people 
claimed a privilege of calling upon these miserable wretches, to 
Strip themselves quite naked; which was regularly done with im- 
mense applause! Val. Maximus says, that when Cato once hap- 
pened to be present at these games, the spectators were ashamed 
to call upon the ladies as usual; Cato, who, I suppose, expected 
it, asked his friend Favorinus why they delayed; and was an- 
swered, Out of respect to him; upon which he immediately left 
the theatre, to the great joy of the people, who proceeded to in- 
demnify themselves for their reluctant forbearance. Martial has 
an cpigram on this story, in which he puts a very pertinent 
question: ‘* Why,” says he to Cato, * since you knew the nature 
of these games, did you go into the theatre? was it merely that 
you might come out again!’?’ A word more. Among the many 
puzzling circumstances in the Roman History, it is not one of the 
least, to account for the high character which Cato obtained from 
his countrymen. A parent without affection, a husband without 
attachment, a master without humanity, and a republican without 
political honesty, he has yet come down to us, as one of the most 
virtuous men of his age! I have frequently considered his actions; 
but found little more in them, than proofs of a hard heart, a wily 
head, and an impudence that would have scandalized a cynick. 
Holyday tells us, that these ‘‘ vile impudent strumpets were wont 
to dance naked through the streets, to the sound of a trumpet, to 
which our poet here ulludes more particularly.” I cannot find it 
#so set down ;” but they were certainly assembled by the sound 
of a trumpet ; and, at any rate, the leader of this immodest band 
must have required all the impudence, and all the profligacy, 
which Juvenal sees in his female fencer, | 
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For there’s a thing she loves beyond compare, 
And men, alas! have no advantage there. 
O, how it must delight thee to behold 
Thy wife's accoutrements in publick sold ; 
And auctioneers displaying to the throng, 
Her crest, her belt, her gauntlet, and her thong! 
Or, if in other frolicks she engage, 
And take her private lessons for the stage, 
Then three-fold rapture must expand thy breast, 
To see her greaves “a going” with the rest. 
Yet these are they, the tender souls ! who sweat 
In muslin, and in silk expire with heat. 
. Mark, with what force, as the full blow descends, 
She thunders ** hah!’’ again, how low she bends 
Beneath the opposer’s stroke, how firm she rests, 
Poised on her hams, and every step contests, 
How close tuck’d up for fight, behind, before, 
Then laugh to see her squat, when all is o'er! 
Tell me, ye daughters of Metellus old, 
milius, Gurges, did ye e’er behold 
Asyllus’ wife, and be the truth confest, 
Tilt at a stake, thus impudently drest! 
’Tis night; yet hope no slumbers with your wife; 
The nuptial bed is still the scene of strife: 


Ver. 393. Tilt at a stake, &c.] We have now seen the ladies 
exhibiting as fencers, prize-fighters, gladiators, &c. Occupations 
so abhorrent from the nature of the sex, that the mere difficulty 
of conceiving it possible they should ever engage in them, has pro- — 
bably led many to imagine the whole to be the invention of thé : 
poet. But this isto be ignorant of the history of those times, 
We have but to open the pages ef contemporary writers to be | 
convinced that, far from inventing, he does not even exaggerate. 


¥- 
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There lives the keen debate, the clamorous brawl, 
And quiet ‘‘ never comes. that comes to all.” 
‘Fierce as a tigress plunder'd of her young, 


_ Rage fires her breast, and loosens all her tongue, 


When, conscious of her guilt, she feigas to groan, 


- And chides your loose amours, to hide her own, . 


With tears, that, marshall’d, at their station stand, 
And flow impassion’d, as she gives command. 
You think those showers her true affection prove, 
And deem yourself so happy in her lowe! 

With fond caresses strive her heart to cheer, 
And from her eyelids suck the starting tear ; 

But could you now examine the serutore 

OF this most loving, this most jealous whore, 
What amorous lays, what letters.would you sees 


_ Proofs, damning proofs, of her sincerity ! 


But these ate doubtful—-Put a clearer case ; 
Suppose her taken in a.slave’s embrace, . 
Or even a knight's. Now, my Quintilian, come, 
And fashion an excuse. What! you are dumb? . 
Then let the lady speak. ‘* Was't not agreed’ 
* The man should please himself?’ It was ; proceed, 
‘ Then I've an equal right.” Heavens !—** Nay, 

~ no sath : | : 
‘© MAN is a general term, and takes in both.” 
When once surprised, the sex all shame forego, 
And more audacious, as more guilty grow. 

W hence shall these prodigies of vice be traced ? 
from wealth, my friend. Our matrons then were 

chaste, 
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When days of labour, nights of short repose, 
Hands still employ’d the Tuscan wool to tose, 
Their husbands arm’d, and anxious for the State, 
And Carthage hovering near the Colline gate, 
Conspired to keep all thoughts of ill aloof, 
And banish’d vice, far from their lowly roof. 
Now, all the evils of long peace are ours ; 
Luxury, more terrible than hostile powers, 
Her baleful influence wide around has hurl’d 
And well avenged the subjugated world! - 
Yes, since the good old poverty is fled, 

Vice, like a deluge, o’er the State has spread :— 
Now, shame to Rome! in every street are found 
Voluptuous Sybarites, with roses crown'd, 

The rank Miletan, and the Tarentine, 

Lewd, petulant, and reeling ripe with wine! 
Wealth first, the ready pander to all sin, 
Brought foreign manners, foreign vices in ; 

_ Enervate wealth, and with seductive art, 
Sapp’d every homebred virtue of the heart ; 
Yes, every :—for what cares the drunken dame, 
(Take head or tail, to her ’tis much the same,) 
Who.at deep midnight on fat oysters sups, 
And froths with unguents her Falernian cups ; 


bi 


Vur. 447. And froths with unguents her Falernian cups ;} This 
most extravagant custom of pouring precious ointments into wine, 
and drinking them off together, is mentioned, in terms of great 
indignation by the Elder Pliny. (lib. x111. 8.) At hercule, gam 
quidam etiam in potus addunt (unguenta) ..... ut odore prodigo 

Sruantur ex utraque parte corporis ! 
It was then, we see, confined to a few; but it swiftly spread, 





common enough: 
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Who swallows oceans, till the tables rise, 
And double lustres dance before her eyes! 

Go now, and doubt, as Tullia homeward goes, - 
With what contempt she tosses up her nose 


with every other vicious excess, and when Martial wrote was 
‘¢ Hac licet in gemma, quz servat nomina Cosmi, 
«‘ Luxuriose bibas, si foliata sitis.” 


Cosmus seems to have been a celebrated compounder of this un- 
guent. I do not know his ingredients; but the commentators on 
Martial say, they consisted of the leaves of nardus, costus, &c.. 
This is likely enough; and when we are so happy as to know 
what the leaves of nardus, costus, 5c. are, our perfumers may hope 
to rival Cosmus. 

This monstrous luxury continued in fashion to the decline of 


.the empire. It is casually mentioned by Alian, (Hist. lib. x11.) 


pve oor psyrurres BTws earvor; aDd introduced more than once by 
Claudian. Ina note on this hemistich,—Te folsis Arabes ditent, 
—his critick says, Odoratis sctlicet folits, que erant, et nunc sunt 


' quogue, inter aromata. Ex his foliis factebant unguentum quod 


foliatum. usurpabatur ; pretiosissimum erat, . 

It is not very easy to conceive the motives for this singular 
practice. Savage nations, it is well known, are fond of having 
recourse to the most nauseous mixtures, for the sake of procuring 
a temporary delirium : strong infusions of aromatick ointments in 
wine, are said to produce giddiness: and it is not altogether im- 
probable, but that this corrupt and profligate people (as the ex- 
tremes of barbarism and refinement sometimes meet) might be 
influenced by considerations of a similar nature, to adopt so dis- 
gusting and extravagant an expedient, for the mere. purpose of 
accelerating, and heightening the effects of intoxication. 


‘Ver. 451. With what contempt &c.] ‘ They are not pleased,” 
says Stapylton, “ with all the variations of wantonness, unless they 
do show their spite to, and contempt of the Goddess of Chastity, 
at her antiquated, and neglected altars.” There were two temples 
of Chastity at Rome; one consecrated to Pudicitia Patricia in 
the Forum Boarium, or ox-market, the other to Pudicitia Plebeia, 
in the Vicus Longus, or high-street. The. former, (which was 


-also the most ancient,) was the scene of these nocturnal impu- 


rities. 
I find no mention of Tulla or Collatia elsewhere, but Maura is 


, brought forward again in the tenth Satire: and in a manner every- 


way worthy of her introduction here. 
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At Chastity’s koar fane ? what impious jeers, 

Collatia pours in Maura’s tingling ears? 

Here stop. their luters, here they all alighe, 

And squat together in the Goddess’ sight— 

You pass, aroused at dawn your court to pay, 

The loathsome scene of their licentious play. 
Who knows dot now, my friend, the secret rites 

Of the Goop Goppsess ; when the dance excites 

The boiling, blood, when to distraction wound, 

By wine, and musick’s stimulating sound, 

The menads of Priapus, with wild air, 

Howl horrible, and toss their flowing hair '— 

Saufeia now springs forth, and tries a fall 

With the town prostitutes, and throws them all; : 

But yields, herself, to Medullina, known | 

For parts and powers superiour to her owh. 

Maids, mistresses, alike the contest share, 

And ’tis not always birth that triumphs there. 

Nothing, is feign’d in this unnatural game, 

"Tis genuine all; and such as would inflame 

The frozen age of Priam, and inspire 

‘The ruptured, bedrid Nestor with desire, 

Stung with their mimick feats, a hollow groan 

Of lust breaks forth; the sex, the sex, is shown! 

And the cave echoes with the impassion’d cry, 

¢ Let in the men, the adulterers, or we die !”’ [street, 

They’re not yet come. ‘Not yet! then scour the 

- And bring us quickly here the frst you meet.’ 

‘“There’s none abroad. “ Then fetch our slaves.” 

They’re gone. fone !"— 
© Then hire a waterman.” There’s none. ‘ Not 
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And, would to heaven, our ancient rites weré 
From these impurites! but earth, and sea, [free 
Have ligard what singing-wench prodtced his ware, 
“Vast as two Anti-Gatos, there, even there, 

W here the male mouse, in reverence, lies conceal'd, 
And even the picture of a mamis vell'd. - 

And who was THEN a scoffer ? who despised 

The wooden bowl, clay pot, and dish, devised 





VER. 484, ———-——_+——— what singing-wench, §c,] This was 
Clodius. The affair to which Juvenal alludes was a remarkable 
one, and happened thus, Clodius, then a very young man, had 
an intrigue with Pompeia, the wife of Julrus Casdr. As the lady 
wads tiarrowly watched by her mother-in-law, Aurelia, they had 
few opportunities of meeting; this irritated their impatience, and 
forced them upon an expedient as flagrtious as it was new. The 
mysteries of the Beria Dea, as every one knows, were so respected 
by the Romans, that none but woimen had the privilege of offi- 
‘ciating at them; every male, even of animals, was driven from 
the house, and every statue, every picture of the masculine kind 
scrupulously veiled. Clodius dressed himself like a woman, and 
knocked at the door of Czsar’s house, where the mysteries were 
then celebrating. One of Pompeia’s maids, who was in the secret, 
let him in; but unluckily, while she was gone to acquaint her 
mistress with his arrival, the impatient Clodius advanced towards 
the assembly. On the way, he was met by another domestick, 
who, taking him for one of her own sex, began te toy with him. 
Clodius was confused ; which the other pefceiving, insisted on 
knowing who, and what he was. His voice, and still more his 
agitation, betrayed him. The women, struck with horrour at the . 
profanation, covered the altar and the implements of sacrifice 

with a veil; and drove the mtrader from the house. They left it 
themselves immediately after, and went to acquaint their husbands 
with the unprecedented abomination. Clodius was instautly ac- 
cused, and would have been condemned; but for the clandestine 
influence of Pompey and Cesar, (of whom he was a necessary 
tool,) anda species of bribery almost too infamous for belief, 
though Cicero asserts it as a fact: Jam vero (O Dii boni !) rem 
perditam ; ettam noctes certarum multerum, atque adolescentulurum 
nobiltum sntroductiones nonnullis judicibus pro mercedis cumulo 
Sucrant | 
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By Numa? Now, religion’s in its wane, 
And daring Clodii swarm in every fane. 
I hear, old friends, [ hear you: ‘* Make all sure, 

«¢ Let spies surround her, and let bolts secure.” 
But who shall xeep the KEEPERS? Wives contemn | 
Our poor precautions, and begin with THEM. 
Lust is the master-passion ; it inflames 

Alike both high and low; alike the dames 

Who, on tall Syrians’ necks, their pomp display, 
And those who pick on foot their miry way. 

Whene’er:Oguinia to the Circus goes, 

To emulate the rich, she hires her clothes, 

Hires followers, friends, and cushions; hires a chair, 
A nurse, and a trim girl with golden hair, - 

To slip her billets :—prodigal and poor, 

She wastes the wreck of her paternal store 

On smooth-faced wrestlers ; wastes her little all, 
And strips her shivering mansion to the wall ! 
There’s many a woman knows distress at home ; 
Not one that feels it, and, ere ruin come, 

To her small means conferms. Taught by the ant, 
Men sometimes guard against the extreme of want, 
And stretch, though late, their providential cares, 
‘To food and raiment for their future years : 

But women. never see their wealth decay ; 
With lavish hands, they scatter night and day, 
As if the gold, with vegetative power, 

W ould bloom afresh, and spring from hourto hour; 


Ver. 516. As if the gold, &c.] None of the commentators 
seem to have understood this passage, which is represented by 
some of them.as incorrect, and by others as unintelligible.. . It is 
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. As if the mass its present size would keep, 


And no expense.reduce the eternal heap. 
Others there are, who centre all their bliss 


In the soft.eunuch, and the beardless kiss : 


They need not from his chin avert their face, 

Nor use abortive drugs, for his embrace. 

But oh! their joys run high if he be form’d, 

W hen his full veins the fire of love has warm’d ; 

When every part’s to full perfection rear’d, . 

And noyght of manhood wanting, but the beard. 
But should the dame in musick take delight, 

The publick singer is disabled quite : 

In vain the praetor guards him all he can, 

She slips the buckle, and enjoys her man. 

Stull in her hand his instrument is found, 

Thick set with gems, that shed a lustre round ; 

Still o’er his lyre the ivory quill she flings, © 

Still ryns divisions on the trembling strings, 

The trembling strings, which the loved Hedymel 

Was wont to strike so sweetly, and so well! 

These still she holds, with these shesooths her woes, 

And kisses on the dear, dear wire bestows. 

A noble dame of late, to Janus’ shrine 


_ Game, with the usual offerings, meal and wine, 


neither the one nor the other; but a plain allusion to a notion 
very generally received amongst the ancients, that mines, after 
being exhausted, sometimes reproduced their ores, 


Ver. 531. She slips the buckle,] See p. 166, ver. 109. 


Ver. 540. A noble dame of late, &c.} Quedam de numero La- 
miarum. It has been already observed, (Sat. rv. 223,) that the La- 
mian family was of great antiquity. ~ Pollio, for whom this high- 
born lady was 80 interested, is mentioned by Martial, and appears te 
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To ask if Pollio might expect renown, 

At the next contest for the Harmenick crown! 
W hat could she for a husband more have done, 
What for an only, an expiring son %— 

Yes, for a harper the besotted dame 
Approach'd the altar, reckless of her fame, 

. And veil’d her head, and, with a pious air, 
Follow'd the Aruspex through the form of prayer ; 
And trembled, and-turn’d pale, as he explored 
The entrails, breathless for the fatal word. 
But tell me, father Janus, if you please, 

Tell me, most ancient of the deiti¢s! 

Is your attention to such suppliants given ? 
If so—there is not much to do in heaven! 
For a comedian, this consults your will, 

For a tragedian that; kept standing, still, 

By this eternal rout, the wretched priest. 
Feels his legs swelt, and longs to be releast. 





have been a favourite performer. The musical games at which 
he proposed to become a competitor, were instituted by. that great | 
amateur, Domitian: they were held every fifth year, and, from 
their being dedicated to Tarpeian Jove, probably in the Capitol. 
The manner in which Juvenal describes the mode of consulting 
the Aruspex, i is worth noticing; it is se minute, and at the same 
time so'accurate, as to leave little to be added on the subject. 

Pliny says, that the stated forms of prayer were adhered to 
‘with the most scrupulous exactuess, and that a monitor (a minor ! 
priest, I suppose) stood by the suppliant, to prevent the slightest “ 
aberration. Tertullian, who was intimately, acquainted with all. 
such matters, has an observation on the subject of these monitors, 
in which he nobly contrasts the practices of the Christians with 
those of their adversaries: ** [jjua suepicientes Christians, manilus 
‘expanses guia innocuia; (the hands. of the Heathens were. folded 5). 
capite nudo, (the heads of the Heathens were Covered,) gauze now. 
erubescimus ; denique. sine monitor, quia de pectore oramus |” 
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But let Ke? rather sing; than scour the streets, 
And boldly mix in every crowd she meets ; 
Chat with great gererals, with a forward air, 
And if your presénde lay her bosom bare. — | 
She too with curiosity o’erflows, 
And all the news of all the world she knows ; 
Knows What in Scythia, what in Thrace is done $ 
The secrets of the step-dame and the son ; 
Who spéeds, and who is jilted; andcanswear 
Who made the widow pregnant, when, and whefe.— 
She first espied the star; whose baleful ray 
O’er Parthia and Armenia shed dismay: 


Ver. 561. And Boldly mik ih every crowd §c.} There is a 
beautiful passage in Troflus and Cressida; which may serve to 
illustrate this remark of our author : 


“ Q, these ENCOUNTERERS 580 glib of tongue, 
‘¢ That pive a coasting welcome ere it come, 

“¢ And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
“¢ To every ticklish reader! set them down — 

“¢ For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

“* And danghters of the game.” 


Ver. 570. She first espied the star, §c.|] Lubin (as well as 
Lipsius) says that the appearance of this blazing star must be 
refetred to the times of Trajan, who undertook at expedition 
against the Parthians and Arménians, But this Satire was writ- 
ten, I believe, before Trajan began his reign ; I should, theretore, 
if any necessity existed for dscertaining the precisé period when 


’ those events took place; refer them té the times of Vespasian: I 


fear, however, that all the pains.taken by the commentators to 
reconcile thenr to the passages of true history, are thrown away. 
Perhaps the author is amusing himself with the ignorance of his 
female gossip, whom he introduces confounding what she had 
heard, and fabricatmg what she had hot: Niphates; a mountain 
of Armenia, she converts ipto 4 river, &c. Niphates, it is true, 
is spoken of as a river by Lucan, and Silius Italicus, but, it is not 
noticed by the geographets; and unless the name be given to thé 
Tigris, in the early part of its course, it has probably, nd 
existence. ” 
O02 
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She watches at the gates, for news to come, 

And intercepts it, as it enters Rome ; 
Then, fraught with full intelligence, she flies [lies, 
Through every street, and, mingling truth with 
Tells how Niphates pour’d his flood around, 
Earth yawn'd, and cities sunk in the profound! 

And yet this meddling itch, though never cured, 

Is easier than her cruelty endured: __ : 
For let a neighbour's dog but discompose 
Her rest a moment, wild with rage she grows: 

& Ho! whips,” she cries; *‘ and flay that curaccurst, 
‘s But flay the rascal there, that owns him, first.”’ 

Dangerous to meet while in these frantick airs, 
And terrible to look at, she prepares - 

To bathe at night; she issues her commands, 

_ And in long ranks forth march the obedient bands, 
With tubs, cloths, oils ;—for ‘tis her dear delight 
To sweat in clamour, tumult, and affright. 

At length, the balls by her tired arms resign’d, 
And her lewd limbs perfumed, she calls to mind 

Her miserable guests, long since o’ercome 
With hunger and with sleep, and hurries home ; 
Enters, all glowing from the bath, athirst 
F or wine, whole casks of wine ! and swallows first 
Two quarts, to clear her stomach, and excite 
A ravenous, an unbounded appetite !— 


- Ver. 590. At length, the balls §&c.] This alludes to the custom 
of swinging two heavy masses of lead, to procure a profuse per- 
spiration, after they came out of the bath;—no very delicate 
fancy for a lady; though full as mech so, perhaps, as that of 
having a male bath-keeper to anoint, and rub her dry! 
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Huisch ! up it comes, good heavens! meat, drink, 
and all, : | 

And flows in muddy torrents round the hall ; 

Or a gilt ewer receives the foul contents, 

And poisons all the house with vinous scents. 

So, dropt into a vat, a snake is said 

To drink, and spew :—the husband turns his head, 

Sick to the soul, from this disgusting scene, 

And struggles to suppress his rising spleen. 

But she is more intolerable yet, 

Wha plays the critick when at board she’s set, 

Calls Virgil charming, and attempts to prove 

Poor Dido right, in venturing all for love. 

From Maro and Mzonides she quotes 

The striking passages, and while she notes 

Their beauties and defects, adjusts her scales, 

And accurately weighs, which bard prevails. 

The astaonish'd guests sit mute: grammarians yield, 

Loud rhetoricians, baffled, quit the field ;. 

Even auctioneers and lawyers stand aghast, 

And not a woman speaks !—So thick and fast 

The wordy shower descends, that you would swear 

A thousand bells were jangling in your ear, 

A thousand basins clattering. Vex no more 

Your trumpets and your timbrels, as of yore, 


Ver. 598. Huisch! up i comes, §c.] Here’ again Juvenal is. 
accused of exaggeration, but with how little reason will appear 
from the following passage of Seneca: ‘“‘ Non minus pervigilant, 
non minus ‘potant ; et oleo et mero ‘viros provocant : atque imvitis, 
ingesta visceribus per os reddunt, et vinum omne vomitu remetia” 
antur ®* Need I go further? — 
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To eae the labouring mgon; her single yell © _ 

Can drown their clangour, and dissalve the spell. 
She leotures too in Ethicks, and declaims 

On the Cuter Goon !—but, suyely, she who aims 


Ven. 622. To ease the labouring moon, &c.] Tn Melchor’s song” 
at the court of Moab, is this > 


He sung how earth blot ibe moon's gilded: wain, 

“ Whilst foolish men beat sounding br9ss in vain.” 
On which Cowley has a note: it is clumsily drawn up, but as it 
contains‘an accurate account of the superstitious folly to which 
Juvenal alludes, I hgye subjoined it. “ This custom tonk the 
origingl from gn opinion that witshes, by muttering some- charms, 
in verse, caused the eclipses of the ‘acon which they conceived 
to be wheu the moon (that is, the gordess of it,) was braught. 
down from the sphere by the virtug of these enchantment and 
therefore they made a great noise by the beating of brass, sound- 
ing of trumpets, whopping and halloming, avd the like, to drawn 
the witches’ murmurs, that the moon might not hear them, and, 
so fo render them ineffectual.” 

Van. 624. She lectures too in Ethicks, c.} Imponit finem sa- 
piens et rebys honestis,, Without eptering imto. the disputes on 
this.difficult line, which would lead me too far, ¥ shall, merely; 
observe, that Ihave given what F conceive to be the sense of it, 
in canformity to the opinion of of the moet justicious.come’ 
mentators:, Non solum qulier de paetis judicat, sed etiam more. 
philosophi ‘precepta dat’ de ratione vecte vivendi, &c. Brit. “And 
Lubin, EGam philesapbians tractat !-—et mare. sapicnium de.sumanp- 
bono disputaf. Holyday, trapsl: it thus, 

“ In just acts too, new aime shed, gives.” 
JT do not, pretend to understand. his poetry, but, in a, lon, 
learned ndte on jt, he seems to explain’ fis author’ as ea 
pxeerts thas he supppses, the lady ambitious to extablish a sect of 
er own. 

Doctor Jortin thinks the meaning is, “ The wise person in all 

observes the dup medi », the 

















nt woman, &c, &¢.” is, is, 
ybe that of the author. 
criticks on the follwing lines—. 


+ woman, who quits her proper, 
hould also adop} their. peculiar. 
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To seem too learn’d, the sophist’s garb should 

A hog, due offering, to Sylvanus bear, [wear, 

And, to the farthing bath, with men repair! 
O, never may the partner of my bed, 

With subtleties of logick stuff her head ; 

Nor whirl her rapid syllogisms around, 

Nor with imperfect eathymemes confound! 

Enough for me, if common things she know, 

And have the little learning schools bestow. 

J hate the female pedagogue, who pores 

O’er her Palemon hourly; who explores 

All modes of speech, regardless of the sense, 

But tremblingly alive to mood and tense: 


hibits, privilebes, &v. should wear 4 succinct coat, instead of a 
flowing stole, sacrifice to Sylvanus, (which none but men might 
do,) and frequent thé comfhoh baths, like the poorest of the 
rabble, among whom Juvenal humorously places the philo- 


sophers. 


Var. 629, 0, never may the partner of .my bed, &c.] Ju the 
1Fz, by Sir Thomas Overbury, there is a stanza on this subject, 
whieh; whatever mey be thought of its poetry, is not deficient’ in 
geod: sense : OO 
« Give mé, néxt good, an'uriderstandhig wife, 
« By riature wise, ‘not learried bY miuth art ; 
<¥ Sone ‘knowledge’ on her side, with all my life 
‘Nore stope of cdnversatiow ithpatt’; 
«¢ Besides, her inborn virtues ‘fortify, 
« Théy are most firmly good, who best know why.” 
How superiour is this (do not mean in poetry, but in just and 
iberal thinking) to the following : | . 
Lopay de psoy.-Muy yap av y spose domes 
. Em Qgorace ehsior, 9 yuraine x pnt. 
To yep wdrupyes wadror arrixtes Kudepy 
Ey vas voparcin. ; . 


- Ven. 636, O'er her Palemon, §c.]- For Palamon, see Sat, vit. 


Eurip. Hip, 
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Who puzzles me with many an uncouth phrase, 
From some old canticle of Numa's days ; 
Corrects her country friends, and cannot hear 
Her husband solcecise without a sneer ! 

A woman stops at nothing, when she wears- 
Rich emeralds round her neck, and, in her ears, 
Pearls of enormous size; these justify 
Her faults, and make all lawful in her eye. 
Sure, of all itls with which the state is curst, 

A wife who brings you money, its the worst. 
Behold! her face a spectacte appears, 

Bloated, and foul, and plaister'd to the ears __ 
With viscous paste :—the husband looks askew, - 
And sticks his lips in this detested glue. 

She meets theadulterer bathed, perfumed, anddrest, 
But rots in filth at home, a very pest! 


VER. 645. Pearls of enormous size ;| Magnos elenchos, It is 
not easy to say what these were: the Scholiast calls them uniones, 
margaritas’ oblungas ; the modern commentators, oval, oblong, 
and “pear-shaped pearls, Holyday quaintly translates the word, 
eye-checking, because, as he says, eAsyxw sometimes signifies to . 
check, or reprehend! I incline to-think that elenchus did not 
signify a single pearl for the ear, but a drap, formed of several ; 
for that such were worn and admired in Juvenal’s time,.may be 
readily proved, The following passage in Seneca, De Bengficiis, 
seems tome much to the purpose: Video uniones non singulos 
singulis auribus comparatos ; (jam enim exercitate aures, onert 
ferendo sunt ;) junguntur inter se, et insuper qlit bint. suppangun- 
tur. Non satis muliebris insania viros subjecerat, nist bina, ac 
terna patrimonia singults auribts pependissent '! / 


Ver. 653. She meets the adulterer 5c.] Le Grange fancies. 
that Juvenal had Lucilius i in view here: 


‘* Quom tecum est, quidvis satis est; visuri alieni 
*¢ Sint homines, spiram, pallas, redimicula promit.” 
Sat. xv. 


This is not unlikely: but I believe the more immediate subject 
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For him she breathes of nard, for him alone 

She makes the sweets of Araby her own; 

For him, at length, she ventures to uncase, 
Scales the first layer of roughcast from her face, 
And (while the maids to know her now begin) _ 
Clears, with that precious milk, her frowzy skin, 


of his imitation, was the following passage of Tibullus, Lib. 5, 
El. 1X, 47. . 


‘¢ Tune putas illam pro te disponere crines, 
‘¢ Aut tenues denso pectere dente comas ? 
* Ista hac persuadet facies, auroque lacertos 
“¢ Vinciat, et Tyrio prodeat apta sinu ?. 
“¢ Non tibi, sed juveni cuidam vult bella videri; 
** Devoveat pro quo remque, domumque tuam.” 


Ver. 660. Clears with that precious milk, &c.| For this refine~ 
ment in luxury, as well as for the ‘ viscous paste’ mentioned 
above, the Roman ladies were indebted to the younger Poppza, 
the -mistress, and finally the wife, of Nero, who avenged the 


- cause of twa husbands, whom she had abandoned, by a kick . 


which occasioned her death. 

<¢ Poppzxa,” Stapylton says, ‘‘ was so careful to preserve her 
beauty, that when she went into banishment,” (but was Poppea 
banished ?) ‘* she carried fifteen” (the Scholiast says fifty) ‘ she- 
asscs along with her, for their milk to wash in.” I will not vouch 
for the truth of this anecdote; but that Poppza was profusely 
extravagant, in every thing which related to her person, is un- 
doubted. Here is Xiphilinus’s account: “H ds Laliwn avrn Srac 
LaeperpuOnor, wore Tas TE MPAOVES TAS BYYTAS AUTYY EMiypveTa owUPTIC 
Uaodeso Das, xed Oves Werranorias apriroxys nao nyepay apsrysocas, ty 
a Ty Yaraxts avtoy Avnres. Lib, Lxt1. 28. Here we find that 
she had‘ not fifteen, as Stapyiton, or fifty, as the Scholiast, says ; 
but five hundred she-asses in her suite ! | : 

‘Apropos of the Scholiast. He.has furnished Reimarus with a 
notable opportunity of displaying his critical sagacity. Nugatur 
S. aut certe misere corruptus est, quinquagintas. asinas Poppeam 
secuta esse *“ missam in exilium.” Scribe quingentas, cum Dione, 
et Plinio; et missam im solium, quod est vas balneare. To ex3 
change an errour for an absurdity istoo much, Certainly, the 
Scholiast was no great critick; yet Relmarus must excuse me, if . 
I still believe him incapable of saying that fifty asses followed 
Poppza into the bathing-tub! — CO 
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For which, though exiled .to the frozen main, - 

She'd lead a drove of asses in her train! 

But tell me yet ; this thing, thus daub'd and oil'd, 

Thus poulticed, plaister’d, baked by turns and 
boil’d, | 

Thus with pomatums, ointments, lacker’d o'er, 

Is it a Face, Ursidius, or a sore? 

_ Tis worth a little labours, to survey = — day. 

Our wives more near, and trace ’em through the 

If, dreadful to relate! the night foregone, 

The husband turn’d his back, or lay alone, 

All, all is lost ; the housekeeper is stript, 

The tiremaid. chidden, and the chairman whipt ; 

Rods, cords, and thongs, avenge the master's 
sleep, : 

And force the gusitless house to wake, and weep. 

There are, who hire a beadle by the year, 

To lash their servants round.; who; pleased to hear — 

The eternal thong, bid hint lay on, while they, 

At perfect ease, the silkman’s stores survey, 

Chat with their female gossips, or replace | 

The crack’d enamel ea their treacherous face. 

No respite yet—they leisurely hum.o’er 

TS he:numerous ifems of the day before, | 

And bid him still lay'on; till, faint with toil, _ 

He. drops the scourge; when, with a rancorous— 

| sthile, : : | 

t Begone,” they thunder, in a horrid tone, | 

© Now your accounts aré settled; rogues, begone rr 

But should: she wish with. nicer care to. dress, 

And now the hour of assignation press, 
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(Whether the adulterer for her coming wait 

In Isis’ fane, to bawdry consecrate, 

Or in Lugullus’ walks,) the house appears 

Like Phalaris’ court, all bustle, gloom, and tears. 
The wretched Psecas, for the whip prepared, 


With locks dishevell’d, and with shoulders bared, 


Attempts her hair: fire flashes from her eyes, 


And, “ Strumpet! why this curl so high: ?” she cries. 


Instant the lash, without remorse, is plied, 


- And the blood stains her bosom, back, and side. 


But why this fury ? is the, girl to blame, 


If your own nose displease you? shame, O shame !—. 
-Another, trembling, on the left, prepares 


To open, and, arrange. the straggling hairs 

Ia ringlets trim; meanwhile, the council meet; 
And first the nurse, a personage discreet, 

Late from the toilet to the wheel removed, 
(The effect of time,) yet still of taste approved, 
Gives her opinion; then the rest in course, 
As age, or practice, lends their judgment force, 
So wanna they grow, and so much pains they take, 
You'd think her honour, or her life at stake. 
So high they build her head, such tiers on tiers, 


With wary hands, they pile, that she appears 


Andromache before ;—and what behind ? 
~A dwarf, a creature of a different kind.— 


Vex, 713.. Andromache before ;-—} Tradition represents this 
lady (probebly, because she: was. the: wife of a hero) as very tall. 
_ Dares Phrygiug (aut. guisquia ille.fuit) calls her longam, Ovid, 
m; and.in another place. he says, ‘ that though every: 

body. ele thought her too. burly a dame, spatiosior equa, Hector 


heal 
i 
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Meanwhile, engross’d by these important cares, 
She thinks not on her lord's distrest affairs, 
Scarce on himself; but leads a separate life, 

As if she were his neighbour, not his wife ; 
Or,—but in this, that all he loves she hates, 
Destroys his peace, and squanders his estates. 

Room for Bellona’s frantick votaries! room 

For Cybele’s mad enthusiasts! lo, they come! 


himself was perfectly satisfied with her,”——which I am very glad 
to hear. 
There follows in the original, 


6 cedo, si breve parvi 

«¢ Sortita est lateris, spatium, breviorque videtur 
‘¢ Virgine Pygmaa, nullis adjuta cothurnis ; 

‘¢ Et levis erecta consurgit ad oscula planta ?” 





I have thrown this passage out of the text, not so much on 
account of its singular clumsiness, as of my utter inability ta 
make any tolerable sense of it. Holyday satisfied himself with | 
yendering it in this manner: 





“ ———_.—-—----——. if shee’s short loin’d. 
‘‘ Then a girle-pygmie shee’s more dwarf without 
‘s High-hcels ; and tiptoes for a kiss and flout.” 


Which I do not understand: the other translators have evaded: 
the.difficulty. If it be at all intelligible, it may be something in. 
this way: though, even thus, the drift of the author is not very 
apparent : 


Nay, if unbuskin’d, she scarce match in size 
A Pygwy virgin, and must lightly rise, 

On tiptoe, for a kiss ; there’s some excuse, 
If every art to aid her height she use. 


VER. 721. Room for Bellona’s frantick cotaries ! §c.] We come 
now to one of the grand divisions of this Satire, and, as it seems 
to me, the most curious. How a late translator could call it 
s¢ dull and tedious,” I cannot conceive ; since the very reason he 
gives for his assertion“ that the practices here mentioned are 
now nowhere to be met with”—evidently tends to render it pecu- . 
liarly interesting. Whatever may be thought of this, however; 
jt must have appearcd of na little jmportance to Juyenal, since ha 


~ 


~ 
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A lusty semivir, whose part obscene 
A broken shell has sever’d smooth and clean, 
A raw-boned, turban’d priest, whom the whole choir 
‘Of curtail’d priestlings reverence and admire, 
Enters, with his wild rout; and bids the fair 
Of autumn, and its sultry blasts, beware, 
Unless she lustrate with an hundred eggs 
Her household straight :—then, impudently begs 
Her cast-off clothes, that every plague they fear, 
May enter them, and expiate all the year! 

But lo! another tribe: at whose command, 
See her, in winter, near the Tiber stand, 


has laboured it with uncommon care: nor is there any part of 
his works in which his genius is more conspicuous, 

Of Cybele and her frantick votaries I have already spoken: 
(Sat. 11.) those of Bellona were not more sane. They ran up 
and down, lancing their arms with sharp knives, upon her festival, 
which was kept on the twenty-third, or twenty-fourth of March, 


and which, in allusion to those horrid rites, was sometimes called 
the Day or Boop. 


Ver. 723.. 4 lusty semivir, §c.] Lusty (ingens) is not an idle 
epithet ; for these priests of Cybele seem to have been creatures 
_ of an extraordinary size. I suppose their bulk was increased by 

the operation which they underwent; but Ido not know that it 
was so. Persius calls them grandes—this, a late commentator 
Says, must be applied to the mind, and rendered stupid. Must 
it so? then both Juvenal and Persius have chosen the wrong 
word ; since, whatever these people might be, they were certainly 
not stupid. The truth is, that grandis, like ingens, must be 
applied to the body, and in its customary sense; as a very little 
acquaintance with the subject, would have sufficed to show, 


VER. 733. But lo! another tribe: 5.1 These are the priests 
of Isis, whose absurd and contemptible ceremonies are described 
with admirable spirit and humour. , 

It is not easy to say by what criterion the Romans judged of 
the admissibility of foreign divinities into their temples, Cybele, 
with all her train of wild and furious enthusiasts, found an easy 
admittance ; while Isis and Osiris, deities not more detestable, 
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Break the thick ice, and, é¢re the sun appears, 
Plunge in the crashing eddy to the ears, 


were long opposed, and still longer regarded with distrusf and 
aversion. . 

Of a truth, however, this was confined to the men: the women 
seem to have found something peculiarly seducing in thé worship’ 
of Isis, and to have been, from the first, her warmést devotees. 

Whether the envy of the priests of Cybele, and other exotick 
divinities, was excited by this marked predileetion, or whether 
the attendance on the rites of Isis was made (as it certainly wad 
in aftertimes) a cloak for intrigue, I know not; but in the con- 
sulship of Piso and Gabinius, a furious persecution was raised 
against her; and she was banished, with all her ridiculous nium- 
mery, from the territories of the republick. Some years after- 
wards, however, her worship was re-established, when Fiberius, 
on account of an impious farce which was played in one of her 
temples, (see the story in Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvii.) rased jt to 
the ground, hanged of crucified the priests, and flung the statue 
of the goddess inta the Tiber. Again the temple was rebuilt, 
again destroyed by a decree of the senate, and again, and again 
reconstructed, till the vigilance of the goverment was finally re- 
mitted, or its obstinacy overcome. It was then, that they rose 
en all sides, and became (what too many of the Romah temples 
were) the most favoured spots for forming assignations. 

Whenever Juvenal has occasion to mention these 2 gyptian 
divinities, he does it with.a contemptuous sneer; but im this, he 
is not singular ; since almast every ancient writer on the subject 
does the same. Lucan conveys a bitter reproach to his country- 
gen for their. partiality to them, in a pathetick and beautiful 
apostrophe to A’gypt, on the murder of Pompey. Lib. v111. 831. 


<¢ Nos in templa tudm Romana accepimus Is, 
“ Semideosque canes, et sistra jubentia luctus, 
* Et quem tu plangens hominem testaris Osirin : 
** Tu nostros, Agypte, tenes:in pulvere manes. 
“ Tu quoque”’— ainaamenrmanes 





But I should never have done if I pretended to quote all the in- 
dignant: ridicule that has- been poured on these brutal super- 
$titions, 

With all this, however, they continued in full vigour from out 
author’s time to that of Commodus, who, as Lampridius says, 
enrolled himself amongst the priests of Isis, and condescendéd to 
carry her son (the dog-headed Anubis) upon his shoulder. Cori- 
stantine abolished thent, with the other heathen rites: they were 
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Once, twice, and thrice! then, shivering from the 
flood, : | [blood. 
Crawl round the field, on knees distain’'d with 


- Should milkwhite Io bid, from Merové’s isle . 


She’ll fetch the sunburnt waters of the Nile, 


again revived, and for the last time, by that frivolous pedant Ju- 
lian, (so liberally dubbed a philosopher by our Christian histo 
rians,) who laboured to enforce the observance of them in some 
of his epistles. 

But however severe the satirists may have been on these fol- 
bes, they fall infinitely short of the Prophets, Isaiah, in particu- 


jar, prosecutes them with a dignity of sarcasm, a bitterness of. 


ridicule, that is altogether irresistible: “ He planteth an ash, and 
the rain doth aourish it,—he burneth part thereof in the fire— 
yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have 
seen the fire. And the residue thereof he maketh a Gop! he 
falleth down unto it, and saith, Deliver me, for thou art my Gop!” 
Chap. xliv. v. 14—17. And again, more-tauntingly : “ They lavish 
gold out of the hag, and weigh silver in the balance, and hire a gold- 
smith, and ax maketh ita Gop! They fall down, yea, they wor- 
ship, They szaR HIM UBON THE SHOULDER, THEY. CARRY 


HLM, (onpucsy ras Te wpe, xas @opeverras) and. set him. in his place, . 


and he standeth !’ Chap. xlvi. v. 6, 7. 


St. Jerome applies this passage of the sacred writer, to the 


circumstance ia the text, i, e. to the “ carrying” about of Anubis 
on the shoulders of the chief priest. It is singular that he should 
do so; since the Prophet is evidently speaking of the Babylonish 
divinities Bel and Nebo. The quotations, however, prove the 
great antiquity of these idolatrous and mendicant processions. 

I must, not conclude without observing, that they are sneered 
at by Menander with an arch and elegant simplicity, only to be 
found in the writers of his school: 


Ovdsss pa cepsones weprralas 1G 

Mita ypaGr BO” Bus Obuices Weepeician 

Ext 78 candsa® ror dxasor des Sror 

Osxos sve cuhorta ves sdpupsvavs. Ex Aurig. 


I do not like a god that gads about 

With an old woman, tottering on a plank, 

And sneaking into every open door :— 

An honest god, that stands on reputation, 

Will stay at home, and think of those who made him! 
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To sprinkle in her fane; for she, it seems, 

Has heavenly visitations in her dreams— - 

Mark the. pure soul, with whom the gods delight 
To hold high converse, at the noon of night? 
For this she cherishes above the rest, 

What can she less ? her Io’s favourite priest ; 

A holy hypocrite, who strolls abroad 

With his Anubis, his dog-headed god, 


Ver. 747. A holy hypocrite, who strolls abroad — | 
With his Anubis, &c.] These gloomy and fantastick 
processions in quest of Osiris (see Sat. viir.) cortinued for se- 
veral days: during which the female votaries of Isis, in sympathy 
for her loss, abstained from all commerce with their husbands. 
For cadurcus, which 1 have rendered “ nuptial couch,” but which 
was more probably a kind of coverlet, some copies have caduceus ; 
put, the criticks say, by an allowable metonymy, for Mercury, 
the Osiris of Egypt. Of this I believe nothing. Whatever sacri- 
fices an interested set of vagabonds from that country might make 
to Roman vanity, a sensiblé Egyptian would have smiled at this 
pretended identity of beings so characteristically distinct as Osiris 
. and Mercury: the latter, therefore, must be sent packing with 
his caduceus, and the old reading recalled, 
_ But what is the meaning of drgentea serpens, the silver suake? 
Holyday gives a long account from Macrobius, of a three-headed 
monster that stood in the temple of Osiris; and seems mightily 
pleased with the ‘‘ exposition;” though he confesses he can find 
nothing concerning the snake—the only material point. 

But Macrobius speaks of Alexandria, where such allegorical 
groups might possibly exist: at Rome nothing of this kind was to 
be found, The snake, I am persuaded, was the asp, wreathred 
round the head of Isis and Osiris, as the well known symbol of 
eternity : at least, I-recollect that when I was in Italy, a bust of 
the former was found, thus incircled ; and was then thought, by 
the literati, to give light to this very passage. | 
' ‘Holyday follows the commentators in supposing that the snake 
moved its head in sign of reconciliation. I rather think the priests 
insinuated that such a miracle had taken place, in sign of anger— 
and accordingly, we see them proceeding with prayers and tears 
to the work of propitiation. * ’ 

It should be observed, that it is Osiris, and not Isis, who is 
offended. The bawd (as Juvenal itreverently calls the goddess a 
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Girt by a linen-clad, a bald-pate crew 
Of howling vagrants, that their cries renew 
In every. street, as up and‘ down they run, . 
To find OsireE, fit father to fit son! 

He sues for pardon, when the liquorish dame 
Abstains not from the interdicted game —_ 
On high and solemn days ; for great the crime 


_ To stain the nuptial couch at such a time, : 


And great the atonement due: —“ The silver snake, 

‘‘ Abhorrent of the deed, was seen to quake.” 

Yet he prevails :—Osiris hears his prayers, 

And, soften’d by a goose, the culprit spares! 
‘Without her badge, a Jewess next appears, . 

And, trembling, begs a trifle.in her ears. 


few lines above) understood her trade too well, to be seriously 
hurt at a peccadillo of this kind ; but then it was necessary that _ 
her husband should be represented as extremely delicate on the 
subject—aliter non fit, Avite, liber; otherwise, no goose for the 
riest ! , 
P The goose is not mentioned at random : that bird was usually 
sacrificed to Isis, and in Egypt constituted the chief food of her 
priests. The Romans were at first a little scandalized at this 
treatment of the ancient guardian of their Capitol ; but use soon 
reconciled them to it. 


Ver. 761. Without her badge, c.] The Jews have here the 
same characteristick symbols they had in the third Satire: their 
baskets and their hay. Domitian had laid a heavy poll-tax on 
these people, and that they might not evade it, they were en- 
joined not to appear abroad without these badges of their con- 
dition. To avoid being detected, and insulted by the rabble when 
they entered the city, these poor persecuted wretches laid aside 
their degrading -accompaniiments. This accounts for the epithet 
tremens, which Juvenal applies to this female fortuneteller, who, 
if she had been discovered, would, in spite of her lofty pretensions, 


’’ have been severely punished for contempt of the imperial regula- 


tions. What is meant by magna sacerdos arboris, high-priestess of 
the tree, I cannot tell, Probably the Fgerian grove, the degra- 


P 
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No common personage! she knows: full' well 

‘The laws of Solyma, and she can tell 

The dark decrees of heaven; a priestess she, 

An hierarch of the consecrated tree! 

Moved by these claims, thus modestly set forth, 

She gives her a few coins of little worth ; 

For Jews are moderate, and, for farthing fees, 

Will sell whatever idle dreams you please. 
The prophetess dismiss’d, a Syrian sage 

Now enters, and explores the future page, 

In a dove’s entrails ; there he sees’ exprest, 

A youthful-lover, there, a rich bequest . 

From some old dotard: then a chick he takes, 

And in its breast, and in a puppy’s, rakes, 

And sometimes in a child’s !—rurs he will do, 

Tuts teach another, and—betray him too! 


dation of which is so indignantiy acplored in the third Satire, 
might, like the Norwood of our metropolis, be frequented by such 
of the vulgar-as were anxious to inquire their fortunes. In’ that 
- case, some favourite tree might be the place of rendezvous, and 
this Betty Squires its most infallible oracle. 

The conjectures of some of the criticks, that Juvenal alludes to 
the idolatrous propensity of the Jews for worshipping in woods ; 
and of others, that he hints at the * grove of oaks by Dodona in 
Chaonia, which was consecrated to J upiter,” are alike unfounded. 


_ Of the first he knew nothing; (indeed, the Jews themselves had 


abandoned the practice for ages;) and the second was much too 
far-fetched for his purpose. 


Ver. 777. ———_——- THis he will do, , 
Tus teach another, and—betray him too !] The Scho- 
liast says that.this really happened: Lgnatium Philosophum- sige 
nificat, qui filiam Baree Sorani, quam, cum ipsius ad. magicam 
descendissct hortatu, Nereni detulit. 1 do not know the authority 
for this applicat on to the daughter of Bareas. Tacitus, wlio tells 
the story of ber condemnation, (Ann. lib. xvi, 32,) and who 
speaks of the testimony of Aynatius upon the occasion, with every 
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But chiefly in Chaldeans she believes; 
Whate’er they say, with reverence she receives, 
As if from Hammon’s secret fount it came: 
Since Delphi now, if we may credit fame, 
Gives no responses, and a long dark night 
Conceals the future hour from mortal sight. 
Of these, the chief (such credit guilt obtains !) 
Is he, who, banish’d oft, and oft in chains, 
Stands forth the veriest knave ; he who foretold 
The death of Galba,—to his rival sold! 


mark of horrour; does not say that he instigated her to the prac- 
tices for which she suffered: the anecdote may nevertheless be 
genuine. Vide Sat. 111. 164. ' 


| Ver. 782. Since Delphi now, &c.] When this was written, and 
indeed long before, oracles weré rapidly falling into contempt. 
This accounts naturally enough for their silence, without having 
recourse to the pious ‘fancies of the earlier Christians, which are 
evidently groundless. If the oracle of Jupiter Ammon survived 
the rest, as Juvenal says it did, it was probably because, as Vol- 
taire says of El Dorado, few or none could go to seek it, 

It may be just mentioned, that Delphi once broke silence after 
this period, and, if Claudius may be trusted, at the birth of 
Honorius : ° 


«¢ Et dudum taciti rapere silentia Delphi.” 


J am sorry, no less for the credit of the oracle than the poet, that’ 
it was not to a better purpose. 


Ver. 787. he who foretold §c.] This was Pto- 
lemy, who accompanied (tho into Spain, and there predicted that. 
he would survive Nero. ‘ From his success in this instance,” 
says Tacitus, ‘‘ he took courage, and ventured to predict his ele- 
vation to the empire. .-Qtho believed it,” or rather affected to. 
believe it, “‘ and from that moment determined to work the de- 
struction of Galba.” In the dreadful scenes which {ollowed, 
Ptolemy was a principal actor. . 

I have na intention, even if I had room, to give the history of 
astrology. Suffice it to say, that its professors were alternately 
banished and recalled, persecuted and cherished, as the events 
they’ predicted were prosperous, or adverse, to the fortunate 


Pg 
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No juggler must for fame, or. profit hope,’ 
Who has not narrowly escaped the rope ; : 
Begg’d hard for exile, and, by special grace, 
Obtain'd confinement in some desert place.— 
To him thy Tanaquil applies, in doubt 
How long her jaundiced mother may hold out, 
But first, how long her husband; next inquires, 
When she shall follow, to their funeral pyres, 
Her sisters, and her uncles: last, if fate 
Will kindly lengthen out the adulterer’s date 
Beyond her own ;—content, if he but live, 

And sure that heaven has nothing more to give! 

Yet she may still be suffer’d ; for what woes 
The lowering aspect of old Saturn shows; __ 

Or in what sign bright Venus ought to rise, 
To shed her mildest influence from the skies ; 
Or what fore-fated month to gain is given, : 
And what to loss, (the mysteries of heaven,) 
She knows not, nor pretends tu know: but flee 
The dame, whose Manual of Astrology 


candidates for power. That they were the occasion of frequent, 
commotions among this ambitious, and credulous people, 
cannot be doubfed ; and, indeed, Tacitus says of them with equal 
truth and spirit, genus hominum potentibus infidum, 5c. ‘ They 
were a pestilent race of impostors, ever ready to poison the hearts 
of princes, and stimulate ambition to its ruin: a set of perfidious 


men proscribed by law, and yet in defianee of law, tolerated in- 


the heart of the city.” Hist. 1. 22. 


Ver. 793, To him thy Tanaquil §c.] So he calls the future 
spouse of Posthumus. ‘Tanaquil was the wife of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, “a notable hoysewife,” Holyday says—and (what was more 
to our author's purpose) a marvellous adept in the ast of divina- 
tion: Accepisse id augurium leta dicitur Tanaqutl, perita, ut 
vulgo Etrusci, calestium prodigiorum mulier, Lio. lib. 1. ¢. 34. 
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Sull dangles at her side, smooth as chaféd gum, , 
And fretted. by her everlasting thumb !. 7 
An adept in the ‘Science now; her mate. 

May g9, or stay, she will.not share his fate, 
Withheld by trines and sextiles ; she will look, 
Before her chair be order’d,. in the book; 

For the fit hour; an itching eye.endure, 

Nor, till her scheme be raised, apply a cure; 
Nay, languishing in bed, receive no meat, 


. Till’ Petosyris bid her rise and eat. 


'. The rich consult a Babylonian seer, 
Skill’d in the mysteries of either sphere ; 
Or a gray-headed priest, kept by the state, 
To watch the lightning, and to expiate, 


her mate 

May go, or stay, &c.| This folly appears to have 
struck its roots inconceivably deep. Near three centuries after 
Juvenal’s time, we find-Amm. Marcellinus characterizing the 
Romans by it, and almost in the words of our author: Multi 
apud eos negantes esse superas potestates in calo, nec tn publiico 
prodeunt, nec prandent, nec lavari arbitrantur se cautius posse, ante- 
quam ephemeride scrupulose sciscitata didicerint ubi sit signum 
Mercuri, §c. (Lib. xxVI1I. cap. 4.) Here we have Pope’s— 
‘ godless regent trembling at a star.” Such are the monstrous 
inconsistencies of atheism ! | 


Ver. 818. Till Petosyris §c.] Petosyris was a celebrated 
astrologer. He seems, like our learned Moore, to have allotted 
particular diseases, and particular stages of life, to the government 
of particular planets, ‘* Taurus? that’s sides and heart. , No, 
sir; its legs and thighs.” See the profound disquisitions of Sir 


| Ver. 811. 








Toby Belch on the subject. 


Ver. 822. To watth the lightning, §c.| The Romans had 
many superstitious notions respecting lightning. . It would be a 
waste of time to enter into them; but, by way of explaining the 
text, it may be necessary to observe; that whenever a place was 


Struck, @ priest was always called in to punfy it. This was 
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The middle sort a quack, at whose command 
They lift the forehead, and make bare the hand: 
While the sly letcher in the table pries, 

And claps it wantonly, with gloating eyes. 


The poor apply to humbler cheats, still found 
Beside the Circus wall, or city mound ; 


While she, whase neck no golden trinket bears, 
‘To the dry ditch, or dolphin’s tower, repairs, 


done by collecting every thing that had been scorched, and bury- 
ing it on the spot, with due solemnity. A two-year old sheep 
was then sacrificed, and the ground slightly railed in—after which, 
all was supposed to be well. 


Ver. 830. To the dry ditch, §c.] This ditch, or moat, was 
for the reception of water, when the emperours thought fit to in- 
dulge the people with a naumachia, or sea-fight ; it ran along a con- 
siderable part of the Circus wall, The towers, and dolphin’s pil- 
lars mentioned in the original, were also a part ‘of the Circus: 
the first were for the accommodation of the higher order of spec- 
tators during the chariot races ; the second, I believe, were purely 
ornamental; they stood at the two extremities, and had their 

name from the dolphins which crowned their capitals. This is 
but a jejune account; it is the fullest, however, my limits 
will admit: those who wish for more detailed information, may 
consult such treatises as have been expressly written on the sub- 
ject ; of which there is no want. 

The line which precedés,—“* She whose neck no golden trinket 
bears,’ Que nudis longum ostendit cervicibus aurum, is some- 
what embarrassing. Perhaps (for I can think of no more pro- 
bable meaning) the poet might intend to point out the general 
extravagance of the Roman women, in thus characterising the 
extremity of indigence amongst them, by the. want of a gold 
ornament, | 

Ferrarius takes these inquisitive females for courtesans ; he did 
not see that they came to consult the wizurd about marrying. 
Vossitis has a note on this passage, of such consummate arro- 


gance and absurdity, that a short extract from it may not be 
ynentertaining : . 


<¢ Qua nudis longum ostendit cervicibus annum.” 


Annum reposuimus pro aurum, uti vulgo inepte legitur, et éneptius 
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And anxiously inquires, which she shall choose, 
The.tapster, or old-clothes man; which refuse. 
Yet these the. pangs of childbirth undergo, 

And all the yearnings of a mother know ; 

These, urged by want, assume the nurse’s care, 
And learn to breed the children which they bear. 
Those shun both toil and danger; for, though sped, 
The wealthy dame is seldom brought to bed: 
Such is the power of dr ugs, and such the skill 
They. boast, to cause miscarriages at will ! 
~Weep'st thou ? O, fool! the blest invention hail, 
And give the potion, if the gossips fail; _[bear, 
For, should thy wife her nine months burthen 
An #thiop’s offspring might thy fortunes heir! 
A sooty thing, fit only to affray, 

And, seen at morn, to poison all the day ¢ 

Supposititions breeds, the hope and joy 

Of fond, believing, husbands, I pass by ; 

The beggars’ bantlings, spawn’d in open air, 

And left by some pond side, to perish there.— 
From hence your Flamens, hence your Salians 

come ; 
Your Scauri, chiefs and magistrates of Rome! 


etiamnum a viris doctis exponitur. Longum nempe annum vocat, 
quem longum, et tediosum faciat Frigus ; hanc emendationem nos- 
tram confirmant sequentia, ubi muliercula ista querit num rectius 
Sactura sit, si, caupone relicto, nubat negotiatori sag gario, qui nempe 
Srigus arceat. Not. ad Catull. 


Ver. 846. And, seen at morn, §c.] Another absurd superstition 
of the Romans. Vetus opinio (says Dempster in his notes on 
Claudian) non tantum vulgo approbata occursu Ethwpis, tter 
inceptum reddi infaustum. If this happened in a morning, not 
only the walk, but the whole business of the day, was superseded 
and ruined ! 
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Fortune stands tittering by, in playful mood, 
And siniles complacent on the sprawling brood ; 
Takes them all naked to her fostering arms, 
Feeds from her mouth, and in her bosom warms: 
Then to the mansions of the great she bears 
The precious brats, and for herself prepares 


Ver. 853. Fortune §c.] Fortune, I think, is the only one of 
the old rabble of divinities that we have adopted. She still retains 
her ancient,attributes, and is spoken of at this hour, much as she 
was two thousand years ago; sometimes.as a person, and some- 
times as a quality ; as something, in short, which every one can 
conceive, and no one define. Fortune is not altogether unlike 
Bottom’s dream, ‘ Man is but an ass if he go about to expound 
her,-—-man is but a patched fool if he will offer to say what she 
is :” Advearoy, as the old poet well observes, Advyaroy ais esiy tt oupee 
ant Tuxn! Yet Mr. Spénce seems ‘to have attempted it. Though 
his entertaining work shows no great reach of thought in general, 
yet I cannot but think him ‘particularly inefficient in what he says 
of this deity —On stat Fortuna improba noctu, he observes, “ that 
Juvenal alludes to a statue of Fortune, which represented her 
under a good character, as the patroness of poor infants.” Juvenal 
alludes to no statue, but to the goddess in her own person, nor 

‘ does he represent her: under a good character.—But, conunues 
Mr. Spence, “ the distinction of the bona and mala Fortuna is 
very necessary for the explanation of the passage; the lady stands 
Jike Fortune in the streets; (not the good Fortune, but the very 
bad one,) and gets up all the children she can, to introduce them 
into the family, and boast of thein as her own.” In this coarse 
manner does he mangle and confound one of the most amusing 

_and animated pictures, that a keen and vigorous fancy ever 

« =6drew. yo 7 ; 

But why must it be a lady, and not Fortune herself, that is 
engaged in getting up children? For a very excellent reason, 
because ‘‘ zmproba is applied to her, and the action itself is a 
good one!” Not to reply that what is good for the one, could not 
be bad for the other, it seems very strange that Mr. Spence . 
‘should:be ignorant of the meaning of improba in this place. He 
‘renders it, bad; but it signifies what we call, ualucky, z.¢, de- 

lighting in sportive mischief. Some of the commentators explain 
it by sfolida, stupid. Can the reader find any thing stupid in the 

“business in which Fortuné is'so actively engaged? 


* 
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A secret farce; adopts them for her own: | 
And when her nurslings are to manhood grown, 
She brings them forth, rejoiced to see them sped, 


And wealth and honours dropping on their head! __ 


_Some purchase charms, some, more pernicious 
Thessalian philters, to subdue the will {still, 
Of an uxorious spouse, and make him bear, 
Blows, insults, all a saucy wife can dare. 

From hence proceeds that dizziness, from hence 
Those vapours which envelop every sense, 
That strange forgetfulness from hour to hour; 
And well if this be all:—more fatal power, 
More terrible effects, the dose may have, 
And force thee, like Caligula, to rave, 

When his Czsonia squeezed into the bowl | 
The dire excrescence of a newsdropt foal. 


‘ Var. 874. The dire excrescence of a new-dropt foal.} This exe 
srescence, Holyday says, “ is a tender piece of flesh, growing on 
the brow of a young foal.” Dryden calls it “ mother's love,” 
which, I take for granted, is ts true English name; as he was 
very well acquainted with these trifles. The best account of it, 
which I know, is to be found in Wierius De mages enfam.: Ca- 
runcula haud parunt famosa, carice magnitudine, epecee orbicalata, 
‘datiuscula, colore nigro, que in frente nascentis pulls equins apparet, 
quam, edito statim partu, mater lambendo, abstergendogue decorat ; 
‘et & preripiatur, antmum @ fatu penitus aversum habet, nec eum ad 
-ubera admettit. This last circumstance accounts for its name. 
' How the criticks, and Holyday among the rest, could suppose 
‘for a moment, that, in this fine passage, Juvenal alluded to the 
effect produced on Jupiter, by the borrowed cestus of Venus, I 
cannot Imagine. I will not take upon myself to defend ‘the taste 
‘of our author in every instance; indeed, I have: disputed it in 
several :—but if we only allow him common sense, it is surely 
more than enough, to keep him from such an absurd application 
of one of the most beautitul allegories in all poetry. I kaow but 
-dittle mischief, that was produced by Juno’s charming philter, 
‘more than. procuriag a few Trojans to be knocked on the head, 


eo 
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Then Uproar rose; the universal chain 

Of Order, snapp’d, and Anarchy’ wild reign 
Came on apace, as if the queen of heaven 
Had fired the Thunderer, and to madness.driven.— 
Thy mushroom, Agrippine! was innocent; 

To this accursed draught ; that only sent 


What has this to do with the frantick and wide-spreading massa- 
cres of Caligula! massacres which appear to have made so 
powerful an impression on the poet, that-he can think of nothing 
by which to illustrate them, but the universal déstruction that 
must have ensued if Juno, like Casonia, bad driven her, hysband 
mad. ; . . 

There follows in the original—que non faciet, quod principis 
wxor 2° 


And who will fear the selfsame part to play, 
And follow, where an empress leads the way ? 


This is one of those ill-timed reflections, which too frequently 
break in upon the natural and majestick course of the author's 
narrations. 


-Ver. 879. Thy mushroom, Agrippine ! &c.; We have already 
seen (Sat. v.) that Claudius was poisoned by a mushroam, his 
favourite food, « ‘It’ was. prepared,” Tacitus says, by Locusts 
‘¢ and given to him when he was either half stupid, or. balf adleep” 
~——most likely. both-~—“ so that he did not perceive it had any ill 
taste.” For the rest, Juvenal’s description of this moon-calf is con- 
firmed, in every part, by Suetonius: Risus indecens, ira turpior, 
spumante rictu, humentibus naribus, plectra linguc titubantia,capulyue 
cum semper, tum th quantulocumyue actu vel mazime tremulum. 
§. 50. To make the poor creature some amends for poisoning 
him, they made a ged of him, out of hand; and the facetious 
Nero, who profited by his apotheosis, used ever after, in allusion 
to the event, to. call mushrooms, Cywua Sew, the food of the 
gods! 

. But there was no end to the pleasantries of the Romans on 
this descent of Claudius into heaven. Seneca’s play upon the 
word awSavaract is well known. Gallio, his brother tuo, is 
celebrated for a joke on the subject; which seems to have pleased 
-Dio, and is, indeed, far from a bad one. Alluding to the hooks 
with which criminals were dragged from the place of exe- 
cution to the Tiber, and of which by far too many instances 


~ 
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One palsied; bedrid sot, with gummy eyes, 
And slavering lips, heels foremost to the skies ; 


This, to wild fury roused a bloody mind, 


And call’d for fire and sword ; this potion join’d, 
In one promiscuous slaughter, high and low, — 
And levell’d half the nation at a blow. 
Such is the power of philters! such the ill 
One sorceress can effect by wicked skill! 

They hate their husband's spurious issue ; this, 
If this were all, were not, perhaps, amiss : 
But they go further ; and ’tis now some time, 
Since poisoning sons-in-law appeared no crime. 
Mark then, ye fatherless! what I advise, 
And trust, O, trust no dainties, if you’re wise: 
Ye heirs to large estates! touch not that fare, 
Your mother’s fingers have been busy there ; 
See! it looks livid, swoll’n :—O check your haste, 
And let your wary fosterfather taste 
Whate’er she sets before you: fear her meat, 
And be the first to look, the last to eat. 
_ But this is fiction all! I pass the bound 
Of Satire, and encroach on tragick ground! 
Deserting truth, I choose a fabled theme, 
And, like the buskin’d bards of Greece, declaim 
Indeep-mouth'd tones, in swelling strains, on crimes 
As yet unknown to our Rutulian climes! 
Would it were so! but Pontia cries aloud, 


4 No, I perform’d it.” See! the fact’s avow’'d— 


occurred under Claudius, he observed that he was “ hooked to 
Heaven”—Kaavdbor ayxispy a5 Tov payor avevexSnvas | 


Ver.907. Would tt were so! but Pontia cries aloud, §c.] Here 
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«I mingled poison for my children, I: 
‘©*T was found upon me, wherefore then deny 2" 
What, two at once, most barbarous viper ! two ! 


“* Nay, sev'n, had sev 'n been there.,”’ Now let us 


view, 
‘Uncheck’d by doubt, whate’er the tragick stage . 
Displays of Progne and Medea’s rage. . 
These ancient dames, in infamy were bold, 
And acted monstrous deeds—but not for gold. — 


again the ancient objectors to the truth of our author's statements: 
imagined, perhaps, like the modern, that they had taken him at a. 


disadvantage ; but he was prepared for them. The story of 
Pontia, which he produces as his justification, was well known at 
Rome. Indeed, it so happens, that there. were two monsters of 
- this name, and that the history of either would have answered his 
purpose. The first was the wife of Vectius Bolanus, a man 
‘of high rank and estimation, who gave her two twin-children 
poison, in the time of Nero. Parrhasius, Holyday says, seems 
to .make it but an attempt in her. If he had read Statius 


with his wonted care, he would have seen that Parrhasius was 


right; for the Protrepticon of that poet is addressed to one of 
these children, who, at the time he wrote, which was in the begin- 
ning of Domitian’s reign, was still a mere youth. 

The Scholiast says, the mother was put to death by Nero; this 
is doubtful. Statius, whose authority is more to be relied: on, 
seems to say it was by Domitian :—at least, those adulatory lines. 
appear to be meant of him: ; 


‘¢ Exegit peenas, hominum cui cura suorum, 
‘¢ Quo pietas authore redit, terrasque revisit, 
66 Quem timet omne nefas ! 17? name Protrep. Syl. Ve 


The other Pontia, to whom Juvenal more particularly alludes, 
was the wife of Drymo; whose family took care to perpetuate 
her crime by the following inscription on her tomb: Pontia 
Tits PontTis FILIA HEIC SITA SUM QUE DUOBUS NATIS & 
ME VENENO CONSUMPTIS AVARITIZ OFUS MISERE MIHE 
MORTEM CONSCIVI. TU QUISQUIS.ES QUI HAC TRANSIS SI 
PIUS ES QUESO A ME OCULOS AVERTE. It is not unprofitable 
to remark, that this wretched woman was driven to escape, bv 

self-murder, from the reproaches of her own conscience. ‘To 
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In every age, we see, with less surprise, — 
Such horrours as from bursts of fury rise, - 
When stormy passions, scorning all control, © 
Rend the mad bosom, and unseat the soul. — 
As when impetuous winds, and driving rain. 
Mine some huge rock, that overhangs the plain, - 
Thecumbrous mass descends with thundering force, 
And spreads resistless ruin. in its course.. 
Curse on the woman who reflects by fits, 
~ And in cold blood her cruelties commits !— 
They see, upon the stage, the Grecian wife 
Redeeming, with her own, her husband's life ; 
Yet, in her place, would willingly deprive 
Their lords of breath, to keep their dogs alive ! 
Abroad, ‘at home, the Belides you meet, 
And Clytemnestras swarm in every street ; 


this Poutia, I suppose, Martial addressed the following witty 
epigram—though it would serve equally well for the other : 


. Cum mittis turdumve mihi, quadramve placenta, 
‘¢ Sive femur leporis, sive quid his simile ; 
** Buccellas misisse tuas te, Pontia, dicis. 
‘¢ Has ego nec mittam, Pontia, sed nec edam.” 


Lab. v1. 75. 


* Accept,” you write, whene’er you send a slice 
Of kid, or hare, or any thing that ’s nice, 

‘¢ One of MY TID-BITS, and be sure to treat it, 
** As an especial favour.” "Tis but right : 
I will not, Pontia, trust it from my sight, 

Oh, no; but neither, Pontia, will I eat it! 


VER. 927. They see, upon the stage, the Grecian wife §c.] The 
Grecian wifé was Alceste, who voluntarily submitted to die, to 
preserve the life of her husband Admetus, king of Thessaly. 
juripides has a tragedy on the subject. 





VER. 931. the Belides &c.] The Belides, as 
every one knows, were the daughters of Danaus; they were fifty 








a 
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But here the difference lies ;—those bungling wives, 
With a blunt axe hack’d out their husbands lives : 
While now, the deed is done with dextrous art, 
And a drugg’d bow! performs the axe’s part. 

Yet if the husband, prescient of his fate, 

Have fortified his breast with mithridate, 

She baffles him even there, and has recourse 

To the old weapon, for a last resource.. 


_ in number, and were married, on the same day, to the fifty sons 
of their uncle Zgyptus, all of whom, except ‘one, they murdered 
at night. Clytemnestra had’ more patience; she waited several 
years before she despatched Agamemnon. There is another lady 
mentioned in the text, but I spare her, on account of ber singular 
humanity—she only sent her husband tobe killed, aud that, too, 
for value reeeiyed, viz. a very good necklace]! 


' 


SATIRE VI. ' 





Argument. 


L'HIS Satire contains an animated account of the general dis- 
couragement under which Literature laboured at Rome. Beginning 
with Poetry, (of which several interesting circumstances are tntro- 
duced, ) it proceeds with great regularity through the various de- 
partments of History, Law, Oratory, Rhetorick, and Grammar: 
tmterspersing many cureous anecdotes, and enlivening each different 
head with such satirical, humorous, and sentimental remarks, as 
naturally flow from the sulyect. 


——- 
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TO TELESINUS, 


v. i—2. 


Yrs, all the hopes of learning, tis confest, 
And all the patronage, on Casar rest: 


Ver. 2. And all the patronage, on CzeSan rest :] There have 
been many disputes among the learned concerning the Cesar 
who is here styled the sole patron of the arts. Grangeus will 
have it to be Trajan,.and warns his readers to be careful how 
they understand it of Domitian. Hritannicus does the same; and 
quotes a very apposite passage from the Panegyricks of Pliny in 
support of his opinion. Some will have it to be Nerva; who, 
though a poet himself, was little disposed to patronise poetry in 
others; and others, again, Nero. Lubin, however, and Grevius, 
et quorum melior sententia, understand it of Domitian. 

This dutiful prince, it appears, had once an idea of contesting 


. the empire with his father: finding the armies, however, averse 


to his designs, he retired from all publick business, and, with a | 
specious appearance of content, lived in a kind of solitude: pre- 
tending that poetry, and literary pursuits in general, were his only 
passion, * ‘This mask he continued to wear during the reign of 





* The attachment of the Emperour to Minerva is frequently 
noticed by Juvenal’s contemporaries. ‘Thus Martial, in that de- 
testable medley of flattery and impiety, (lib. 1x. 4,) 


¢ Pailada pretereo; res agit illa tuas,” 


Whether the goddess took as much pleasure in him, as he pro- 
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For he alone the drooping Nine regards— 
When now our best and most illustrious bards 


Titus ; and whether habit had begot a kind of nature, or that he 
thought it dangerous to lay aside the hypocrite too soon, I know 
not ; but from one or other of these causes, he certainly patronised 
the arts at his accession: Quintilian, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, 
Martial, &c. tasted of his bounty, and sang his praises with more 
gratitude, perhaps, than truth. | 

This Satire must have been written in the early part of Domi- 
tian’s reign. Like the fifth and sixth (both of which were some- 
what posterior to it) it has few political allusions, and, with the 
exception of the short passage, for which the author is supposed 
to have suffered, might have been published under the most in- 
quisitorial tyranny. | 

In giving ‘‘ one honest line” of praise to Domitian, Juvenal 
probably meaut to stimulate him to extend his patronage. I am 
persuaded that he did not think very ill of him at this time, while 
he augured happily for the future. Nor is it certain, but that the 
anguish he felt at finding his predictions falsified, and his ** sole 
patron of literature” changed, in a few years, into a ferocious and 





fessed to do in her, I cannot say; but; according to the custom 
of the Emperours in selecting some favourite deity for their 
especial worship,-he made choice, as I have said, of Minerva. In 
Beger’s Numismata, a Pallas frequently accompanies Domitian 
on the reverse of his coins: and on one of them (Tab. xxx11. 4) 
he appears in the act of saerificing to her, with his head veiled, 
in the usual manner. There is little doubt, I think, but that 
thesé representations allude to some former attachment of his to 
the cause of literature: at all events, thts strengthens the opinion 
hazarded above, that the poet meant to speak of the early part 
of Domitian’s reign. | . 

That he afterwards changed his sentiments, and fell suddenly 
upon men of letters, is certain: but this may readily be accounted 
for, from his disposition, which was at once crafty ard violent, 
Thus he is represented by Xiphil. in the beginning of lib. pxviy. 

Aopiriayvos os ny [rev xo0b Spacus. Hab OpybAcc, ny Oe neck sareurcs nee 
xpurbores® wore ag txATEpWY TwY pAEY TO WPOWeTes, Toy ds To doAtoy EXWIs 
wore prev we oxnnlos ofews serum ley TT, EAUMEIVETO, TOAAG Oe xas &X 
Weaepacnevnys EXAXBEYES. a , . 

{fn Massinger’s Roman Actor, there are several ingenious and 
truly classical allusions to the reliance which Domitian fondly 
placed on the partiality of this deity. 
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‘Drop their ungrateful studies, and aspire, 
Baths, bagnios, what they can, for bread, to hire; 


With humbled views, a life of toil embrace, 

And deem a crier’s business-no disgrace ; 

Since Clio, dtiven by hunger from the shade, 

Mixes in crowds, and bustles for a trade. 

_ And truly, if (the bard’s too frequent curse) 

No coin be found in thy Pierian purse, — 

‘Twere not ill done to copy, for the nonce, 

Machera, and turn auctioneer at once. - 

Hie, my poetick friend ; in accents loud, 

Commend thy precious lumber.to the crowd, 

Tubs; presses, chests, jointstools; swell with the 
praise - 

Of CEdipus and Tereus, the damn’d plays 

Of Faustus, Paccius:—better so, than deal 

In oaths and informations, for a meal. 

Leave that. resource to:Cappadocian knights,” ' 

To Gallogreeks, and such newfangled wights 


bloody persecutor of all the arts, might have exasperated his 
resentment, and produced that superiour hatred, with which he 
pursues his memory. _. 


Ver. 19. Of Faustus, Paccius: -—-] For Paccius some copies have 
Bacchus. It signifies little which we read, for nothing is known 
of either. ‘Their works luckily followed—it may be, preceded— 
them ; or, according to the happy expression of a lady, lament- 
ing the premature fate of her infant, — 


‘< Their babes, which ne’er received the gift of breath, 
<¢ Did pass before them, through the.gates of death !’”’ 


Ver. 21. Leave that resource to Cappadocian knights, §c.] 
Who has not heard of the three kappas? 





—emnnemracane TX KAWWA NANT Ay 
Kpwris, Kaeeradouss, Kiasxes. 
There is a curious circumstance’ respecting the Cappadocians 
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As want or infamy has chased from home, 

And driven, in barefoot multitudes, to Rome. 
Come, my brave youths :—the genuine sons of 

rhyme, 

Who in sweet numbers couch the true sublime, 

Shall, from this hour, no more their fate accuse, 

Or stoop to pains unworthy of the Muse. 

Come, my brave youths ; your tuneful labours ply, 

Secure of favour; lo! the imperial eye 

Looks round, attentive, on each rising bard, 

For worth to praise, for genius to reward! 

But if for other patronage you look, 

And therefore write, and therefore swell your book, 

Quick, call for wood, and let the Hames devour 

The hapless produce of the studious hour ; 

Or lock it up, to moths and worms a prey, 

And break your pens, and fling your ink away :— 

Or pour it rather o'er your epick flights, 

Your battles, sieges ; (fruit of sleepless nights ;) 

Pour it, mistaken men, who rack your brains 

In garrets, cocklofts, for heroick strains ; 

Who toil and sweat to purcliase mere renown, 

And a starved statue with an ivy crown! 


mentioned by the old Scholiast on Persius, It is nothing to the 
purpose for which it is there produced ; but it serves well enough 
to illustrate the passage before us: Hoc dicit, guia Cappadoces 
dicerentur habere studium naturale ad _falsa testimonia proferenda ; 
qui nutriti tn tormentis @ pueritia~-cum in pina perdurarent, ad 
perjuria se bene venundarent. ‘The same character, according to 
Cicero, might be justly given of all the people of Lesser Asia. It 
is singular, however, that with such numbers contending for the 
preference of selling their evidence, any of them should get rich. 


Ver. 44. And a starved statue with an icy crown /] Ido not 
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Here bound your expectations: for the great, 
Grown covetous, have wisely learn’d, of late, 
To praise, and onLY praise, the high-wrought strain, 
As boys, the bird of Juno's glittering train. 


know whether the starved statue with which Juvenal threatens 
- his poet, alludes to the custom of erecting statues to all such as 
distinguished themselves; cer to the busts of celebrated writers, 
which were sometimes placed, together with their works, in the 
temple of the Palatine Apollo: 1 rather suppose to the latter. 

The old Scholiast is pleased, but without knowing it, to be 
witty at the poor poet’s expense. imagine macra. he thus ex- 
plains, corpore exili propter vigilias ; quia peete sic pinguntur 
quasi ad summam maciem nimio labore (et inedia, he should have 
added) confecti. But Juvenal had no such ‘ lenten stuff” in his 
thoughts ; he merely meant to say that his poet was in the con- 
dition of one described by Aristophanes,— 


EriPavor par exe, Only oO amorwrws, 


This passage (Qui facts in parva, 3c.) gave Jonson a transient fit 
of enthusiasm : 


 T that spend half my nights, and half my days, 
‘“¢ Here in a cell, to get a dark pale face, 
¢ To come forth worth the ivy or the bays, 
‘¢ And in this age can hope no other grace— 
«¢ Leave me! there’s something come into my thought, 
«¢ That must and shall be sung high and aloof, 
‘¢ Safe from the wolf’s black jaw, and the dull ass’s hoof !” 


Ver. 47. To praise, and ONLY praise, &c.] This is prettily 
imitated by Spenser in the Shepherd’s Calendar : 


‘¢ So praysen babes the peacock’s spotted traine, 

“¢ And wondren at bright Argus’ blazing eye: 

«¢ But who rewards him ere the more forthy? — 

‘¢ Or feedes him once the fuller by a graine?’”  =§-_Zégl. x. 


And: Randolph, who had Spenser as well as Juvenal in his mind: 


. The plowman is rewarded; only we 

«© That sing, are paid with our own melody : 

‘© Rich churles have learnt to praise us, and admire, - 

‘¢ But have not learnt to think us worth the hire.— 

‘< [So] when great Juno’s beauteous bird displaies 

‘¢ Her starry tail, the boyeé do run and gaze 

‘ At her proud train,” &c. Poems, p. 78. 
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Meanwhile those vigorous years, 'so fit to bear 
The toils of agriculture, commerce, war, - 
Spent in this idle trade, decline apace, 

And age, unthought of, stares you in the face : 
Then, at your barren glories, you repine, 
And curse, too late, the unavailing Nine! 

Hear now what sneaking ways your patrons find 
To save their darling gold :—they-pay in kind! 
Verses, composed in every Muse's spite, 

To the starved bard they, in their turn, recite ; 


VER. 53. Then, at your barren glories, §c.] 


‘¢ Passa la gioventude, e lore andate 3 
‘6 La vecchiezza, mendica di sostanza, 
‘¢ Bestemmia poi della perme etate.” 


_S. Rosa, Sat. 11. 


Ver. 55. Hear now what sneaking ways §c.] The Bufo of. 
Pope is shadowed out in part from this animated passage;. 


“< Till grown more frugal in his riper days, Do, 
“¢ He paid some bards with’ port, and some, with praise ; 
‘‘ To some a dry rehearsal was assign'd, 

“ And others, harder still! he paid in kind. ” 


There is a very good story: told by Macrobius, which: will not be 
much out of the way here. A Greek poct had presented Augus- 
tus Cesar with many little compliments, in hopes of some trifling 
remuneration. The Emperour, who found them worth nothing, : 
took no notice of thé poor. man; but, as he persisted in offering «. 
him his adulatory verses, composed himself an epigram’in praise 
of the poet: and when he next waited on him with bis customary 
panegyrick, presented his own to him with amazing gravity. The 
man took and read it with apparent ‘sdtisfaction; then putting 
his hand into his pocket, he deliberately drew out two farthings, 
and gave them to the Emperour, saying, Ov xaté ,7n» tuoi 
oGasre’ ss HALLO Eby OV, WARLONEL CLM KOLS edidvy. | § This i Is not e ual to 
the demands of your situation, Sire ; but "tis dl I have: if I had 
more I would give it to you.” Augustus, who was not an ill- 
natured man, could not resist this; he burst into a fit of laughter, 
and, as Macrobius. says, made the poet a handsome present. 

In allusion to this passage, the Italians relate that Pius ITI. on 


2 


. 
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And, if they yield to Homer, Jet him know 
‘Tis—that He lived a thousand years ago. 

But, if inspired with genuine love of fame, _. 
A dry rehearsal only, be. your aim, : 
The miser’s breast with sudden warmth dilates, 
And Io! he opes his triple-bolted gates ; 

Nay, sends his clients to support your cause, 

And rouse the tardy audience to applause :— 
But will not spare one farthing to defray 

The numerous charges of this glorious day, 

The rostrum, where, with conscious pride, you sat, 
The chairs and benches, and I know not what. 


being presented with a panegyrick in verse, by one who expected 
@ pecuniary return, gave him the following distich : 


‘* Discite pro numeris numeros sperare, poetz, 
‘© Mutare est animus carmina, non emere.” — 


To which the other instantly replied : 


‘“¢ Si tibi pro numeris numeros Fortuna dedisset, 
‘« Non esset capiti tanta corona tuo,” 


It must be confessed that the Pope and his friend make but a 
sorry figare by the side of Augustus and his Greek poet; who 
surpass them.as much in genuine humour, as in urbanity and 
good breeding. . 

Ver. 67. But will not spare one farthing §c.] 1 have. little 
doubt but that if we were better acquainted with the literary. 
history of Juvenal’s time, we should find most of his allusions to 
be founded on fact. I could almost venture to affirm, that in the 


little narrative here produced, he had Suleius Bassus in view :—at 


least, many of the circumstances correspond with what Tacitus 


delivers of bim in the Dial. de Oratoribus: Versus Basso domi ‘ 


nascuntur pulchri quidem et jucundi, quorum tamen hic exitus est, 
ut cum toto anno, per omnes dies, magna noctium parte, unum 


torium extruit, et subsellia conducit, &c. §. 9. 


vy 


. hbrum extudit, ragare ultro et ambire cogatur, ut sint que dignentur ' 
audire: et ne id quidem gratia, nam et domum mutuatur, et audie 


__| 
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Still we persist ; plough the light sand, and sow 


Seed after seed, where none can ever grow::. 

Nay, should we, conscious of our fruitless pain, 

Strive to escape, we strive, alas! in vain; 

Long habit, and the thirst of praise beset, 

And close us in the inextricable net. 

The insatiate itch of scribbling, hateful pest! 

Creeps, like a tetter, through the human breast, 

Nor knows, nor hopes a cure; siuce years, which 

All other passions, fire this growing ill. [chill 
But ue, the bard of every age and clime, 

OF gentus fruitful, and of soul sublime, 

Who, from the glowing mint of fancy, pours 

No spurious metal, fused from common ores, 

But gold, to matchless purity refined, 

And stamp’d with all the godhead in his mind ; 

He whom I feel, but want the power to paint, - 

Must boast a soul impatient of restraint, 

And free from every care ;.a soul that loves 

The Muses’ haunts, clear springs, and shady groves. 

Never, no never, did he wildly rave, 

And shake ‘his thyrsus in the Aonian cave, 

Whom poverty kept sober, and the cries 

Of a lean stomach, clamorous for supplies: — 

No; the wine circled briskly through his veins 

W hen Horace pour’d his dithyrambick strains !— 

What room for fancy, say, unless the mind, 

And all its thoughts, to poesy resign’d, 


VER. 97. What room for fancy, say, &c.] Spenser had this 
passage in his thoughts, when he wrote the following noble lines : 


a” “Sa 
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Be hurried with resistless force along, ~ = = = - 
By the two kindred: Powers. of wine and song!) __ 
O! tis the exclusive business of a‘ breast 


_ Impetuous, uncontroll’d,—not one distrest 


About a rug at night,—to paint the abodes, 
The steeds, the chariots, and the forms of gods: 


*¢ The vaunted verse a vacant head demaundes ; 
<* Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell : 
‘* Unwisely weaves, that takes two webbes in hand. 
‘¢ Who ever casts to compagse wightie prise, 
‘¢ And thinkes to throwe out thundring words of threat, 
‘¢ Let powre in lavish cups, and thriftie bittes of meate, 
‘© For Bacchus fruite is friend to Phebus wise ; 
‘* And, when with wine the braine begins to sweat, 
‘© The numbers flowe as fast as spring doth rise. 
‘¢ Thou kenst not, Percie, how the rime should rage ; 
‘¢ O if my temples were distain’d with wine, 
‘** And girt in girlonds of wilde yvie twine, 
*¢ How I could reare the Muse on stately stage, 
«¢ And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
. With queint Bellona in her equipage !” fegl. x. 


Ver. 103. 








to paint the abodes, 

The steeds, the chariots, and the.forms of gods :} Tn 
these and the following lines Juvenal alludes to various passages 
in Virgil, but chiefly to these two: - 


‘¢ Jam summas arces Tritonia (respice) Pallas 

‘¢ Insedit, nimbo effulgens et Gorgone szva. 

‘¢ Ipse pater Danais animos viresque secundas 

“¢ Sufficit ; ipse deos in Dardana suscitat arma.— 
‘¢ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Trojz 

‘“* Numina magna Dedm.” 


‘“‘ Talibus Alecto dictis exarsit in iras. 
‘¢ At Juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus ; 
' © Diriguére oculi; tot Erinnys sibilat hydnis, 
*< Tantaque se facies aperit :” &c, . 
These are good specimens of the sublime, especially the first ; 


yet I cannot but think our author might have found in the com- 
pass of Latin poetry, something more to his purpose; but he was 


evidently partial to Virgil: no great impeachment of his taste, 


by the way, Horace has a quotation from Ennius of much force 
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And the fierce Fury, as-her snakes she shook, 

And wither'd the Rutulian: with a look ! 

Those snakes, had Virgil no Mzcenas found, 

Had dropt, in listless length, upon the ground ; 

And the loud trump, that roased the world to arms, 

Languish’d in silence, guiltless of alarms. 

Yet we expect from Lappa’s tragick rage, 

Such scenes as graced of old the Athenian stage: 

Though he, poor man, from hand to mouth be fed, 

And driven to pawn his furniture for bread ! 
When Numitor is ask’ d to serve a friend, 

‘‘ He cannot, he is poor.’” Yet he can send 

Rich presents to his mistress ; he can buy 

Tame, lions, and find means to keep them high: 

What then ? the beasts are still the lightest charge ; 


For your starved bards have maws so devilish large! 


Stretch’d-in his marble palace at his ease, 
Lucan may write, and only ask to-please ; 
But what is this, if this be all ‘you give, | 
To Bassus and Serranus ? They must live! - 


and sublimity; and Lucretius (who had also his Macenas) 
would have supplied him, I think, with examples of greater fire 
and animation than those he has selected; but Lucretius was 
doomed to misfortune : his contemporaries neither saw his beau- 
ties nor his defects; and succeeding writers, if they did- not in- 
tirely neglect, plundered him, and were silent. His philosophy 
ruined his poetry in the eyes of Rome. - 


Ver. 124, To Bassus and Serranus ? 5-c.] Bassus is spoken of 
in the Dial. de Orat. (see note on v. 67,) as a most excellent 
poet (absolutissimum poetam, §. 5) and a worthy man. I take 
him to be the person alluded to in v. 80; as Quintilian, after 
observing that he had a fervid genius, adds, that the warmth of it 
was not repressed by age. ‘Tacitus, who was.evidently attached 
to him, introduces him again, (§. 9,) to show that, notwithstanding 
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When Statius fix’d a morning, to recite: 
His Thebaid to the town, with what delight 
They flock’d to hear ! with what fond rapture hung | 
On the sweet strains, made sweeter hy his tongue-!. - 
Yet, while the seats rung with a general peal 
Of boisterous praise, the bard had lack’d a meal, 


his acknowledged merit, he was scandalously neglected. Once, 
indeed, as appears from the same authority, he received a present 
of five hundred sesterces from Vespasian, (a prodigious effort of 
generosity in that frugal prince,) and this was sufficient, perhaps, 
to make Domitian neglect him; for he was not over fond of 
imitating his father. 

I can find nothing of Serranus, but that he was very much in 
debt to one Afer. Mart. 1v. ‘37. 


Ver. 125. When Statius 5c.] <¢ Juvenal,” says Doctor War- 
ton, ‘‘ in a well known passage, laughs at Statius reciting his 
Thebaid !” This is (at best) hastily said; but something to thé 
same effect, has been asserted by others. Gevartius observes, in 
his notes on Statius, that Martial and this poet were on ill terms : 
this, I am‘afraid, is too trué: now, says Henninius, as Juvenal 
was extremely attached to Martial, it is probable that he took up 
the quarrel, and ‘gave his enemy a‘stroke zn transitu. JY doubt 
this extreme attachment: that they were friends is certain; but 
surely not sufficiently so, to induce either of them to embrace the 
unjust prejudices of the other. Afterwards, indeed, the gross 
flattery which Statius continued’ to’ heap ‘upon Domitian might, 
‘and probably did, contribute to alienate our author from him ; 
but at the time when this Satire was written, and when there is 
reason to suppose that Statius himself was no great favourite, he 
could have had no possible cause for displeasure. On the most 
careful perusal of the passage, I can see nothing like a tendency 


to laughter, but rather to pity. Publick recitation, if nothighly — — 


honourable, was yet exceedingly commen ; and, if the short his- 
tory of our author’s life may be credited, frequently practised by 
himself.“ 

If there be any thing which can be construed intu # sneer in 
any part of this passage, (which yet I do not suspect,) it may be 
levelled at the singular fondness of Statius for reciting ; joined, as 
- it seems to me, with a certain degree of vanity at the respecta- 
bility of his s audiences, and - the effect his poctry ysually had 
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Unless with Paris he had better sped, 

And truck’d a virgin tragedy for bread. 

He gives the poets office, rank, to hold, 

And rounds their fingers with semestral gold : 


upon them. In the Epicedion on his father, be says very 
beautifully : 


 Qualis eras, Latios quoties ego carmine PATRES 
‘¢ Mulcerem, felixque tui spectator adesses 
- Muneris: heu quali confusus gaudia fletu 
“¢ Vota, piosque metus inter, letumque pudorem ? 
«¢ Quam tuus ille dies, qua non mihi gloria major.” | 
| Syl, v. 215. 


and in the Protrepticon to young Crispinus, where he laments 
that he shall not have him at his readings : 


‘¢ Hei mihi! sed ccetus solitos si forte ciebo, 

‘¢ Et mea RomMULEI venient ad carmina PATRES, 
“« Tu deeris, Crispine, mihi, cuneosque per omnes. 
«‘ Te meus absentem circumspectabit Achilles.” 


For catus some copies have questus ; because, says Gronoviws, 
Papinius recitatione poematum victxm querebat. He was, pro- 
bably, encouraged to these frequent rehearsals by the sweetness 
of his voice; which is noticed, as we see, by Juvenal, and again 
by the old Scoliast: Est enim, as he truly observes, e¢ poema — 
(Thebais) ipsum delectabile, et ipse dicitur bonam vocem. habuisse. 


Ver. 131. Unless with Paris he had better sped, §c.} For. 
Paris, see note p. 165. He here appears as the dispenser of the 
imperial favours; but such is the capricious nature of tyranny, 
and so unsteady is the tenure of its attachment, that not long. 
after the publication of this Satire, he was seized and put to. 
death in a fit of jealousy, by the very man over whom his influ-. 
ence was at this moment unbounded ! 

It is probable that Domitian, with the usual versatility of ty- 
rants, repented of the faet as soon as he had committed it; for 
Martial has a very good epitaph on Paris, which, he would not, 
have ventured to write if the Emperour’s. displeasure had conti- 
nued.. It is in his eleventh book ; which, though published atter 
Domitian’s death, was principally composed, I believe, during his, 
reign. 


VER. 134. And rounds their fingers with semestral gold :] In 
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Ye gods! an actor's patronage affords 

A means of rising, surer than a Lorp’s! 

And will you still on Camerinus wait, 

And Bareas ? will you still frequent the great ° 


other words, makes them military tribunes for six months. Ken- 
net says, these tribunes had the honour of wearing a gold ring* 
in the same manner as the knights ; and because their office was 
extremely desired, to encourage as many as possible, their com- 
mand lasted but half a year. Rom. Ant. p. 195. 

What Kennet (or rather Lipsius, from whom he took it) means 
by the concluding part of the paragraph, I cannot tell: A per- 
mission to wear a gold ring for six months, seems to hold out ao 
mighty ‘“‘ encouragement” either to poets or soldiers: indeed, if 
the thing were so “ extremely desirable,” much would not be re- 
cessary, for what was to become of them, on their descent from 
their temporary elevation ? 

I wish there were any authority for supposing that the evram 
semesire alluded to a division of quantity, and not of duration: 
the permission to wear it, might then confer an honorary, or 
brevet rank, (a real command, I am convinced, it never could,) 
which gave the possessor a claim to something like half-pay. Or, 
if this be not allowed, it might entitle him to certain privileges, 
and immunities, which, though tess than those conferred by the 
jus trium liberorum, might yet be very advantageous: I have said 
tess, because this favour could only be granted by the Emperours; 
whereas the other, was bestowed by generals, prefects, &c. Thus 
Pliny entreats Sossius (one of Trajan’s lieutenants) to confer this 
honour on the nephew of his friend C. Nepos: C. Calvisium rogo 
semestrt tribunatu splendidiorem et sibi, et aouaculo suo facias. 
Lib. rv. 4. And in another place, he transfers a tribuneslup, 
which he had obtained for Suetonius, at the historian’s own re- 
quest, to one of his relations. Lib. 111. 8 Lerd Orrery observes 
on this, with some surprise, that Suetonius is ** usually drawn as a 
philosopher rather than a soldier.” He is so—and this secms to 
confirm what I have just advanced, that the aurum semestre, 
though sufficiently lucrative perhaps, required no actual service. . 





* That the military tribunes wore gold rings, is clear enough: 
the only question is, whether, as Kennet says, these rings were: 
what Juvenal cails the aurum semestre., 
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Ah, rather to the Player your Pelops take, 
And at one lucky stroke your fortune make ! 

Yet envy not the man that earns hard bread 
By tragedy; the Muses’ friends are fled: 


Ver. 139. Pelops &c.] Preafectos Pelopea facit, Philomela 
tribunos: this is the line for which, according to the commen- 
tators, Juvenal was sent into banishment. Paris, it seems, 
who had no objection to be reminded of having preserved 
Statius from starving, was so mortified by the mention of his mu- 
nificence to the atithors of Pelopea. and Philomel, that he pro- 
cured a command for Juvenal also, and despatched him to Uppér 


Egypt. Certainly, 
s¢ Tt stands on record that in Richard’s times, 
‘«¢ A man was hanged for very honest rhymes,” 


and there is no physical impossibility in the way of a man’s being 
banished for a similar offence. But does there not appear. some- 
thing like a contradiction in those learned gentlemen ? They agree 
that the author was exiled by Domitian; and yet differ about the 
Emperour under whom this Satire was written ! What is equally 
strange, they must allow that if he was punished for the line in 
question, it could only be by Domitian, and yet this is the only 
work in which he is mentioned with kindness ! Dk 

Iam no advocate eitber for the gratitude, or the consistency of 
that prince; and, indeed, have other reasons for disbelieving the 
popular tale: these are already given in the Life of the Author, 
and to these the reader is referred. ._., : 

Doctor Warten, in his excellent editien of Pope, (so, it seems, 
we must call it,) says that Juvenal was “ banished for commend- 
ing the Agave of Statius.” For commending the Agave of Statius ! 
well 


Vzr. 141. Yet envy not the man &c.] The protection of Paris, 
and such as Paris, does not gratify the manly mind of Juvenal ; 
he feelingly regrets the want of those whose favourable opinion 
might be received with pride, and whose bounty might be ac- 
cepted without dishonour. . 

The patrons he has enumerated were, indeed, ‘‘ the Muses’ 
friends,” and such as they have seldom had to boast. The name 
of Mzcenas is but another word for generosity. Proculeius and 
Lentulus were little less celebrated for their unbounded libera- 
lity ; while Fabius and Cotta joined to this, the rarer quality of 
fidelity im distress: they were both the affectionate friends of 

Ovid, and that too, at a time when their friendship was as valueble 








@ 
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Maecenas, Proculeius, Fabius, gone, 

And Lentulus, and Cotta,—every one! [toil, 
Tuen worth was cherish’d, then the-bard might 
Secure of favour, o’er the midnight oil ; 

Then all December’s revelries refuse, 

And give the festive moments to the Muse. 

So fare the tuneful race: but ampler gains 
Await, no doubt, the grave HIsTORIAN’s pains! 
More time, more study they require, and pile 
Page upon page, heedless of bulk the while, 

Till, fact conjoin ‘d to fact with toil intense, 

The work is closed at’ many a ream’s expense ! 

Say now, what harvest is there ever found, | 

What golden crops, from this long-labour'd — 
ground ? 

’Tis barren all: and those who briefs transcribe, 

Get more by their dull pains than half the tribe. 


to him, as dangerous to themselves ; when he was an ‘exile, and 
in disgrace’! 
I have sometimes wondered why Juvenal never mentions Pliny. 
He had here an opportunity of doing it; and Pliny was certainly 
@ generous, and in some Cases a miutificent man. It may be, 
that he thought there was more of vanity than of genuine kind- 
ness in the favours he conferred; and there is apparently some 
reason for such an opinion. ‘In one of his letters he mentions his 
kindness to Martial, but in a way that shows he was thinking more 
of himself than of the poet. The whole account is degrading, and 
has always mortified me in the perusal. 1t was not so that Len- 
tulus and Cotta showed their love of genius. 
Spenser has en allusion to these lines in the Shepherd’ Ca- 
lendar : 
« But ah! Mecenas is yclad in claye, 
‘* And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 
«¢ And all the Worthies liggen wrapt in lead, 
‘¢ That matter made for poets on to playe : 
‘“* For ‘ever, who in derring-doe were dread, 
“ The loftie verse of hem was loved aye.” | gl, x. 
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True ; but the inglorious breed delight in ease, 
And tranquil shades: theh tell me, if you please, 
What gain the Lawyver’s active life affords, 

His sacks of papers, and his war of words ? 

Heavens! how he bellows in our tortured ears ; 

But then, then chiefly, when the client hears, 

Or. one, prepared with vouchers, to attest 

Some desperate debt, more anxious than the rest, 

Twitches his elbow :—then his passions rise! 

Then forth he puffs the immeasurable lies 

From his swoll’n lungs! then the white foam 
appears, | . 

And drivelling down his beard, his vest besmears! 

Now weigh the gains: let five score lawyers, here, 

Place their joint wealth ; there, the red charioteer, 

Lacerta, his alone !—*‘ On either hand, 

‘The Generals sit ;"’ you, my pale Ajax, stand, 

In act to plead a trembling client’s cause, 

Before Judge Jolthead—learned in the laws. 

Now stretch your throat, unhappy man ! now raise 

Your clamours, that, when hoarse, a bunch of bays; 

Stuck in. your garret window, may declare 

What a victorious pleader nestles there! 

O glorious hour! but what your fee, the while ? 

A rope of shrivell’d onions from the Nile, | 


Ver. 173. Lacerta,] This favourite of Fortune, was probably 
a driver of the imperial faction, which had now assumed the rus- 
sate or red colour. Sec Sat. x1. The passage which immediately 
follows isan humorous allusion to the contention of Ajax and 
Ulysses for the armour of Achilles, as described by Ovid : 


‘¢ Consedére duces,” &c. 


ee 
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A rusty ham, a jar of broken sprats, 

And wine, the refuse of our country vats ; 
Five flaggons for four causes! if you hold, 
Though this indeed be rare, a piece of gold ; 
The brethren, as per contract, on you fall, 
And share the prize, solicitors and all. 

W hate’er he asks, A7milius may command, 
Though more of law be ours : but then there stand 
Before his gate, conspicuous from afar, 

Four stately steeds yoked to a brazen car ; 
“ind the great pleader, looking wary round, 
On a fierce charger that disdains the ground, 


VER. 188. And share the prize, solicitors §c.] It appears from 
the Orator of Cicero, (lib. 1.45, and 59,) that in his days these 
solicitors (pragmatici) were confined to Greece. The Roman 
causidict, or advocates, when they were ignorant of the law, used 
at that time to apply to the learned men of rank, such as the 
Scevole, &c. But under the successours of Augustus, there was. 
not the same encouragement (nor indeed security) for these great 
men to study that science: the orators were, therefore, obliged 
of course to adopt the Grecian method: Neque ego, says Quint. 
lib. x11. c. 3, sum nostri moris ignarus, oblituste eorum qui ‘velut 
ad arculas sedent, et tela agentibus subministrant ; neque idem 
Gracos quoque nescio factitare, unde nomen his Pragmaticorum 
datum cst. a 


VER. 194. On a fierce charger §c.] This vagary of Emilius 
(choosing, though a man of peace, to be represented on a war- 
horse) seems to have taken mightily at Rome, most probably 
‘from its absurdity, and to have had a number of imitators. Mar- 
tial, in an attack upon an unfortunate pedagogue for interrupting 
his sleep, can think of nothing to which the noise of his school 
may be so aptly compared as that of the sledges and anvils of 
smiths forging war-horses for the lawyers : 

«¢ ‘Tam grave percussis incudibus era resultant, 
“* Causidicum medio cum faber aptat equo.” 

We learn from the sequel, that it did not succeed much with 
his imitators; and, indeed, it seldom happens that any but the 
author of a joke profits by it. 
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Levels his threatning spear, in act to throw, 

And seems to meditate no common blow. 

Such arts as these, to beggary Matho brought, 

And such the ruin of Tongillus wrought, 

Who, with his draggled slaves, a numerous train, 

Annoy’d the baths, of his huge oil-horn vain ; 

Swept through the Forum, in a chair of state, 

To every auction, villas, slaves, or plate ; 

And, trading on the credit of his dress, 

Cheapen’d whate’er he saw, though penniless ! 
And some, indeed, have risénby tricks likethese: - 

Purple and violet swell a lawyer's fees; 

Bustle and show above his means, conduce 

. To business, and profusion 1s of use. 

. The vice is universal : Rome confounds 

The wealthiest,—prodigal beyond all bounds! 


Ver. 197. Matho &c.] Matho deficit. This Dryden tran» 
- Jatess — 


‘¢ With arts like these rich-Matho when he speaks 
“¢ Attracts all feés, and little lawyers breaks.” 


For this he was indebted to Lubin, who corrects himself, indeed, 
a few lines below ; this, however, Dryden did not read far enough 
to see. I should not have noticed the blunder, had it not mate- 
rially interfered with the date of this Satire. It appears that 
Matho, disgusted with his ill success as a lawyer, gave it up en- 
tirely, and betook himself'to the trade of an informer. In this, 
unfortunately, he succeeded but too well; -and when Juvenal 
wrote his first Satire, which was consequently many years after 
the present, he was become wealthy, arrogant, and luxurious. 
See Sat. 1. v. 44. 


VER. 204. Cheapen'd whate’er he saw, though penniless 4] If this 
passage furnished Martial with a hint for his pleasantry on Ma- 
murra, it is not one of the smallest favours which Juvenal -has 
conferred upon us. Indeed, I recollect no piece of equal leiigth, 
that possesses so much gewuine hutnour as the epigram on this 
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ould -our old pleaders visit earth again, 
Tully himself would scarce a brief obtain, 
Unless his robe were purple, and a stone, 
Jasper or diamond, en his fuger shone. 
The wary plaintiff, ere a fee he gives, 
Inquires at what expense his counsel lives ; 
Has he eight slaves, ten followers ? chairs to wait, 
And clients to precede his march im state ? 
This Paulus knows full well, and therefore hires 
A ring to plead in; therefore, too, acquires 
More briefs than Cossus :—preference not unsound, © 
For how should eloquence in rags be found ? 
Who trusts poor Basil with a cause of state ? 
~ When does he, to avert a culprit’s fate, 
Produce a weeping mother ? or whe heeds 
How close he argues, or how well he pleads ? 


beggarly pretender to unlimited wealth: some of the lines are 
irresistibly comick : 
‘* Inde satur, mensas et opertos exuit orbes, 
“¢ Expositumque alte pingue poposcit ebur : 
«¢ Et testudineum mensus quater hexaclinon, 
‘¢ Ingemuit citro non satis esse suo! 


‘The conclusion is excellent. After running about all day from 
merchant to merchant, and cheapening none but articles of the 
most rare and costly kind : 


«* Undecima lassus cum jam discederet hora, 
‘* Asse duos calices emit, et ipse tulit! Lib. 1x. 60. 


Now tired, this man of boundless views, 
At night’s approach, lays out two sous, 
‘On two coarse platters for his shelf, 

And shuffles, with them, home himself! 


Ver. 220. A ring to plead in; &e.] This hired ring seems 
to have answered even better than the war-horse of Emilius ; for 
Paulus, in process of-time, grew into’ great practice, and conse- 


R2 
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Unhappy drudge !—but, Basil, thou art wrong: 
Wouldst thou procure subsistence by thy tongue, 
Renounce the town, and instantly withdraw 

To Gaul, or Africk, the dry-nurse of law. 

But Vectius opens, O that iron heart ! 
A'school, to teach the RHETORICIAN’Ss art; 
Where boys, in long succession, rave and storm 
At tyranny, through many a crowded form.— 
The exercise he lately, sitting, read, 

Standing, distracts his miserable head, 


quently great riches. Our author’s friend, Martial, had the mis- 
fortune to be under his patronage, which, like that of many other 
parvenus, was so burthensome, that the poet, ina fit of spleen, 
threatens to shake it off intirely : 


66 





————— te post mille labores 

‘* Paule, negat lasso janitor esse domi : 

< Exitus hic operis vani, toguleque madentis ; 
‘¢ Vix tanti Paulum mane videre fuit. 

© Semper inhumanos habet officiosus amicos : 
“« Rex, nisi dormieris, non potes esse meus.” 


Lib. v. 23. 


This is one of the few occasions on which Martial speaks out ; 


but, I believe, he never carried his independent language into 
practice. 


Ver. 230. To Gaul, or Africk, &c.] “Gaul and Africa,” Ma- 
dan says, ‘‘ were remarkable at that time for encouraging elo- 
quence; and had great lawyers who got large fees!” For this 
precious piece of information, he refers to Dryden’s notes, which 
are beneath the notice of a schoolboy. That Gaul and Africa 
were noted for litigiousness is certain, and to this Juvenal alludes; 
but he was far from imagining there were great lawyers, or great 
fees, I believe, to be found in either country. 


Ver. 235. The exercise §c.| Juvenal has omitted one evil 
which attended this unfortunate race: besides having their heads 
distracted with these everlasting declamations, they were some- 
times liable to lose them altogether: and Domitian actually put 
one of them to death for a rhetorical flourish about tyranny, 
' which was produced in his school. Dio tells the story, and says 
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And every day, and every hour affords 

The selfsame subject, in the selfsame words ; 

Till, like hash’d cabbage served for each repast, 

The repetition kills the wretch at last! 

W here the main jet of every question lies, 

And whence the chief objections may arise, 

All wish to know; but none the price will pay. 

* The price,’’ retorts the scholar, ‘do you say! 

What have I learn’d 2” There go the master’s 
pains ! (brains. 

Because, forsooth, the Arcadian brute lacks 

And yet this oaf, every sixth morn, prepares 

To split my head with Hannibal’s affairs, 

While he debates at large, ‘‘ Whether 'twere right 

‘‘ To take advantage of the general fright, 

‘¢ And march to Rome; or, by the storm alarm’d, 

*¢ And all the elements against him arm’d, 


that the name of the poor wretch was Maternus. Our author, 
perhaps, did not consider this as an additional calamity in the 
lives of such men, 


Ver. 246. the Arcadian brute] Arcadico juoent ; 
hoc est, tardo et asinino: NaM in Arcadia OPTIM! progenerantur! 
Brit. Arcadian, i. e. dull and asinine ; for in Arcadia the FINEST 
asszEs are bred! Though this seems an odd kind of deduction, 
the reader, I believe, must acquiesce in it; unless he chooses to 
subscribe to the opinion of Lubin, who says that the Arcadian 
brute is a mule; which, besides being as stupid as an ass, is, as he 
very gravely adds, an ungrateful animal, nam ubi matris ubera ad . 
satietatem usque suxit, in eam calcem rejicit, percutttque. 


‘6 And like Mac Quilca’s horned brother, 
“ First sucks, and after kicks, his mother!” 


But, indeed, the Arcadians themselves always passed among 
the Greeks, for a slow and stupid race. This is terrible news for. 
the city poets, and will derange the plan of many a pastoral. 
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‘¢ The dangerous expedition to delay,. 

‘‘ And lead his harass’d troops some other way.” 

Oh heavens!—what sum would on the sire 

To hear, thus oft, the everlasting tale! [prevail, 
Thus Vectius speeds: his brethren, wiser far, 

Have shut up school, and taken to the bar. 

Adieu the idle fooleries of Greéeee, 

The soporifick drug, the golden fleece, 

The faithless husband, and abandon‘d wife, 

And son, coddled to new light and life, 

A long adieu ! on more preductive themes, 

On actual crimes, the sophist now declaims : 

Thoutoo, my friend, wouldst thou my counsel hear, 

Shouldst free thyself from this ungrateful care ; 

Lest all be lost, and thou reduced, poor sage, 

To want a tally in thy helpless age! 

Bread still the lawyer earns; but tell me yet, 

What your Chrysogonus and Pollio get, 

The chief of rhetoricians, though they teach - 

Our youth of quality the Art‘or Sprecn ? 


Ver. 268. To want a tally &c.] This was a small tablet of . 
lead or wood, with which the poorer citizens were furnished by: the 
imagistrates, and which, on being presented to the keepers of the . 
publick granaries, entitled them to a certain quantity of corn, 
gratis. The tallies, as appears from the text, were transferable : 
those who were not in want of corn, probably disposed of them 
for a trifling sum :—which, alas! the profits ofa rhetorick-school 
would scarcely enable Vectius to raise. 


VER. 272. ——__—-—— the ART or SpxxEcs ?] This Ait of. 
Speech was written by Theodorus Gadareus, a man of preat emi- 
nence in rhetorick, who flourished in the reign of Tiberius. Bri- 
tannicws and others will have Chrysogonus and Pollio mentioned 
in the’ préceding line, to be musick-masters, True it is, that there 
were two professors of these names at Rome about this period ; 
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OF learning reckless, to a nobler end, - 

The great their thousands on a bath expend: 

More for a spacious portico they pay, 

In which to amble on a showery day. 

Shall they, for brighter skies, at home remain, 

Or dash their pamper’d mules through mud. and 
rain ? 

No; let them ride beneath the stately roof, 

For there no mire can soil the shining hoof. 

See next on proud Numidian columns rise 

An eating-room, that fronts the eastern skies, 

Ample and warm !—cost these whatever sum, 

Cooks and confectioners are yet to come. 

Mid this extravagance, that knows no bounds, 

Quintilian gets, and hardly gets, ten pounds 

For all his pains: there’s no possession, none, 

That costs a sire so little as a son! 

Whence has Quintilian, then, his vast estate ? 
Urge not an instance of peculiar fate: 
Perhaps, by luck. The lucky, I admit, 

Have all advantages ; have beauty, wit, 


.but they were not bikely to be much acquainted with the works of 


Theodorus. I have little doubt but that the translation gives the 
true sense of the author, 


Ver. 289. Whence has Quintilian, §c.] For Quintilian, see 
Sat. vi. 111. Juvenal here considers him as a rick man, while 
Pliny, in a letter which does equal honour to himself and his 
master, (for such Quintilian was,) talks of his moderate fortune. 
The cause of this difference should probably: be soyght in the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the two writers. What appeared immense 
to Juvenal, might be far from seeming so, to so.wealthy a man as 
Pliny. It is pleasant, however, to know that this amiable and 
virtuous character experienced nothing of the neglect and poverty 
which overwhelmed so many of his brethren, 
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And wisdom, and high blood: the lucky, too, 

May take-at will the senatorial shoe ; 

Be first-rate speakers, pleaders, every thing ; 

And, though they croak like frogs, be thought to 
sing. 

O, there’s a difference, friend, beneath what sign 
We spring to light, or kindly or malign! 
Fortune 1s ALL. Fortune can, if she please, 
Make kings of pedants, and, with equal ease, 


VER. 294. May take at will the senatorial shoe ;| The shoes of 
senators differed from those of the people, in various ways; but 
chiefly in colour, shape, and ornament. The colour, Middleton 
says, in his Treatise on the Rom, Sen. was invariably black, while 
others wore them of any colour, according to their fancies ; the 
form was somewhat like a short boot, reaching nearly to the 
middle of the leg, as they are sometimes seen in statues, and bas- 
reliefs ; and the appropriate and peculiar ornament was a figure 
of a half-moon sewed upon the fore-part, near the instep. Plu- 
tarch, in his Quest. Roman. proposes several reasons for this em- 
blem ; and more may be found in the commentators on Juvenal. 
It is probable, after all, however, that it was merely intended to 
express the letter C, as the numerical sign of a hundred, the on. 
ginal number of the senators. | 

Cicero tells a pleasant story of a man who, during the confu- 
sion that followed the death of Czsar, got into the senate merely 
by changing his shoes: Est etzam quidam senator voluntartus 
lectus ipse ase. Apertam curiam vidit post Casaris necem, mutavit | 
ealceos, pater conscriptus repente est fuctus ! Phillip. x111. 13. 

VER. 299. Fortune can, tf she please, ' 

Make kings of pedants, &c.] Though Juvenal could 
scarcely mean to be understood literally, yet something very. like 
this, fies de consule rhetor, happened about the time he wrote. 
Valcrius Licinianus, a most eloquent speaker, as Pliny tells, was 
expelled the senate on suspicion of an incestuous Commerce with 
the vestal Cornclia, and driven into Sicily ; where he set up a 
school for teaching rhetorick. His opening speech bears a won- 
derful similarity to the passage above : Quas ¢ibi, Fortuna, ludos 

Jacis? Facis enim ex professoribus senatores, ex senatoribus profes- 
sures! A sentence, says Pliny, so full of bitterness and gall, that 
I am almost persuaded he turned rhetorick-master for the sole . 
purpose of uttering it. The other hemistich, fics de rhetorg 
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Pedants of kings: for what was Tullius, say, 
Ventidius what, the wonder of his day, 

But great examples of the secret power 

Of stars, presiding o’er the natal hour ? 

OF stars, whose unrespective smiles or frowns 
Give captives triumphs, and dependents crowns! 
He, then, is-lucky ; yet a coal-black swan 

Is not more rare, than such another man: 
Hence many a rhetorician counts his gains, 
And execrates, too late, his fruitless pains. 
Witness thy end, Thrasymachus, and thine, 
Charinas:—-You beheld him, Athens, pine 


consul, though originally, perhaps, pronounced at random, a suc- 
ceeding age saw literally fulfilled in the person of Ausonius,, who, 
from a professor of rhetorick, was advanced by Gratian to the 
consulship, A. D. 379. 


Ver. 301. Tullius, Ventidius.] He means Servius Tul- 
lius, who was born ofa servant, and whoin (Sat. vir.) he calls 
the last good king of Rome. Ventidius ran through’ a greater 
variety of fortune. He was taken prisoner when an infant, to- 
gether with his mother, by Pompeius Strabo; (father of Pompey 
the Great;) became an errand-boy, next a waggoner, then a 
muleteer, a soldier, centurion, general, tribune of the people, 
pretor, and, in the same year, pontiff and consul. He obtained, 
too, a splendid triumph over the Parthians, to which Juvenal more 
particularly alludes; and thus, says Stapylton “ he who formerly 
lay in prison as a captive, at last filled the Capitol with his 
trophies :” finally, he was honoured with a publick funeral. 

The elevation of Ventidius to the consulate was considered as 
an extraordinary event at the time, and gave birth to many sar- 
castick effusions: One of them is come down to us, 


“‘ Concurrite omnes augures, aruspices ! - 
‘¢ Portentum inusitatum conflatum est rescens ; 
‘¢ Nam mulos qui fficabat consul factus est.” 


Time, however, which does justice to merit, established his 
claims, and silenced, perhaps shamed, his enemies. 


VER. 311. Witness thy end, Thrasymachus, and thine, 
Charinas:—~] Thrasymachus taught rhetorick, the 
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In misery, and would nought but bane bestow ; 
The only charity you seem to know! 

Shades of our sires! O sacred be your rest, 
And lightly lie the turf upon your breast ; 
Flowers round your urns breathe sweets beyond 

compare, 
And spring eternal bloom and flourish there ! 
You honour’d tutors, now a slighted race, 
And gave them all a parent’s power and place. 

Achilles, grown a man, the lyre essay’d 
On his paternal hills, and, while he play'd, 
With trembling eyed the rod ;—and yet the tail 
Of the good Chiron hardly then could fail © 


old commentators say, at Athens. Want of encouragement forced 
him to shut up his school, and want of every thing else, probably, 
@reye hire to suicide. 

Charinas taught rhetorick in the same city, and with the same 
HI suceess: he left it, therefore, and came to Rome. It appears 
foosn Dio, that be might almost as well have follawed the example . 
ef Thrasymachua, and hanged himself where he was: i——for he had 
scarcely opened his school, ere he provoked the suspicion of Cali- 
gnla by a declamation against tyranny, and was either sent into 
banishment immediately, or poisoned 

Madan, and others, refer the Ayne inopem of our author to 
Socrates. The general allusion, indeed, in the bitter sarcasm on 
Athens, is to him; but the words apply. immediately to Cha- 

Ver. $21. Achilles, grown a man, &¢.] Thus Ovid, very 
prettily : 


“¢ Phillyrides puerum cithare perfecit Achillem, 
‘«¢ Atque animos placida contudit arte feros. 

s¢ Qui toties socios, toties exterruit hostes ; 
“ Ceeditur annosum pertimuisse senem. | 

“¢ Quas Hector sensurus erat, pascente magistro, 
“* Verberibus jussas prebyit ille manus.” 


De Art. Aman. lib, 1. 10. 
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To raise a smile: such reverence now is rare, 
And boys with bibs strike Rufus on his chair, - 
Fastidious Rufus, who, with critick rage, 
Arraign’d the purity of Tully’s page! | 
Enough of these. . Let the last wretched band, 
The poor GRAMMARIANS, say what liberal hand 
Rewards their toil: let learn’d Palzmon tell, 
Who proffers what his skill deserves so well. 


Ver. 325. ————— such reverence now is rare, 
And boys with bibs strike Rufus on his chair,] This — 
was & Complaint of long standing. Plautus has a remark on the 
subject, which, if it has lost nothing in passing through my hands, 
will be allowed to possess some forte, as well as humour. 





«¢ Nam olim populi prius honorem capiehat suffragio, 
*¢ Quam magistri desinebat esse dicto obediens, &c.” 


Bacchides, Act, 111. Se. 3, 


Time was, a tutor was obey’d and fear’d, 

Till youth grew fit for office: now, alas! 

Let him but chide a child of seven years old, 
And the brat flings his tablets at his head. 

You hasten to his father,and complain: 
And what redress? ‘* Aha! old bumbrusher, 
You see my boy here can defend himself, 

So touch him, at your peril.” Thus avenged, 
You hang your ears in silence, and sneak home, 
With your crack’d pate beplaister’d, and bepatch’d, 
Like an old paper lantern ! 


Ver. 331. bet learn’d Palemon tell, &c.] “ Pa- 
izmon,a poor grammarian, but of great esteem.” Dryden. If he 
really was poor, it was in consequence Of his extravagance, for he 
had a very handsome income. Suetonius represents him as an 
arrogant, luxurious, and profligate pedant, rendered infamous by 
vice.of every kind, and to whom no youth could with safety be 
trusted; though he allows his grammatical knowledge to have 
been very extraordinary. He had been long dead, however, 
‘when this Satire was written, being mentioned for the last time 
under Claudius. Juvenal merely gives his name to some excellent 
grammarian of his own time, in allusion to his celebrity in the art. 
See Sat, VI, 636. ° 


’ 
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Yet from this pittance, whatsoe’er it be, 
{Less, surely, than a rhetorician’s fee,) 
The usher snips off something for his pains, 
And the purveyor nibbles what remains, 
Courage, Palemon! be not over nice, 
But suffer some abatement in your price; 
As those who deal in rugs, will ask you high, 
And sink by pence, and half-pence, till you buy: 
Yes, suffer this ; while something’s left to pay 
Your rising, hours before the dawn of day, 
When e’en the labouring poor their slumbers take, 
And not a weaver, not a smith’s awake: 
While something’s left, to pay you for the stench 
Of smouldering lamps, thick spread o’er every 
bench, 
Where ropy vapours Virgil’s pages soil, 
And Horace looks one blot, all soot and oil! 
Even then, the stipend thus reduced, thus small, 
Without a lawsuit, rarely comes at all. 
Add yet, ye parents, add to the disgrace, 
And heap new hardships on this wretched race. 
Make it a point that all, and every part, 
OF their own science, be possess'd by heart ; 
That general history with our own they blend, 
And have all authors at their finger’s end: 
That they may still inform you, should you meet, 
And ask them at the bath, or in the street, 
Who nurs’d Anchises ; from what country came 
The step-dam of Archemorus, what her name ; 


Ver. 359% Who nurs'd Anchises ; §c.] This absurd curiosity 
about things, which, as Seneca well observes, it is more profitable 
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‘How long Acestes flourish’d, and, in short, 

With how much wine the Trojans left his court. 

Make it a point too, that, like ductile clay, 

They mould the tender mind, and, day by day, 

Bring out the form of virtue; that they prove 

A father to the youths, in care and love ; 

And watch that no obscenities prevail.— 

And trust me, friend, even Argus’ self might fail, 

The busy hands of schoolboys to espy, 

And the lewd fires that twinkle in their eye. 

Yes, make all this a point ; and, having found 

The man you seek, say—When the year comes 
round, [ pains, 

‘We'll give thee for thy twelvemonth’s toil and 

As much—as IN AN HOUR A FENCER GAINS! 


to be ignorant of than to know, was but too common among the 
ancients. A. Gellius, in one of his best chapters, (lib. xrv. 6,) 
gives us many pleasant instances of it, to which the learned trans- 
lator has added more. Diogenes, as I have somewhere read, used 
to reprove the grammarians, because they were solicitous to know 
what evils Ulysses suffered, while they were negligent of their own : 
the censure of Juvenal, however, falls rather on those who exacted 
such miserable minutie of them ; in particular, he seems to allude 
to Tiberius, (Suet. § Lxx.) who used to harass these poor men, 
by inquiring who was Hecuba’s mother, what the Sirens used to 
sing, &c, &c. 

It is impossible to suppress a smile at the perverse industry of 
modern criticks, in huuting out what Juvenal represents as puzzling 
those of his own time. The nurse of Anchises, and the step-dam 
of Archemorus, are now no longer secrets. 








SATIRE VIII. 


a 


Argument. 


IN this Satire, in which Jucenal puts on a most serious and une 
presstcve air, he demonstrates that distinction ts merely personal ; 
that though we may derive rank, and titles from our ancestors, yet 
if we degenerate from the vwtues by which they obtained them, we 
cannot be considered as truly noble. This is the great object of the 
Satire: it branches out, however, to many collateral topicks ; the 
first of which is, the profligacy of the young nobility ; from this, he 
passes, by an easy transstion, to the miserable state of the proctnces, 
which were usually placed under their management, and which they 
plundered and harassed without. mercy.* This part of his Satire ss 
‘treated with a freedom of thought, and an elevution of language, 
worthy of the best times of the Republick: and from this, he returns 
once more to the main subject of the Satire, the state of debasement 
into which the descendants of the first familics had voluntarily sunk: 
he severely lashes their meanness, cowardice, and base prostitution of 
every kind ; vices which he sets in the strongest light, by contrasting 
them with the opposite virtues, to be found in persons of the lowest 
station, and the humblest descent. 

Considered as a whole, this is a very fine performance. If we are 
inclined to examine it with secerity, we may perhaps discover a trite- 
ness tn the instances produced towards the conclusion. Cicero ard 
Marius are somewhat too hacknied, to give zest to a sulject like this; 
but perhaps the poet was willing to sacrifice novelty to notoricty ; and 
imagined that his examples would be more effectual, in proportion as 
zhey were more generally recognised and allowed. . 

An expression in the original (domitique Batavi) has been supposed 
to allude to Domitian. As it appears from Tacitus, Silius ltalcus, 
and Suetonius, that he was really engaged in an expedition against 
those people in his youth, I am induced to embrace this opinion. In 
this case, I should fiz on a very early period for the production of 
this Satire: and indeed the detailed history of Nero’s enormities 
shows it to have been written while they were yet fresh in the author's 
mind; probably before the death of Vespasian. 


* Pliny has a letter upon this very subject, which is every way 
worthy of him. The reader who turns to it, must not expect to 
find the force and dignity of Juvenal, though he will meet with 
much of his good sense and humanity. It is that to his friend 
Maximus, Lab, vit. 24. 


SATIRE VIII. 


TO PONTICUS. 


Ve 1—10. 


OV oun ancient house !” No more.—I cannot see 
The wondrous merits of a’ pedigree: 
No, Ponticus ;—nor of a proud display 
Of smoaky ancestors, in wax or clay ; 
Emilius, mounted on his car sublime, 
Curius, half wasted by the teeth of time, 
Corvinus, dwindled to a shapeless bust, 
And high-born Galba crumbling into dust. 

What boots it, on the LINEAL TREE to trace, 
Through many a branch, the founders of our race, 


Ver. 3. No, Ponticus ;—&c.] Of the young nobleman to 
whom this Satire is addressed, nothing is known but the name: 
as Juvenal tock an interest in his conduct, he had probably some 
sparks of worth. We do not find that he afterwards distinguished 
himself; let us hope, then, that his virtues were greater than his 
talents, and that, if he did not add to his family honours, the 
poet’s admonitions prevented him, at least, from tarnishing or 
contemning them. 

The illustrious names which follow, and history can boast of 
none more truly so, are familiar to every reader. 
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Time-honour'd chiefs ; if, in their sight, we give 

A loose to vice, and like low villains live ? 

Say, what avails it, that, on either hand, 

The stern Numantii, an illustrious band, 

Frown from the walls, if their degenerate race 

Waste the long night at dice, before their face ? 

If, staggering, to a drowsy bed they creep, 

At that prime hour when, starting from their sleep, 

Their sires the signal of the fight unfurl'd, 

And drew their legions forth, and won the world ? 
Say, why should Fabius, of the Herculean name, 

Vaunt, with such arrogance, his House's claim 

To the GREAT ALTAR ? if, with anxious care, 

From his soft limbs he pumice every hair, 

And shame his rough-hewn sires ! if greedy, vain, 

If a vile trafficker in secret bane, 

He blast his wretched’ kindred with a bust 

For publick justice to—reduce to dust! 


Ver. 14. The stern Numantii, c.]. By the Numantii, he 
means Scipio Africanus, (the conqueror of Numantia,), and the 
immediate descendants and relatives of that great: man. 


Ver. 21. Say, why should Fabius, §c.]- The Fabian family 
pretended: to derive their origin from Hercules; and for this. rea- 
son were entrusted with the service of the altar erected to that 
hero in the Forum Boarium, or ox-market. This altar, which 
Juvenal calls magna, but which. was more commonly called maz- 
ima, seems to have heen regarded with great veneration ; and’ the 
Fabii were, probably, not a little vain of their exclusive night to 
minister at it. They were very far, however, from being as 
tenacious of the virtues as of the privileges of their family : one 
of them was.interdicted, for his riotous excesses, from the: use of 
the. Fabian estate, by the father of Pompey the Great; and’ his 
descendants, if we may trust our author’s account of them, added 
to his extravagance. every other vice. _ 

Ver. 27. ee 8 bist. 
| For publick justice to—reduce to dust !] The busts 
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Fond man! though all the heroes of your'line _ 
Bedeck your halls, and round your galleries shine, 
In proud display ; yet, take this truth from me, 
VIRTUE ALONE IS TRUE NOBILITY. 

Set Gossus, Drusus, Paulus, then, in view, 

The bright examples of their lives pursue ; 

Let these precede the statues of your race, 

And these, when Consul, of your rods take place. 
O give’ me inborn worth! dare to be just, . 

Firm to. your word, and faithful to your trust: 
These praises hear, atleast deserve to hear, 

I grant your claim, and recognise the peer. 


and statues of such as had been guilty of any notorious crime 
were sometimes delivered up to the common executioner tq be 
destroyed, that they might not disgrace the name, by being carried 
with the rest, in the funeral processions of the family. This might 
have operated as a very powerful preventive of vice, had it not, 
like many other salutary customs, been perverted by the em- 
perours, and their favourites, to the purposes of private hatred 
and revenge. Motions were sometimes made in the senate, 
for breaking the busts of such as were obnoxious to the tyrant: 
of ‘the day; and’ even so early as the reign of Tiberius, we find 
that it was not considered safe, in the splendid funeral of Junia, 
the wife of Cassius, to bring out, amongst the numerous busts 
of her illustrious family, either that of her husband or her | 
bfother. 

De Foe, in'a poem'which I yet remember with pleasure, has 
compressed this and the following idea into a few lines pregnant 
with good sense. 1 quote from memory, for I have not seen the 
book-since I was at school : 


« Could but our fathers break the bonds of fate, 

«¢ And see their offspring thus degenerate ; 

‘¢ How they centend for birth and names unknown, 
6s And build on others actions, not their own, 

‘«¢ They’d burn their titles, and their tombs deface, 
s¢ And disavow the vile, degenerate race : 

¢¢ For fame of families is all a cheat, 

s¢ "Tis personal virtue only, makes: us great.” 


$3 
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Hail! from whatever stock you draw your birth, 

The son of Cossus, or the son of Earth, 

All hail! in you, exulting Rome espies 

Her guardian Power, her great Palladium rise ; 

And shouts like Egypt, when her priests have, 
found 

A new Osiris, for the old one drown'd! 

But shall we call those noble, who disgrace 
Their lineage, proud of an illustrious race ? 
Vain thought !—but thus, with a sarcastick smile, 
The dwarf an Atlas, Moor a swan, we style ; 


Ven. 45. And shouts like Zgypt, &c.] It will be sufficient, for 
the understanding of this passage, to remark, that Osiris was wor- 
shipped in that country, under the figure of a live ox, which he 
was supposed to animate. When the animal grew old, and con- 
sequently unfit for the residence of the divinity, he was thought 
to quit it, and migrate into a younger body of the same species ; 
just as the Tartars, with infinitely more good sense, are taught to 
believe that their Lama migrates from one human body to ano- 
ther. The deserted ox was drowned with much ceremonious 
sorrow ; when, those melancholy maniacks, his priests, attended 
by an immense concourse of people, dispersed themselves over the 
country, wailing and lamenting, in quest of the favoured indivi- 
dual which Osiris had selected to dwell in. This the priests were 
supposed to know -by some sacred marks, and this they always 
took care to find in due time: the lamentations of the people 
were then changed into songs of joy; they conducted the sacro- 
sanct beast with great pomp to the shrine of his predecessor, 
shouting and calling to the inhabitants as they passed, ‘‘ We 
have found him, we have found him! come, and let us rejoice 
together.” 

All the rites of the Egyptians were of a gloomy cast. I should 
be inclined to give this as one of the causes of the singular attach- 
ment of the women to them, wherever they were introduced :— 
this, however, by the way. We have seen, in the sixth Satire, in 
what manner the priests of Isis ran up and down the streets of 
Rome, howling and lamenting for Osiris: this was a paltry imi- 
tation of their native ceremonies; to the clamorous termination 
of which Juvenal here alludes, | 


| 
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The crookback’d wench, Europa; and the hound, 

Feeble with age, blind, toothless, and unsound, 

That listless lies, and licks the lamps for food, 

Lord of the chase, and tyrant of the wood! 

You, too, beware, lest Satire’s piercing eye 

The slave of guilt through grandeur’s blaze espy, 

And, drawing from your crime some sounding 

name, | : 

Declare at once your greatness, and your shame. 
Ask you for whom this picture I design ? 

Plautus, thy birth and folly make it thine: 

Thou vaunt'st thy pedigree, on every side 

To noble and imperial blood allied ; 

As if thy honours by thyself were won, 

And thou hadst some illustrious action done, 

To make the world believe thee Julia's heir, 

And not the offspring of some easy fair, 


Ver. 60. Plautus, §c.] The commentators will have this to 
be the Rubellius Plautus mentioned by Tacitus, in the life of 
Nero ; but the account there given of him, (apse placita majvrum 
colebat, habitu severo, casta et secreta domo, &c. Ann. xiv. 22,) 
agrees but ill with the description of our author. [If it he he, 
however, it must be confessed that he ‘had some grounds for his 
pride; for he was descended from Julia, the sister of Cesar; and 
thus as nearly related to the purple as Nero. Indeed, there was 
more than once a design on foot for remaving that monster, and 
putting Rubellius in his place. After all, I am disposed to think, 
- both from what is said above, and from the date of this Satire, 
that the person here meant was a son of this Plautus, for we learn 
from the account of his assassination by Nero, that he left several 
children. . 

‘Here is the maternal line of the family, as it.is given by Lip- 
‘sius: Julia, (Cesar’s sister,) Atia, Octavia, Antonia, Julia, the 
mother of Rubellius-Plautus, and, as I suppose, the grandmother 
of the yain and insolent young nobleman here introduced, 
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Who, shivering in the wind, near yon dead wall, 
Plies her vile labour, and is all to all. 

“© Away, away! ye slaves of humblest birth, 
‘© Ye dregs of Rome, ye nothings of the earth, 
‘Whose fathers who shall tell! while my bright 

line 
‘© Descends from Cecrops.” Man of blood divine! 
Long mayst thou taste the secret sweets which 
spring | 

In breasts affined to. so remote a king !— 
Yet know, amid those ‘* dregs of Rome,” thy scorn, 
Names may be found whom arts and arms adorn : 
Some skill’d to plead a noble blockhead’s cause, 
And solve the deep enigmas of the laws ; 
Others that, great in war, to conquest fly, 
And spread our fame beneath the polar sky ; 
While thou, in mean, ‘inglorious pleasure lost, 
With “ Cecrops! Cecrops met thou hast to boast, — 
Art a full-brother to the crossway stone, [on: 
Which. clowns have chipp'’d the head of Hermes 


Ver. 83. Art a full-brother to the crossway stone, &c.] The 
figures here described were termes, rough-hewn square stones set 
upright, and surmounted with a head of Hermes, or Mercury. 
They were anciently placed at the turning of streets, and in cross 
and intricate roads, for the direction of passengers: for which 
purpose they were furnished with an appendage, which, though 
those good old times saw nothing extraordinary in it, might, per- 
haps, be thought a little singylar at present. The honaur .of 
serving as a direction-post was allotted to Hermes, as the old 
criticks say, on account of his name, amore spymavew, to show, OF 
explain: it is much more probable, however, that it was in re~ 


ference to some abscuye jdea.of his heing :the same deity as Sol, 
or the sun, 
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For ’tis no bar to kindred, that thy block 

Is form’d of flesh and blood, and their's of rock. 
Of beasts, great son of Troy, who vaunts the 

breed, 

Unless renown'd for courage, strength, or speed ? 

’T is thus we praise the horse, that mocks our eyes, 

While, to the goal, with lightning’s speed, he flies; 

W hom many.a well-earn’d palm and trophy grace, 

And the Cirque hails, unrivall’d in the race! 

Yes, he is noble, spring from whom he will, 

Whose footsteps in the dust are foremost still ; 

While Hirpine’s.stock are to the market led, 

If Victory perch but rarely on their head : 

For no respect to pedigree is paid, 

‘No honour to.their sire’s illustrious ‘shade ; 

Flung cheaply off, they drag the cumbrous wain, 

With shoulders bd¥é and bleeding from the chain ; 

Or take, with.some blind ass in concert found, 

At Nepo’s mill, their‘everlasting round. _[mire, 

That Rome may, therefore, THEE, not THINE, ad-~ 

Exert thyself, Rubellius, and acquire 


Ver. 87. Of beasts, &c.] Hall, who has imitated some parts 
of this Satire very closely, though not in his best manner, has 
been rather successful here : 


*¢ Tell me, thou gentle Trojan, dost thou prize 

“¢ Thy. brute beasts’ worth by their dams’ qualities ? 

“¢ Say’st thou this colt shall prove a swift-paced steed, 
“ Only because a Jennet did him breed ?— 

‘The whiles thou: see’st some of thy stallion race, 

‘¢ ‘Their eyes bor'd out, masking the miller’s maze, 

‘¢ Like to the Scythian slave sworne to the-payle, 

€ Or. dragging frothy barrels at their tayle ?” 


Ver. 103. That Rome may, ‘therefore, THRE, NOt THINE ad- 
mire, 5c.] Hall.again, 
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Some individual praise thy name to grace, 
Besides the deeds that dignified thy race, 
And won those honours which, with pain, we see, 
Are rank and worth and every thing to thee. 

Tuis to the youth, whom Rumour brands as 

vain, 

High-swoll’n, and full of the Neronian strain; 
Perhaps, with truth ;—for rarely shall we find 
A sense of modesty in that proud kind. 


«< And were thy fathers gentle ? that’s their praise ; 
‘¢ No thank to thee, by whom their name decays; 
‘¢ By virtue got they it, and valorous deed, 

“‘ Do thou so, Pontice, and be honoured.” 


These are good lines, but they are much surpassed by the follow- 
ing, with which I shall, for the present, conclude my extracts 
from this admirable writer : 

“* Brag of thy father’s faults, they are thine own, - 

‘¢ Brag of his lands, if they are not foregone ; 

‘* Brag of thine-own good deeds; for they are thine, 

$¢ More than his life, or lands, or golden line.” 

Inb. rv. Sat. 3. 


Ver. 111. — | ——~ rarely shall we find 
A sense of modesty in that proud kind.] 


*¢ Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in illa 
' $ Fortuna.” 








Juvenal seems to have had Phedrus in kis thoughts here, (lib. r. 
fab. 7.) but what is the meaning of the passage? Holyday turns it 
- jn this manner, | 


‘¢ For, almost common sense is hardly found 
‘¢ In such great state,” 





which, though barbarously expressed, is clearly what Phzedrus 
means by sensus communts: whether Juyenal does so too, may 
reasonably admit of a doubt. 

Stepney, who translated this Satire, follows Holyday. Dryden 
probably revised the version published under his name; we may 
‘conclude, therefore, that-he did not object to this interpretation : 
indeed, we are not left to probability in the matter, for in the 
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But trust me, Ponticus, *twould grieve your friend, 
To see you on a father’s worth depend, 
Neglectful of:your own. Achieve a name ; 

*Tis dangerous building on another's fame, 

Lest the foundation sink, and, sinking, cast 

Your baseless pile in ruins on the waste. 
Stretch’d on the ground, the vine’s weak tendrils try 
To clasp the elm they dropt from ; fail—and die. 


.preface to All for Love, he quotes the original, and evidently 
understands it of common sense. 

The words had, however, another meaning, which is more likely 
to be that of J avenal. Communis hominum sensus is used by 
Cicero for a polite intercourse between man and man; by Horace, 
for suavity of manners; by Seneca, for a proper regard for the 
decencies of life; and by others for all these, which are but vari- 
ous modifications of the same thing, and which together constitute 
what we call courteousness, or good breeding. This too, I am 
persuaded, is the meaning of the phrase in Quintilian: Sensum 
spsum, qui communis dicitur, ubi discet, cum se a congressu,—se- 
gregarit ? Lab. 1. c. ii. §. 20. The learned Spalding thinks with 
our translators; and approves Dusaulx for rendering the words of 
Juvenal, Ils ont rarement le sens commun. Sensus ergo communis, 
he adds, hic est notitia eorum que nosse sentire homines solent, 5c. 
Quint. Vol. 1. p. 45. But Quintilian is speaking of the advan- 
tages of a publick education for boys; one of which is, that 
true civility, that sensus communis which society only can teach, 
by showing the necessity of condescension, and mutual for- 
bearance. 

The Emperour Marcus Aurelius seems to have found a good 
word for it: he calls it xosvovonnocum; and we cannot wish for a 
better commentary on Juvenal, than that which the learned Sal- 
masius furnishes, in his explanation Of it: Kosoronnoouryy eleganter 
vocat modestam illam, moderatam, usitatam, et ordinariam, ut ita 
dicam, hominis mentem que in commune quodammodo consulit, nec 
omnia ad commodum suum refert ; respectumque etiam habet eorum 
cum quibus versatur, modeste modiceque de se sentiens. At contra, 
inflati et superbi omnes se sibi tantum suisque commodis natos arbi- 
trantur, et pre se ceteros contemnunt et negligunt : et hi sunt qut 
sensum communem non habere recte diet poessunt, In Jul. Capitol. 
: note. , ‘ 
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Be brave, be just; and when your country's laws 
Call you to witness in a dubious cause, 
Though Phalaris plant his bull before your eye, 
And frowning, dictate to your lips the lie, 
Think it a crime no teas can e’er efface, 
To purchase safety with compliance base, 
At honour’s cost a feverish span extend, 
AND SACRIFICE FOR LIFE, LIFES ONLY END! 
Lire! I profane the word ; can those be said 
To live, who merit death? no; they are dead, 
Though Gauran oysters load theirsumptuous board, 
And o'er their limbs :all Gosmo's sweets be pour'd. 

O, when the Province, long desired, you gain, 
Restrain your wrath, your avarice restrain, 
And pity our allies: all Asia grieves, . 
Her blood, her marrow drain'd, by legal thieves. 
Revere the laws, obey the parent state ; 
Observe what rich rewards the good await, 

‘What punishments the bad: how Tutor sped, 
~ ‘While Rome’s whole thunder rattled round his 

head. 

And yet what boots it, that one spoiler bleed, 
Tf still a worse, and still a worse succeed ; 
If neither fear nor shame control their theft, 
And Pansa seize the little Natta left? 
Haste then, Cherippus, while ’tis yet your own, 
And seek a chapman for your tatter'd gown ; 


Var. 145. Haste then, Cherippus, 5c,] This is exceedingly 
well explained by the old Scholiast. Of what advantage is it to 
thee, Chzrippus, (one of the poor Cilicians who had been first 
robbed by Tutor, and then by Pansa and Natta,) to complain, 
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Sell it, but privily ; ‘tis honest craft ; 

And though you’ve.lost the hatchet, save the haft. 
Not such the cries of ald, nor such the stroke, 

W hen first the nations:bow'd beneath our -yoke. 

Wealth, then, was theirs, unenvied and unsought ; 

Then all -had pictures by Parrhasius wrought, 

Busts, that fram Myro.did their form receive, 

And ivory, taught by Phidias’ skill to live: 

On every side a-Polyclete you view'd, 

And. scarce a board without a Mentor stood. 

These Antony's rapacious rage‘ inspired, 

These, with like frenzy, Dolabella fired, 

And sacrilegious Verres:—so, for Rome {home 

They shipp’d their secret plunder: so brought 


since when one rapacious ruler is removed, another still more so, 
is sent in his stead ? Better to sell the few trifles thou hast, before 
& new governour comes to devour what the former spared: 
“‘ Intending,” as Holyday justly remarks, ‘ that if thus he turn’d 
his small gaods into mony, he might happily the better conceal ,the 
remainder.” His next idea, that by furor est post omnia perdere 
naulum, is meant, “ never hire thy passage unto Rome, least 
thou spend the little thon hast, in vain upon thy waftage, and so 
be as destitute of mony, as of remedy ;” though he thinks it 
the best interpretation of the passage, is certainly wrong. It is 
‘merely a proverbial expression, and means, save what thou ‘canst 
in the wreck of thy fortunes, or, as I: have rendered it by p 
cerresponding English proverb, do not throw the haft after the 
hatchet, Ruperti follows Holyday: but, indeed, he .is wrong 
through the whole of this passage. ae 


Ver. 159. And sacrilegious Verres :— | He calls Verres sacri- 
_ Fegious, in allusion to one of the charges brought against him by 
Cicero: Steulos jam ne Deos quidem in suis urbibus, ad quos con- 
fugerent, habere ; quad eorum. simulacra sanctissima C. Verres ex 
-delubrit religiosismmis suvstulisset. tis not unpleasing to reflect, | 
‘that Verres fell a-sacrifice at last to the detestable rapacity for 
which he.is here stigmatized ; being proscribed by a greater plune 
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More treasures from our friends, in‘ peace, obtain'd, 
Than from our foes, in war, were ever gain’d ! 

_ Now all is gone! the stallion made a prey, 
The few brood-mares and oxen swept away, 
The Lares,—if the sacred hearth possest 
One little god, that pleased above the rest ;— 
Mean spoils indeed ! but such were now their best.. 

Perhaps you scorn, and may securely scorn, . 
The essenced Greek, whom arts, not arms, adorn: 
Soft limbs, and spirits by refinement broke, 
Would feebly struggle-with the oppressive yoke. 
But spare the Gaul, the fierce Illyrian spare, 
‘And the rough Spaniard, terrible in war, 
‘Spare too the Africk hind, whose ceaseless pain 
Fills our wide granaries with autumnal grain, 
And pampers Rome, while weightier cares engage 
Her precious hours—the Circus and the Stage! 
For, should you rifle them, O think in time, 
_-What spoil would pay the execrable crime, 
"When greedy Marius fleeced them all, so late, 
And hare and bleeding left the hapless state ! 


derer, M. Antony, for. the sake of his Sicilian rarities, which no 
. persuasions could induce him to surrender. 

The other two, C. Antony, governour of Achaia, and Dolabella, 
.proconsul of Asia, were both prosecuted by the senate, and. con- 
demned for extortion. 


' Ver. 180. When greedy Marius 5-c.] For Marius, see Sat. 1. 
71. In his translation of Pliny’s Letters, Lord Orrery has intro- 
-duced a singular observation respecting the fate of this man. 

He is speaking of the trial of Cacilius Classicus,'who escaped 
from the punishment that hung over him, by a voluntary. death. 
‘He then adverts to the lenity exhibited in the case of Mariys, and 
adds, ‘¢ Jn these two trials we may perceive the different-influence 
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But chief the brave, and wretched—tremble there ; - 
Nor tempt too far the madness of despair: | 
Fer, should you all their little treasures drain, 
- Helmets, and spears, and swords, would still remain: 
THE PLUNDER’D NE’ER WANT arms. What I 
foretel 7 
Is no trite apothegm, but, mark me well, - 
True as a Sibyl’s leaf! fix’d as an Oracle! 
If men of worth the posts beneath you hold, 
If no spruce favourite barter law for gold; - 
Hf no inherent stain your wife disgrace, 
Nor, harpy-like, she flit from place to place, 


‘which the two Emperours, Domitian and Trajan, had over the 
senate. Under the tyranny of the first, the laws were not put in 
execution against Marius; under the golden age of. the latter, 
Classicus and his abettors were punished in the amplest mannef, 
and according to law.” Vol. 1. p. 207. 

Well and wisely singeth that ancient bard of Warwickshire : 


6 Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn, 
‘¢ "Tis not the devil’s crest !” 


’ Certainly not; let us call the age of Trajan “ golden,” and-all 
injustice shall be wiped away from it. Who would imagine after 
this, that the two trials took place in the same reign, and, pro- 
bably, within a few months of each other! Yet so it was: the 
compliment to Trajan, therefore, is as unjust, as the attack on 
Domitian; who, heaven knows it, litte needed to be saddled with 
the offences of his successours. 


Ver. 191. If zo inherent stain your wife disgrace, §c.] The 
avarice and rapacity of the women who followed their husbands 
to their governments, had, long ere this, become a serious subject 
of-complaint. Before the time of Augustus, the women rarely, 
if ever, went abroad: that uxerious Emperour took Livia with 
him in most of his expeditions, and his example seems to have’ 
had a pernicious effect; for in the succeeding reign, the custom 
was grown so common, and so oppressive to the provinces, that 
Severus Cacina made a motion in the senate, ne quem magustra- 
tum, cui provincia -obvenisset, uxor comitaretur. ‘Tacitas, who 
gives his speech at some length, contents himself with observing, 
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A: fell Celzno, ever on the watch,, 

And ever furious, all she sees to snatch; 

Then choose what race you will: derive your birth. 
From Picus, or those elder sons of earth, . 

That shook the throne of heaven ; call him your sire, 
Who first inform’d our clay with living fre ; 

Or single from the songs of ancient days, 

What tale may suit you, and what parent please. 
But if ambition, lust, your bosom sway, 

If, with stern joy, you ply, from day to.day, 

The ensanguined rods, and head on head demand, 
Till the blunt axe quit the tired lictor’s hand ;. 
Then, every honour by your father won, 
Indignant to be born by such a son, 

Will to his blood oppose your daring claim, 

And fire a torch, to blaze-upon your shame ! 

Vice glares more strongly in the publick eye). 

_ As he who sins, in power or place is high. 


that the senate did not meet the question fairly ; out of compli- 
ment, perhaps, to.Drusus, who opposed it; and who, instead .of: 
answering Cacina’s objections, had recourse to the argusmentum < 
ad hominem. ‘* Se quoque in Illyricum profectum ; et si ita con= 

. dticat, alias ad gentes tturum, haud semper equo animo, si ab uxore 
carissima divelleretur.” Ann. Lib, 111. 34. 

As the proconsuls could not be prevented from taking their 
wives with them, it seemed: but just that they should be answer- 
able for their peculations, &c.; and this principle was recognised 
by the senate: Proficisci autem proconsulem melius est stne wxore ; 
sed et cum uxore potest, dummodo sciat, senatum, Cotta et Messala 
Coss. censuisse futurum, ut si quid uxores eorum, qui ad offcta pre- 

JSiciscuntur, deliquerint, ab tpsis ratio et vindicta exigatur. 
Var. 209. Vice glares §c.].This idea is finely exemplified by 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 
‘¢ The sins the great do, people view through opticks - 
‘¢ Which shew ’em ten times more'than common vices, 
‘s And sometimes multiply them.” © Thiery and Theodoret. 
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Sze: by his great progenitors’ remains 
Fat Damasippus sweeps, with loosen'd reins. 
Good Consul ! he no pride of office feels, 
But stoops himself, to clog his headlong wheels. 
What then ! is’t not by night?” the hero cries. 
But the moon sees! but the stars stretch their eyes 
Full on your shame! O, yet moment wait, __ 
And Damasippus quits the pomp of state: 
Then, proud the experienced driver to display, 
He'll mount his chariot, in the face of day;, 
Whirl, with bold front, his grave associate by, 
And jerk his whip, to catch the senior’s eye: 
Unyoke his wearied steeds, and, to requite 
Their service, feed and litter them at night. 
Meanwhile, ’tis.all he can, what time he stands 
At Jove’s high altar, as the law commands, 
And offers sheep and oxen, he forswears. 
The eternal king, and' gives his silent prayers 


There is a passage. in. Sallust of uncommon force and beauty, to 
which, perhaps, Juvenal was here indebted: Oratione majores suos 
extollunt ; eorum fortia facta memoranda clartores sese putant : quod 
contra est: nam quanto vita tllorum preciarior, tanto horum so- 
cordia flagitiostor : et profecto tta se res habet ; majorum gloria 
posteris lumen est, neque bona. neque mala corum in occulto patitur. 
Bell. Jugurth. There follow in the original, four lines which by 
some accident have been shuffled out of their place, and which I 
cannot reinstate to my satisfaction. Some have supposed they 
relate to Fabius, mentioned in the beginning of this Satire, in that 
case, they would come in after the thirtieth line; but I have not 
ventured to insert them. Here is the translation : 

Say, what’s your birth to me,—if you incline 

Your daring lips to perjury in the shrine 

Your pious fathers rear’d, and in the sight 

Of their triumphal statues? If, by night, 

You steal abroad disguised, that none may see 

Your lewd amours; say, what’s yous birth to me? 
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To stable deities !this for the day:" 

To his old haunts, at night, he slips away ; 

Where, while the host, bedrench’d with liquid 

sweets, ' ot 

With many a courteous phrase his entrance greets, 

And many a smile; the hostess nimbly moves, 

And gets the faggon ready, which he loves. _ 
Here some, perhaps, my growing warmth may 
blame, | 

And say, “In youth’s wild hours we did the same.’ 


> 


VER, 229. To stable deities !—] jurat Hippénam: so I 
presume it should be, and not Epona, who was probably a dif- 
ferent personage, and (if a name may be trusted) had the distin- 
guished honour of presiding over asses instead of horses, The 
reading of Epona fas made the insertion of another word neces 
sary, and I cannot think the copyists quite happy in (sola) that 
which they have chosen. This strange goddess, ‘‘ which,” as 
Holyday observes, ‘“‘ the lamentable devotion of the heathen 
raised to itself,” is frequently mentioned by the aucient writers. 

It is not known with what rites she was worshipped, but Apu- 
leius says he saw her image prettily adorned with fresh-gathered 
roses. Juvenal speaks of her with great contempt, in which he 
is followed by the early Christians, who rally the heathens with 
equal spirit and success, on their devotion to so odious and con- 
temptible an object. It should be mentioned, however, that 
though they placed her over their stinking cribs, as Juvenal 
. calls them, they did not presume to introduce her into heaven ; 
which, considering the liberty they sometimes took, is a notable 
instance of forbearance : 





‘¢ Nemo Cloacinz aut Eponz super astra deabus, 
‘¢ Dat solium, quamvis olidam persolvat acerram.” 


Pruden. Apotheos. 265. 


Upon which Fulgentius remarks, Vertumaum, Priapum, et deam 
stabulorum (quam Apuleius Hiponem alii Hipponam nuncupant ) 
inter semonas deos numerari, qui, tanquam celo tndigni, ob meritt 
paupertatem, celitum numero nunquam adscripti fuerunt. Fulgen- 
tius might have learned from Ovid, that one of them at least was 
admitted amongst the gods, and that for no very extraordinary 
merit,—vsed de his satis. 
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I grant we did ; but then we stopp’d in time, _ 

Nor huge’d our darling faults beyond our prime. 

O ever brief be passion’s giddy sway ! 

Let youthful follies pass, with youth, away. 

Boys we may pity, nay, perhaps, excuse: 

But Damasippus still frequents the stews, 

Though now mature in vigour, ripe in age, 

Of Czsar’s foes to check the headlong rage, 

On Tigris’ banks in burnish’d arms to shine, 

And sternly guard the Danube or the Rhine. 
The East revolts.” Ho! let the troops repair 

To Ostium, quick! ‘¢ But where’s the General ; ” 

Where! 

Go, search the taverns ; there the chief you'll find 

With cut-throats, plund’rers, rogues of every kind, 

Bier-jobbers, bargemen, drench‘d in fumes of wine, 

And Cybele’s priests, mid their loose drums, 

supine! 

Here none are less, none greater than the rest, 

Here my lord gives and takes the scurvy jest ; 

Here:all who can, round the same. table sprawl, 

And here one greasy tankard serves for all. 

Blessings of birth !—But, Ponticus, a word : 

Had you a slave, like this degenerate lord, 

What were his fate ?. your Lucan farm to till, 

Or aid the mules, to turn your Tuscan mill. 


Ver. 251. Béer-jobbers,] The fabri sandapilarum, who figure 
in this worshipful society, were people employed in furnishing the 
biers, or rather hand-barrows, on which. the bodies of such as 
were killed in the bloody sports of the amphitheatre were re- 
moved to the place of interment. The Scholiast has sandaliorum, 

but the common reading is right. 
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But Troy's great sons dispense with being good, 

And boldly sin by courtesy of blood ; 

Wink at each other’s crimes, and look for fame 

In what would tinge a cobbler’s cheek with shame. 
And have I wreak'd on such foul deeds my rage, 

That worse should yet remain to blot-nry. page !— 

See Damasippus, all his fortune lost, 

Compell'’d by want, to play a squealing. ghost ! 

While Lentulus, his brother in renown, 

Performs, with so much art, the. perjured clown, 

And suffers. with such grace, that, for his pains, 

I hold him worthy of—the cross he feigns. 

Nor must I not the thoughtless rabble blame, 

Who, lost alike to decency and shame, 

Sit with unblushing front, and calmly see 

The hired. patrician’s low buffoonery ; 


VER. 270. ————— the perjured clown,| The person, whose 
part was so well played. by. this degenerate pobleman, was a prin- 
cipal character in a ballet, or drama of action, composed by 
Nevius. . Fot a dance it- must have been:horvible enough. in all 
conscience, since the clown. (whose supposed, crime was perjury) 
was not only crucified, but set upon by wild beasts while in that 
dreadful situation, 

Juvenal might have taken the hint of recammending Lentulus 
to a real cross, from what happened at Rome in his own time; 
for Martial-tells us, that this ballet was truly, and’ bora fide per- 
formed in the amphitheatre, for the amuseinent of this detestable 
people. A malefactor (he does not seem to know for what crime) 
was actually: nailed toe cross, wtiilé'deal‘bears,-tiungry Caledonian 
bears, were let loose to devour him ! 


‘6 Nude Caledonio sic visceta prebuit urso, 

*¢ Non faisa pendens in cruce Laureolus, 
*<.Vivebant laceri membris stillantibus artus, 

4s Inque omni nusquam corpore corpus etat.”’ 


_~De Spectac. Ep. 7. 
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Smile at the Fabii’s tricks, and grin to hear 
The cuffs resound from the Mamerci’s ear ! 
Who heeds how low. they rate their blood, how 
high 2— oO He | 


No Nero drives them now their fate to try : 


+ 


, . 
" wv 


Ven. 277. Shutle, at! the Fabii’s tricks, §&e:] Juvenkal calls them 
{the Fabii) planipedes ;. buffoons of the lowest order; barefooted 
Jack-puddings, whé, stheated with’ soot and oil, dnd. dressed in 
goat skins, capered about the stage; in the intervals of the play, 
for the entertainment of.the rabble. And this was-done.by the 
descendants’ of Fabius and Maniercas'! a dereliction of every” 
honourable. feeling, that mong than justifies the indignation of our 
author. In his, subsequent. remark; too, on the conduct of the 
spectators, there is muth good ‘séns$e; since nothing ist more cer- 
tain, than that the peopld are degraded jn the voluntary degradation 
_ of their superiours ; a momentous truth, that seems to have escaped 
the observation of many princes, and many people of modern as 
well as of ancient times, 


. Ver. 280. No Nero drives them now &c.j Nero compelled four 
hundred senators, and six hundied knights, some of them of fair 
fortune, and character, to eter the lists as gladiators, encounterers 
of wild beasts, &c. ad varia arene ministeria, (Suiet. Nero, § 12.) 
To this circumstance Juvenal alludes.’ ‘From the numbers here 
mentioned, a suspicion has arisen that the. text is corrupt, and 
that for guadringentos should be read guadraginéa ; this is not 
improbable, as the amount would, even then, sufficiently tax our 
credulity. | : : : : 

To do all justice, however, to this worthy prince, it should be 
observed that he merely perfected the system which was entered 
upon by. bis predecessors, Casar seems to have had the honour 
of striking it out; as there is no earlier instance.of this scanda- 
lous prostitution, than that which occets in the account of his life 
by Suetonius: . Munere in foro depignavit Furius Leptinus stirpe 
pratoria, et Q Calpenus senator. Ludis. D. Laberius eques Ro- 
mimus mimum suum egit, &c. (Cesar,39.) The exquisitely dig- 
nified and pathetick remohstrancé of the knight, at being com- 
pelled to appear upon the stage, is still .extant:. the noblemen 
probably submitted with a better grace, at least we hear of no 
complaints that they made. a . 

Augustps, who was extravagantly fond of the amusement of the 
Circus and Amphitheatre, appears to have extended the shameful 
practice, In Cireo aurigas, cursoresque, et. confectores ferarum, 


e. 
* 
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' Fréely they come, and freely they expose. 
Their lives for hire, to grace the publick shows! 
But grant the worst: suppose the arena here, 
And there the stage ; on which would you appear ? 
The first: for who of death so much 1n dread, . 
As not to tremble more, the stage to tread ; 
Squat on his hams, in some blind nook to sit, 
And watch his mistress, in a jealous fit !— 

But 'tis not wondrous, when the Emperour tunes 
A paltry harp, the lords should turn buffoons ; 
The wonder is, they turn not: fencers too, 
Secutors, Retiarians,—AND THEY Do! 

Gracchus steps forth: No sword his thigh invests, 
No shield, nor helm,—such armour he detests, 


et nonnunquam ex nobilissima jutentute produxtt. And again: 4d 
scenicas quoque ef gladiatorias operas, etiam equitibus Romanis alt- 
quando usus est, (Suet. Aug. 43.) ‘This Emperour, however, who 
had many pretensions to decency, and some to humanity, put a 
temporary stop to the shameful practice; which was afterwards 
revived, and continued through the succeeding reigns, till it 
reached, as has been just observed, ifs highest point under Nero. 


Ver. 293. Gracchus steps forth : &c.] Our author here takes 
up the scandalous adventure of Gracchus, on which he had briefly 
touched in the second Satire.. The reader who recollects the 
lines may appreciate the horrour with which Juvenal regarded 
the transaction; since he speaks of it as surpassing in infamy a 
crime at which universal nature revolts. ; 

. Dr. Ireland, who doubted whether the. author was sincere in 
what he advanced, attributed (p. 57) his superiour indignation 
to that-spirit of aggravation which led him to treat whatever vice 
he happened. to be satirizing, as the most enormous in the cata- 
logue. I-believed then, as.I still do, that. the. poet. spoke as he 
thought, and really imagined. this last action of Gracchus to be 
his worst.. , ; . 

Every sentence, every word that drops from Juvenal, proves 
him to be a sturdy republican,.a genuine and unsophisticated 
‘patriot, who loved the honour and dignity of his ‘country, above 
his life; and felt with the deepest anguish, every act which tended 
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(Detests and spurns,) and-impudently stands 
With the. poised net and trident in his hands, 


to debas¢ her in the eyes of surrounding nations. I shall now- 
produce one of the most striking passages in Dio ; indeed, I might 
say, without fear of contradiction, in any historian extant, to 
show that this debasement was more effectually brought about by 
the gladiatorial pursuits of the young nobility, than by any other 
enormity whatever. In his sixty-first book, that writer observes 
that, amidst all the scandalous festivities and excesses of Necro, 
nothing appeared so truly flagitious and abominable, as the pros- 
titution of the male and female nobility, who exhibited themselves 
in the Orchestra, Circus, and Amphitheatre, on a footing with the 


_‘vilest of the rabble. The old and honourable families of the 


state, the Furii, the Fabii, the Porei, and the Valerii, to whose 
ancestors temples and trophies had been erected by.the publick, 
voluntarily (at least for the greatest part) submitted to this de- 
gradation, in the presence of all Rome, und of an immense con- 
course of people from every part of the empire! These, probably, 
enjoyed, with the highest relish, a spectacle that amply revenged 
the conquest of their respective countries by the ancestors of 
those who now degraded themselves for their amusement. ‘ As 
the sports and combats proceeded, the strangers pointed out to 
each other, the descendants of those great men—sdaxruacdixrey ys 
MUTES aAAMAOIG, Kab eAgyor, Maxsdores jesv, Ovr@ isis 3 re Tavares 
skyorO- “ErAnvc ds, ‘Ovl@ ca Moppis’ Linsrswras, bre ror Kaavdios* 
Enssparas, [dsc cov Awarvor’ Aciavos,- ror Auxsos’ TGnpes, toy Tlematoy® 
Kepymdonot, AQpxary POMAIOI AE TIANTAZ! c.1.§ 17. As 
they pointed them out to each other, with their fingers, the Ma- 
cedonians said,—that is the descendant of Amilius Paulus! the 
Greeks—that of Lucius Mummius ; the Sicilians, Look! there is 
Claudius Marcellus! the Epirote,—there is Appius Claudius ! 
the Asiaticks,—there is Lucius Scipio! the Iberians,—there is 
Publius Scipio! the Carthaginians,—there is Scipio Africanus ! 
and the Romans,—heavens ! THERE ARE ALL! 

It is more than probable, that Juvenal himself was present at 
these most humiliating scenes. As a spectator, we may conceive 
him to have watched the significant looks of the strangers, as their 


-fingers moved from object to object ; to have heard their whispers, 


to have noted their sneers !—Can it now be wondered at, that a 
man of his quick feelings, of his strong sensibility, should speak 
with indignation and horrour, of actions which were sure to 
spread the disgrace and ridicule of his country, as far as the wan- 
derings of the astonished visitants extended? Or, that he should 
think them superiour in infamy to the most hateful vices; which, 
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To wait the foe: and now a cast he tries, 
But misses, and, in wild confusion, flies 


however they might implicate the character of individuals, broaght 
‘no great degree of odium on the general reputation of Rome? I 
do not think it can, However this may be, the praise of con- 
sistency must, in the present case at least,‘be fully allowed him. 
In this very Satire, when he enumerates the erimes of Nero, be 
insinuates that it was not'so much his multiplied murders, as his 
publick exposure of. himself on the stage, (whereshe repeated his 
Troicks,) that exhausted the patience. of mankind, and excited 
that general insusrection, which swept him from the earth ! 

Of this enough. It now only remains to add a few words, for 


the sake of the English reader, on the weapons, manner of fight- — 


ing, &c. of these heroes of the Amphitheatre. 

Of the two combatants (who entered the lists) one was called 
Retiarius, and the other Mirmillo, or Secutor: the former was 
lightly drest ins tunick, and furnished with a trident, or three- 
forked spear, and a net, (rete,) whence his name. ‘The latter 
was armed with a helmet, shield, and short scimitar. They ap 

proached each other, the Secutor with his weapon raised, and the 
 BRetiarius with his protruded trident in his right Hand, and his. net 
open, and. ready for casting, in his left. His object was to throw 
it over the head -ef his antagonist, and entangle him.in such a 
manner, as te render. him an easy prey. If he failed in his at- 
tempt, he had no resource but flight, for whieh his dress was well 
adapted ; and during which, he endeavoured to:collect-and pre« 
pare his net for & second throw 1—if the Sevutor: evertook him 
before this was done, is fate was inevitable, wnless- he were saved 
by the interposition of.the.spectators, which ‘sometimes happened. 
It is not easy, at this distance of time, to say whether one of 
these charaeters was looked upon as ‘less - respectable than the 
other, or not :—but Juvenat seems to direct some of his indignation 
' at Gracchus, for choosing the part of the Retiafindy instead of 
that of: the Secutor: perhaps it was less dangerous ;' it was cer- 
tainly more impudent, for it afforded no means of cofieealing the 
face ; since we know, from Suetonius, that the drivelling Claudius 
took a cruel pleasure in putting the Retiarii to death-upon par- 
ticular accasions, that he might have the diabolical satisfaction of 
remarking the successive changes in their expiring countenanees ! 
Gracchus, howeyer, seems to have been determined in his choice 
‘more by cowardice, than impudence; as he did ‘not merely rely 
upon being recognised by his features, which, as he was of one of 
the most distinguished families in Rome, could not but be well 
known ; but was even base enough to enter the lists in the mag- 
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Around the Cirque; and, anxious to be known, 
Lifts his bare face, with many a piteous moan. 
“°Tis he! ‘tis he! I know the Salian vest, 
‘* With golden fringes, pendant from the breast, 
_“ The Salian bonnet, from whose: pointed crown: 
‘The glittering ribands float redundant down. 
‘‘ O spare him, spare !”—The brave Secutor heard, 
And, blushing, stopp’d the chase; for he preferr'd 
Wounds, death itself, to the contemptuous swile, 
Of conquering one so noble, and—so vile! 

Who, Nero, so depraved, if choice were free, 
To hesitate ‘twixt Seneca and thee ? 


nificent hat and tunick of the Salii, or priests of ilars, of whom 
he was probably the chief. | . 

With respect to the Mirmillo; ‘ he was so called,” says Ma- 
dan, after some of the commentators, “ from pup.@ Cmyrmus) an 
ant;” a derivation that pleases him wonderfully, for he gives it 
again in the sequel. He was called so, however, from popuvaS 
(mormylus,) a spotted fish, asar@ sx9us, (Oppian Halieut. lib. 1. 
100,) a representation of which formed the crest of his helmet. 
Hence the chant of the Retiarius, mentioned by Festus: ‘* 1 do 
not want to catch you, I only want to catch your fish ; what are 
you afraid of ?” ‘This, as Stephano observes, “is but a scurvy 
tune: to sing at a man’s funeral ;” but it had, apparently, as-much 
musick a3 wit init. - 

Polyzenus and Festus derive the origin of the Retiarius from 
Pittacus, one of the seven sages of Greece, who fought in this 
manner with Phryno: traov ds ax poroppyias wpoonaAscapare Te 
Opus adrsvTinny avarhaGws oxsuyy, Curndvaus nas Ty ey auDibancrey 
weptears, Tn spre de xa cw Eipidly sores xaos anne. Lib. x11t. 
Here is sagacity with a witness ! but the practice was undoubtedly 
very ancient, for Herodotus speaks of it as existing among the 
Persians : *‘ there are some of them,” says he, (the ‘Sagarte) 
‘“‘ who, when they come to engage, cast a rope with a kind of gia 
at the end of it, on the enemy, and thus endeavour to entangle 
and draw him into their. power.” From these people, and their 
manner of fighting, came inost probably the Greek word Zapyam, 
a sort of coarse basket. 


Ver. 309. Who, Nero, so depraved, $c.| Every one knows 
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Whose crimes, so much have they all crimes out- - 


done, 
Deserve more serpents, apes, and sacks, than one. 


hat Seneca was put to death by Nero, on a charge of being con- 

cerned in Piso’s conspiracy, of which he was confessedly innocent. 
It was reported at Rome, Tacitus says, (Ann. xv. 65,) that the 
conspirators, after having made use of Piso to destroy Nero, in- 
tended to make away with Piso bimself, (For what should we gain, 
said the chief of them, Subrius’ Flavius, by exchanging a harper 
for a tragedian ? alluding to Piso’s having appeared on the stage,) 
and raise Seneca to the vacant seat. It is to this circumstance, 
which seems to have escaped the commentators, that Juvenal 
alludes: I must, -however, be permitted to add, that if the con- 
spirators really entertained such an idea, they were the weakest 
of men; for Seneca (to say nothing of his age and infirmities) 
was too unpopular to have held the undisturbed possession, of the 
einpire for a day. 

With respect to Seneca, it is his fortune to have been 4 at the 
Fair of good names, and to have bought a reasonable commodity 
of them ;” for, exclusive of our author, who evidently thought 
highly of him, and appears to have been a very diligent reader of 
his works, several ancient writers have been lavish in his praise : 
and I have somewhere read that St. Jerom put him into the 
catalogue of saints.* Yet we shall look in vain into the history of 





*«‘ The writer to whom you refer seems to have used. the 
term (saint) without much consideration. In Jerom’s time, [t 
was applied to Christians at large, as a general distinction from 
the Pagans. Indeed it was given to those who had not yet re- 
ceived baptism, but who looked forward to it, and were therefore 
‘called candidates of the faith. It could be only a charitable ex- 
tension of this term which led Jerom to place Seneca among the 
sancti; for he still calls him a Stoick philosopher. The case is, 
‘that in the time of Jerom certain letters were extant, which were 


said to have passed between Seneca and St. Paul. In one of 
these, the former had expressed a wish, that he were to the | 


Romans what Paul was to the Christians. This Jerom seems to 
have interpreted as an Evangelical sentiment. He -therefore 
placed Seneca among the ecclesiastical writers, and saints ;—in 
other words, he presumptively styled him. a-Christian, though not 
born of Christian parents,"—-Dr, Ireland. 


Pa od 
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“.Orestes slew his mother.” True; but know, 
The same effects from different causes flow: 
He slew her, to avenge his father’s death, 
(High in the festal hour deprived of breath >). 


his life for any extraordinary number of virtuous or - praiseworthy 
actions. 

‘His first exploit was corrupting the daughter of Germanicus, 
for which he was driven into banishment ; and: I should conjec- 
ture, from the obtrusive and never-ending boasts .of the magna- 
nimity with which he endured it, that Ovid himself did nat bear 
his exile much more impatiently than this impassable Stoick, 
He flattered Claudius, and still more grossly bis favourite, Poly- 
bius, in order to obtain his recall; and as soon as he had suc- © 
ceeded, forgot the latter, and betrayed the former. He then 
joined the virtuous Nero, whom he took care to supply with a ‘ 
Mistress, in his persecution of Agrippina, his great patroness; and 
when her son, not long afterwards, put her to death, he was more 
than suspected of drawing up the palliating account of it. 

A better moralist than Seneca hath said, ‘‘ He who maketh 
haste to be rich, shall not be innocent.” This was notoriously 
our philosopher’s case. Juvenal gives him the epithet of predives 
in his tenth Satire.. Dio attributes the insurrection of the Britons, 
in a great measure, to his avarice and rapacity; and P. Suilius. 
appears, from Tacitus, to haye attacked him on this head, with a 
violence which no common arts of enriching himself could have 
provoked. ‘* By what system of ethicks has this professor, in less 
than four years, amassed three hundred million sesterces? His 
snares are spread through all the city; last wills and testaments 
are his quarry, and the rich, who have no children; are his prey. 
Italy is overwhelmed, the provinces are exhausted ; and he is still 
unsatisfied !” Annal. XITr. 42. 

His behaviour too, after he perceived the decline of Nero's 
favour, was pusillanimous; and his affected resignation of his 
unbounded wealth, pitiful in the extreme. He did not, indeed, 
- imitate the elder Brutus, for what Juvenal-calls the time of bearded 
kings, was past; but he feigned himself sick, and intirm, and lived 
on spring water, and bread baked under his own eye. Ina word, 
I can discover little amiable in his life ; and in his boasted death, 
scarcely any thing more than a fond ‘and over-weening anxiely 
to make an exhibition of it. | 

None of our writers have entered into the character of Seneca 
with more discrimination than Massinger, who was .very con- 
yersant with his works, and who, in the Maid of Honour, describes 
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At heaven’s command :—-but, in his wildest mood, 
Poison’d no kindred, shed no consort’s blood, 


him in these admirable lines: * Thus”—recapitulating some of 
his stoical paradoxes— | 


‘¢ Thus Seneca, when he wrote it, thought.—But then 
“ Felicity courted him; his wealth exceeding . 

‘¢ A private man’s ;, happy i in the embraces 

‘¢ Of his chaste wife Paulina ; his house full 

s Of children, clients, servants, flattering friends, 

*¢ Soothing his i -positions ;———-then, no doubt, 

sé He held, and did believe, this. But no sooner 

‘¢ The prince's frowns and jealousies had thrown him - 
«¢ Out of security’s lap, and a centurion 

“¢ Had offer’d him what choice of death he pleased, 

“¢ But told him, die he must ; when straight the-ermour 
‘¢ Of his so boasted fortitude fell off, 

<¢ Complaining of his frailty.” 


His writings, even those which Massinger beautifully calls ‘¢ his 
lip-positions,” where they aye not top free, are, to me at least, 
excellent; it ig plensant to see so poor & pedant as Aulus Gellius 
affect to treat them with contempt! 


Ver. 812. Deserve more serpents, aties; and sacks, than one.] 
Parricides, by the Roman law, were sewn up ina ‘sack, With these 
and other unfortunate: creatures, and thrown: into the “nearest 
river, or the sea. See Sat. xitr. 

‘It is scarcely possible to understand the -hext five and-twenty 
lines, without a constant reference to the ‘life of Neto, of: whose 
‘more than bedlamite follies and: crimes they ‘cotitain an ‘enu- 
meration. 


Ver. 317. At heaven’s command :—~—] An allusion to this pas- 
sage of the Electra; . 


2 erarjuey Seana” ce yas aweeues 
Aixy: naSapres ep Ge Sew wppnjcer@-, 


j 


In the comparison here instituted between the insane Orestes, and 
the sane Nero, if, as one of the commentators well observes, such 
- awretch can be called sane, the advantage is infinitely on the 
side of the former. They’ both murdered their ‘mothers ; ‘but 
what was in Orestes ai act of divine retribution, (since antiquity 
represents Clytemnestra as farewarned by heaven of the fate that 
awaited her, if she imbrued her hands-in her husbanid’s blood,) 
was in Nero an act of gratuitous cruelty’; for Agrippina had 
done him no injury, nay, had been guilty of the greatest crimes 
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Buried no poniard in.a sister's throat, 


Sung on no publick stage, no Troicxs- wrote.’ 
Tuts topt his frantick crimes! TH1s roused man- 
For what could Galba or Virginius find, jkind: 
In the dire annals of his bloody reign, 

That call’d for vengeance in a louder strain ? 

Lo here, the arts, the studies that engage 

The world’s great lord! on every foreign stage 
To prostitute his voicé for base renown, 


And ravish from the Greeks a parsley crown! 


to pave his way to the empire, Waving this, however, says — 


Juvenal, Orestes, uiad as he was, did not poison his relations, (as 


Nero poisoned Domitia and Britannicus,) nor kill his sister, (as 
Nero killed Antonia,) nor murder his wife, (as Nero murdered 


Octayia;) nor appear upon the stage, (as Nero did in several 


“places,) nor write verses on the burning of Troy. ‘Here the poet 
‘suddenly breaks off the patallel for the sake of observing that, 
‘savage as the Emperour’s conduct was, he could not go ‘hey ond 


this ‘last act of baseness, The commentators, not entering into 


* the feelings of Juvenal, cannot conceive how this could ‘ up his 


crimes.” ‘Some of them, therefore, suppose that he alludes to 
Nerov’s recitation of his Troicks while Rome was burning ; wiich 
Suetonius and Xiphilinus, though with some variation in the cir- 
cumstances, concur in affirming that he did: Hoc incendium e 
turri Meceuatiana prospect¢ns, letusque flamme, ut’ aicbat, pul- 
chritudine, &xwow Ili, in ilo suo scenico habitu.decantavit. Nero 
38. And Xiph: Nepwv s¢ Te To axpoy 7H warals amadn, xcs ™ 
oxauny ‘ony adaagpdieny AaSwy, nosey GAworv, WS per alle: eAeyin, Tase, we 
as inpare, Pons. ‘Lib: Ixii. § 18. 

Others tigain imagine that the author alludes to the report of 
this profligate madman having set Rome on fire, (for the sake of 
illustrating his subject,) a circumstance which, whether true or 
not, was generally credited in our author's time; and with which, 
indeed, Nero was charged to his face by Subrius Flavius, who 
suffered with Seneca; and whose dying words Tacitus seems in- 
clined, and in my opinion, not without reasyn, to prefer to those 
of the philosopher. Ann. xv. 67. But I am persuaded, (see 
p. 278,) that the author meant to speak only of his reciting his 
poem in.publick, which we know he did at the Pentaetericon, | and 
uther festivals. ; 
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O, place the trophies of a song so sweet, 
On the Domitii’s brows! befote their feet, 


Ver. 329. O, place the trophies &c.] “ It were but an over- 
plus,” Holyday observes, “ to fill the reader with tle base and sce- 
nical behaviour of Nero, both in Italie and Greece ; the dishonour 
being as known, as the empire, he dishonour’d. Wherefore I leave 
him to the jeere of our satyrist.” I cannot help saying a word, 
however, on his singular choice of characters; the parts which he 
chiefly delighted to perform, would have suited Bottom to a 
miracle; they were truly ‘ parts to tear a cat in:” being, ex- 
clusive of those enumerated by Juvenal, Hercules raving mad, 
(Edipus murdering his father, Orestes stabbing his mother, &c. &c. 

With respect to Menalippe, the only piece on the list, whose 
subject is not known to every schoolboy, Nero appears to have 
_ been directed to it solely by his love of the sciences. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says, that Euripides wrote a play of the Wise 
Menalippe, ms copys Muvadwwns, of which this is the plot: The 


young lady, in spite of her wisdom, had an amour with Neptune, 


to whom -she bore twins; these she contrived to hide in her 
father’s cow-house, where he soon after foynd them. In the 
simplicity of his heart, the good man took them for a monstrous 
production of one of his cows, and was about to commit them to 
the flames; when his ‘ wise daughter” stept in, and by a long 
series of reasoning equally vague and dull, convinced the poor old 
king that they were the natural produce of the animal, and thus 
fortunately saved them both! 

— Stis probable, that what the poet here affects to recommend 
to the Emperour, i is merely a recapitulation of what was actually 
done, There is no account, indeed, of his having laid his tragiek 
properties at the feet ofhis fathers’ and grandfathers’ (the Domitii’ s) 
, statues, though the circumstance 1s far from being unlikely ; but 
the suspension of his harp to the ‘ colossal marble” is an histo- 
rical fact: CITHARAM autem, (says Suet. Nero 12,) @ judicibus 
ad se delatam, adoravit, ferrique ad Augusti statuam jussit. 

There is still some doubt among the commentators, whether 
Nero might not have graced his own statue with this immortal 
instrument. ' Both Pliny and Suetonius say that he erected one 
of prodigious height and magnitude: but as this seems to have 
been of brass, and that mentioned by Juvenal is expressly said to 
-be of marble, I’see no room for hesitation. 

The fate of Nero’s Colossus is worth noticing. After his death, 
the senate, in a fit of virtuous resentment, which generally seized 
them at the accession of a new family, whipt off that prince's 
head from it, and put on one of Apollo; this preserved its situation 
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The mask and ‘pall of old Thyestes lay, 
And Menalippé! while, in proud display, 
From the colossal marble of thy sire, | 
Depends, the boast of Rome, thy conquering lyre! 
Cethegus ! Catiline ! whose: ancestors 
Were nobler born, or higher rank’d, than yours ? 
Yet ye-conspired, with more than Gallick hate, 
To wrap in midnight flames this hapless state : 
‘On men and gods your barbarous rage to pour, 
And deluge Rome with her own children’s gore: . 
Horrvurs, that call’d, indeed, for vengeance dire, 
For the pitch'd coat and stake, and smouldering fire! 
But Tully watch’d—your league in silence broke, 
And crush'd. your impieus arms, without a stroke. 
Yes he, poor Arpine, of no name at home, 
And scarcely rank’d among the knights, at Rome, 
Secured the trembling town, placed a firm guard 
In every street, and toil’d in every ward :— 


until the reign of Commodus, who removed it in its turn, to make 
way for a head of himself! It must be confessed, that Apollo 
had, some how or other, got into a very worshipful line ; and it 
would, perhaps, have puzzled his godship, and all his oracles to 
boot, to determine precisely whether he derived most honour 
from his immediate successour or predecessor. 


Ver. 342, the pitch’d coat and stake, 5-c.] This was the 
punishment of incendiaries. I hope Juvenal meant this as a tacit 
kind of testiniony-to the innocence of the Christians, (at that 
time universally acknowledged,) respecting the charge of setting 
fire to Rome}; of: which they were accused by Nero, and in con- 
sequence of it, put to death in.great numbers. (p. 27.) He seems 
to say, You Catiline and Cethegus, who actually conspired to 
burn the city, really merit that dreadful punishment which was 
so unjustly inflicted upon the Christians,—aust quod liceat tunica 
puntre motesta ! 
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And thus, within the walls,.the cown obtain’d 
More fame for Tully, than Octavius gain’d, 
At Actium and Philippi, from a sworp, 
Drench'd in. the eternal stream by patriots pour'd! 
For Rome, free Rome, hai!'d him, with loud acclaim, 
THe FaTHer‘or w1s Country—glorigus, name! 
Another Arpine, hired the ground to- till; . 
Sick of the plough, forsook his‘native bill, 


Ver. 354. The Father or nts Country—] Parens et 
Patér Patria. The founder and father of his country. This ho- 
nourable title was conferred’ on Cicero, ‘after his detection and 
defeat of Catiline’s conspiracy. There is a strong and charac- 
teristick trait of thé steri tepibdlié¢an in the epithet libera, (free,) 
which is not applied. to Rame; as the criti¢ks think; ga account. 
of her recent delivery from the machinations of the. conspirators ; 
but rather to stigmatizé her situation-undér the E:mperours, where 
our author considered her, and justly, as in & state, of sjavery. 
The title of Pater Patrie was given to Augustus, and afterwards, . 
to several of his successours: but Cicero was the first, and indeed 
last, to, whom it was given by Fuge Rome; the only circom- 
stance, in the manly and independent spirit of Juvenal, that made 
it of any estimation. pape 

LiBeERa is used with the same feelings in v. 309 ;—“* if choice 
were FREE :” It must have been those flashes of uncontrollable 
indignation at the fallen state of his country, and not a sagcastick 
complunent.to a fyvourte dancer, thdt occasioned his removal 
from, Rome,, oe, Fe, oa 
. |The cowy of Cicero and the sworn of Angustus are .strik- 
ingly contrasted. .Jt must be ‘admitted, that this .Emperour was, 
at one period of-his |jfe, toa lawisis ef human bloods but his cle- 
mency was mare fatal, perhaps, to.our author's cause, than his 
cruelty, Juvenal, however, was ho, compromiser; he hafed Au- 
gustus, even worse than Sit Willidin Jones, and, indeed, with | 
suriewhat more reason, |, vy, _ 

Ver. 355. Another Arpine, 56.] -Arpinum was a little tows 
of the Volsci, situated in-.tee, north of what is now:called the 
Campagas. Kelice ; and still retaining sits aneient: name. © Speak- 
ing of this plage, Valerius Manimns. nemasks, thet:it had the sin- 
gular fortune of producing, :two-of tha’ greatest characters of the 
age, in a cultivator of literature, and a despiser of it; in.a Cicere 
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And join'd the camp ; there, if his axe was slow, — 
Thevine-twig whelk'd his back with many a blow; - 
And yet, when the fierce Cimbri threaten’'d Rome 
With swift and'scarcely evitable saom, 

Thig man, in the.dread hoyr, to.save her rosey 
And turn’d the nmpending ‘ruin op ‘her.foes! 
-For-which,- while rayening birds devpur'd the slain, 
And their huge bones lay whitening on the plain, 
His high-boyn colleague to his worth gave way, ° 
And took, well pleased, the secandary hay. 

The Decii ‘were plebeians; mean their name, 
And mean the parent stock from which they came: 
Yet they devoted,.in-the trying hour, 

Their heads to Earth, and cach infernal Power; 


and a Marivs-—With respect to the latter, ju nal _Tepresents 
him as a labouring hind, or ploughman, in hie “he é agrees with 
Plutarch,-aad others 3 Vellétus, hewevor, says. that lié was bern 
equestri loco; but this is contrary to his own declaration ; Lip- 
sius, therefore, for, eguestr: would read, agresd}, whic ig. spot QIniss 5 
but the errour probably lies, deeper. 


Ver. 365. His high-born colleague] This was Q. ‘Catalus, a 
tan of extraosdinary taerit, and one.of.the speakers -in Cicero’s 
Dial, de Orat. He does not ,apppar.to have gained much by his 
complacency to..Marius; being - afterwards harkargusly put to 
death by the ferocious old man. 

Some apquyaintance with the earlier part of the Roman. history 
is necessary,.to the understanding of the..remainder,of this Satire; 
of this the reader is presumed to be in possession. ; Were it other- 
wise, the illustration of every trivial event here, raentioned, would 
be insufferably tedious, as I should be reduced to copy whale 
pages of what the commonest school-book will supply. 


Vaa,. 369; Y, et they devated,, &c.| It.was. ancieptly suppesed, 
that if the leader of ap, axmy would cansgnt 1Q.DRVOTEs on sactie 
fice, himself to Basth’ and the infernal deities, ;the misfortunes 
which might, otherwive, befall his. party would, by. that pious and 
patrigtick act, be, transferred to-his enemies. The form of devote- 
aent,, waich is very solemn and awful, is to be found i in Livy; 3 as 
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And by that solemn act, redeem’d from fate, | 
Auxiliars, legions, all the Latian state ;. 
More prized than those they saved, in heaven’s 
just estimate ! 
And him; who graced the purple which he wore, 
The last good king of Rome, a bondmaid bore. 
The Consul’s sons, while storms vet shook the 
‘State, 
And Tarquin thunder'’d vengeance at the gate, 
Who should, to crown the labours of their sire, 
Have dared what Cocles, Mutius, might admire, 
And she, who mock’d the javelins whistling round, 
And swam the Tiber, then the empire’s bound ; 
Had at the tyrant’s feet the city laid, 
But that a slave their dark designs betray’d.— 
For ut their tears the grateful matrons shed, 
- While the stern father, on each filial head 


is the story of the Decii, who, father, son, and grandson, all fell. 
in this manner, glorious but mistaken sacrifices ta the interests of 
their country. 


Ven. 375. The last good king of Rome a bondmaid bore,] Ane 
cilla natus ; Juvenal is sufficiently complaisant to the good king: 


for it appears from the best authorities, that he was not only born . .- 


of a servant, but of a servant born of a servant; the lowest degree 
of servitude, Livy pleasantly makes him descended from a cap- 
tive maid ; so does Dryden i in the passage before us : undoubtedly, 
@ princess in disguise ; 
“« Regium certe genus, et penates 
‘6 Meeret iniquos !” 


Ver. 380. And she, who mock’d §c.} This was Clelia, one of 
the hostages who made her escape from Porsenna. Madan thinks 
that the slave mentioned in the next lines was bewailed by the 
matrons “as the sad cause of their sons’ death.”‘ He seems to 
have a very incompetent idea of the matrons of that early age: 
they bewailed him as one of their patrons ; they bewaited him, in 
short, as they did Brutus, and the other assertors of their liberty. 
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Pour'd Rome's just vengeance,—forfeit to the laws, 
And the first sacrifice to freedom’s cause ! 

For me, who nought but innate worth admire, 
I'd rather vile Thersites were thy sire, 
So thou wert like Achilles, and couldst wield 
Vulcanian arms, the terrour of the field, 
Than that Achilles should thy father be, 
And, in his offspring, vile Thersites see. 

And yet, how high soe’er thy pride may trace 
The long-forgotten founders of thy race, 
Still must the search with that asylum end, 
From whose polluted source we all descend. 
Haste then, the inquiry haste ; secure to find 
Thy sire some vagrant slave, some bankrupt hind, 
Some—but I mark the kindling glow of shame, 
And will not shock thee with a baser name. 








Oe 





SATIRE DX. 


NO. post. of Juvenat e.worka has given such offence as this,Sgtire ; 
tn which he is accused of speaking too openly of that most execrable 
practice, in which the aactents, to their eternal shame, so universally 
indulged. 
Vice, as Pope has well observed, 
‘¢ Vice is a monster of so foul a mien, 
‘¢ That to be hated, needs but to be seen ;” 


but we fear to strip her, and thus conceal half her enormity. Ju- 
venal had no such apprehensions: he, therefore, exhibits her in all 
the deformity of nakedness, and the spectacle strikes us with disgust 
and horrour. Far from him was the idea of corrupting the heart, 
of inflaming the passions, by a partial exposure of the profligacy 
he censures : no, his aim was direct, and his immediate purpose, to 
impress the minds of others with the same loathing he himself felt 
for a crime, which to name is to erecrate. 

This is no place to enter into the disputes respecting the propriety 
of his object : granting it, however, to be legitimate, he will be uni- 
versally allowed to have pursued tt with no ordinary degree of dex- 
terity and success. 

The Satire consists of a dialogue between himself and one Na- 
volus, an enfranchised slave; a poor wretch, who, from a kind of 
jester or dabbler in small wit for a meal, had become what is called 
@ man of pleasure ; and thence, by a regular gradation, a dependent 
of some wealthy debauchee, (here named Virre,) who made him sub- 
servient to his unnatural passions ; and in return, starved, insulted, 
hated, despised, and discarded him! This miserable object Juvenal 
rallies with infinite spirit, on his disconsolate appearance ; and, by 
an affected ignorance of the cause, engages him to enter into a 
detailed account of his infamous life. The gravity with which this 
ts done constitutes, in the opinion of Gibbon, the whole pleasantry 
of the Satire. Pleasantry is not the word. There 1s a loathsome- 
ness in Navolus’s part of the dialogue, which, though admirably 
calculated for the end our author had in view, never yet excited one 
agreeable sensation ; and, in at of Juvenal, a vein of keen and 
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sarcastick ridicule, which may induce us to share kis indignation, 

but cannot create mirth. This, however, is far from being the only 
merit of the prece ; it has many beostifel and viany mora passages, 
exclusive of the grand and important lesson, which, whether Juvenal 


meant it or not, tt ts our duty to gather from it ; that a life of sin 


ts a life of slavery, that those, who embrace it for the sake of profit, 


are d ta their cmancpated from th from day to day, till tn age they 
sigh to be Si 


tarily adopted, ted, tnd from which, while they view it with eyes of 
ae th Gnd despair, they have no longer strength or resolution to 


: therefore, in the words of Divine Wisdom, “ they shall eat of , 


the fruits of ther own way, and be filled with their own devices,” 


rom that state of misery which they volun. . 


_ SATIRE Ix, 


JUVENAL, NEVOLUS., 


Vv. 1—10. 


Juv. Sait drooping, Nzvolus! Do, prithee, say 
W hat means this show of grief from day to day, 
This copy of flay’d Marsyas ?° what dost, thou 
With such a rueful face, and such a brow, 

As Ravola wore, when caught—Not so cast down 
Look’d Pollio, when, of late, he search’d the town, 
And, proffering treble use, from friend to friend, 
Found none so foolish, or so mad, to lend! 

. But seriously, for thine’s a serious case, 
Whence came those sudden wrinkles in thy face? 


Ver. 3. This capy of flay’d Marsyas ?] The story of Marsyas, 

. who was overcome by Apollo i in a musical contest, and afterwards 

flayed alive by him for his presumption, is known to every school- 

boy. Juvenul here alludes to a very celebrated statue of this 

baffled champion, which stood in the Forum, so thet the com- 
_ parison must have been sufficiently striking. 


Ver. 6. Pollio, §&c.] We find this liberal-hearted gentleman 
. again in the eleventh Satire; but his circumstances do not seem 

to have improved in the interval, for he is there reduced to pawn 
his last article of value for a dinner. 


y 
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I knew thee once, a gay, light-hearted slave, 
Contented with the little fortune gave ; 
A sprightly guest, of-every table free, 
And famed for modish wit’and repartee. 
-_Now all’s revers'd: dejected is thy mien, 
Thy locks are like a tangled thicket seen; 
And every limb, once smooth’d with nicest care, 
Rank with neglect, a shrubbery of hair! —_ [look, 
What dost thow With that. dul, dead, wither'd 
Like some old debauchee, long ague-shook ? 
All is not well within; for still we find 
The face the unerring index of the mind, 
And as THis feels or fancies joys or woegy 
Twat pales with sorrow, or with rapture glows, 
What must I think ? too sure, the scene is changed, 
And thoa from thy old course of life estrarigéd : 
For late, as I remember, at all haunts . 
Where dames of fashion flock to hire gallants, 
‘At Isis and at Ganimede’s abodes, _ | 
At Cybele’s, dread mother of the gods, 
Ver: 11. I knew thee onte, a gay, light-hearted slate, §é.] Tn 
the original jt is, pernain eguttem, an_ expression which might be 
rendered a slave-burn knight, but which even thus would convey 


but little meaning to the English reader. The Romans frequently 
gaye the slaves born in their houses, (who were generally spoiled 
“by indulgence,) out of petulant familidrity or fondness; thé rfame 
of equites—just as our dncestots givo the title of Sir tb théir 
omestick, priests and’ chaplains. It #8 ‘to thid enpridé of the 
omans, that Milton diludes, in his dispute with Salfidsius: He 
calls him, in the Defensio, mancipium équestre, eqdes éhrasthlatitts, 
&e. J have not found thié noticed by his editors. 
VER. 29. AL Isis and dt Gdniede’s dbodds; | 
son op ny, At Chybele’s; §c.] This enittthération of téthpled toa 
secrated fo thé parposds of debauchery, présetitd 2 frightful pictute 
of the state of morals at Rome. It Kuyt bé confessed; indeed, 


. 
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ays at, chaste Ceres, (for af.sgame they spurn, 
A even her, temples naw,.te brpthels tarn,), 
None was so fawed: the fayonrites of the town, - : 
Baffled, alike in bupingss, and. renown, ==; 
Murmuring retired; wiyess, SAREE HTK. thy) 
OWN, 


AN. if the truth, gus. come, not they algae, Lyets, 


Right: and to.spme thintrade-has answer dy 
But ot tomes. for what is,alf 1 gel? 2 


A drugget, cloak, to, save mY GOWN. from, rajn, 
Coarse in its texture, dingy in its grain, 


And a few pieces of the ‘ second vein |” 


that the name of, some, of those dete dogs nots Beth piles 
of much pirity in their votaries: we need not, therefore, be 
greatly surprise(t at: the use which was made of,'the templd .of- 
Ganimege,. or of, Cy, le, or. of Isis, who, as Ovid, s ‘Ss hed me 
many ‘women what ie herself wis tot J upiter : ee fie Céres, th nd 
patroness of chastity, whose -hallowedi ‘allets it. was. unlawfal fox 
any suspected: person to bind, or to touch, that her temple, 
should be prostituted i the seme ch S Shemieti ae sulicently: 
proves that the city must. now have ‘been in the lest ‘stage af de~ 
pravity. 

This horrible desecration could not escape the notice of the 
first Christians, who, speak of it with. an inblignant freedom not 
unworthy. of Juvenal himself. W4i autem, gays, Minucius Felix, 
magis @ sacerdotibus, quam inter aras et delu ra conducuntur stus 
pra, tractantur lenocinia, adulteria megitantur 2, > _frequentits deni- 
que an aedituorum cellulis, quam tn ipsts * seoyas to he een libido 


ipsis plerague adituorum et ne eecdetun tenis, sub iisdem 
vittis, et apicibus, ef PUTTS, | thure 2 flagrante, libidinem ex 
pungi, gc. 


VER. A, ee af the ' ‘* second: vein. ?”) Keneque 
secunda, t. e. says Grangeus, guod nostri nor .amplius argentum 
vocant, sed billon. Silver, _ adulterated with brass below the 
standard ; base metal, in s hort, 
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FATE GOVERNS ALL. Fate, with full Sway, presides | 


Even o'er those parts which modest nature hides ; 

' And little, if her genial influence fail, 

Will vigour stead, or boundless powers avail. 
Though Virro, gloating on your naked charms, 
Foam with desire, and woo you to his arms 

With many a soothing, many a flattering phrase— 


For your curs’d pathicks have such winning ways! _ 


But mark this prodigy, this mass impure ' 
Oflust and avarice! ‘“ Let us, friend, be sure: 


‘‘ I’ve given thee this, and this;—now count the 


sums, ' : [comes 
(He counts, and woos the while,) ‘‘look, love! it 
‘ To five sestertia, five! now, look again, 
‘¢ And see how much it overpays thy pain.” 
What! ‘ overpays ?” Is it then nothing, pray, 
To rake into the filth of yesterday ?— 
But you, forsooth, are fair, and form'd for love, 
- And worthy of the cup and couch of Jove !— 
Will you relieve a client, you, who grudge. 
A doit to feed the miserable drudge 
That toils in your disease !—see, see, my friend, 
The blooming youth, to whom we presents send 


' Ver. 42. Fate GOVERNS ALL.] Etiam, says Farnaby, plea- 
santly enough, etiam ormxsCes cineedus iste scarabeus / He does so; 
and it is in character. I see no reason, therefore, to give these 
reflections, as some do, to Juvenal. 


Ver. 49, For your curs’d pathicks §c.] This verse, in the 


origmal, is parodied from a line in the Odyssey—avros yap 


eParxstas avdpa ordnpos ; ; which had, gbefore this, been imitated, as 
Rigaltius observes, in the following epigram :. 


Mayrns “Hpexasuros #001 erodos® BTS ordngor 
Tlsrpe, Wve pee o FOV KAAS BDsARO{L8906. 
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Upon the Female Calends, or the day 
Which gave him birth; in what a lady-way 
He takes our favours, as he sits in state, 
And sees adoring crowds besiege his gate! 
Insatiate sparrow! whom do your domains, 
Your numerous hills await, your numerous plains ; 
Regions, which such a tract of land embrace, | 
That kites are tired within the unmeasured space? ~ 
For you the purple vine luxuriant glows | 
On Trifoline's plain, and on Misenus’ brows’; 
And hollow Gaurus, from his fruitful hills, - 
Your spacious vaults with generous nectar fills. 
What were it then, a few poor roods to grant ~ 
To one so worn with letchery and want? ~ 
Sure yonder female, with the child she bred, 
The dog their playmate, and their little shed, 
Had with more justice been conferr’d on me, 
Than on a cymbal-beating debauchee! _ 
I'm troublesome” you say, when I apply, 
« And give, give, give! is my eternal cry.”— 
But house-rent due, solicits to be sped, 
But my sole slave, importunate for bread, 
Follows the, clamouring in as loud a tone 
As Polyphemus, when his prey was flown. 


Ver. 64, Upon the Female Calends, §c.] He speaks of. the 
' Matronalia, a festival instituted in honour of the women, for their 
meritorious exertions in putting an end to the Sabine war, It 
fell upon the first of March, which, therefore, Juvenal elegantly 
. €alls the Female Calends. On this day, as well as on their birth- - 
day, the ladies'sat at home inggreat solemnity, and received from 
their husbands, admirers, and friends, such presents as were pe- 
¢uliarly adapted to their sex. The satire here is obvious, 


Ver. 86. 





clamouring in ae loud a tone 
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Nor will this. one. suffice,. the :toil’s: tao. great ;. 

Another must be baught; and. both maust, eaf, | 

W hat shall Isay, when cold. December, blows, 

And theirbare limbs shrink at.the driving snows, 

What shall ['say, their drooping hearts.to.cheer ? 

‘« Be merry, boys, the, spring will soon he here!” - 
‘But though my, other merits you, deny, | . 

Oag. yet, you. must alow—that, had, not], | 

I, your devated client, lent. my, aid,, 

Y our. wife:had.to this hour remain’d:a, maid, 

You know what. motives, urged me to the. deed; 

And, what. yan. promised, could] but. succeed :——. 

Oft in my arms the flying, fair I. canght, 

And back to yaur cold, bed, reluctayt, bronght 


As Palyponus, $c.) | 





-appellat puer unicus, yt Polyphemi 
“Lata acies, postquam solers evasit Ulysses.” 


Postquam is the reading of Grangeus: for per quam, and, as I 


think, the. true one, Those whowre cups; to. sae how strangely 
men can wander on a, plain subject, may turn to Holyday, wha 
has collected the opinions of the criticks on this passage. Fiigal- 
tius, the learned Rigaltiusy, as he truly calls him,.supposes Nar 
volus to mean, that the eye of Polyphemus was so broad, that 
Ulysses escaped’ through itt This they all atlow to be very foolish’; ; 
but then they say, it is quite in character, and suftable to, she 
stupidity of Navolus, But Nzvolus is not stupid: he appears to 
be a kind of rustick Touchstone; with faculties, indeed, some 
what confused and enfeebled by a long course of execrable de- 
bauchery, but with a’brain still ‘* crammed with strange places 
of obsesvation, the which he quotes.” 

To retarn to the original. ‘There is, surely, no great viakence 
| done to the Latin idiom, in rendering lata acies Polyphemé, the 
broad-eyed Polyphemes: the rest is clear enough, Juvenal, whe 
frequently amuses himeelf with thg hypevboles of Homer, hes.a 
little fling here, not much peshaps to. the credit of his taste, at 
the bellewing of.the Cyclops after his eye.was put out ie-gnd this 
qs the whole purport, of the comparison, 
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Ev'n Whey she'd-canoell'd: ail: Her former’ vows} 
And now was signing to arfothei" Spouse... 
W hat pains it cbst to set-this matter right,- 
While you'stood-whithpering at-the-deortall night, 
J .spabé:to:tell::—a friend: ike mie, has- tied. 
Full many a knot when ready to divide. 
' Where will you turn you how, sir ?. whither fly ? 
What to’ niy charges first, or last, reply’?" 
fy it-no merit; speak, ungrateful! none. 
To give yow thus a daugliter; or a sor, 
‘W hon you may bread with credit. at your board, 
And prove yourself 4 tnan upon record's 
Habte, with triumphal witeaths your gates adonti; 
You're noiw'a father, wow tio’ (heme for scorti ; 
My toils haveta#erthe opprobrium from your name, 
And stopt the babbling of dralicidus fame. 
A: parent’s rights -you now may proudly shate,- - 
Now, thank niy industry, be tatved arr Heir ; 
Take now the whole bequest, with what: beside, . 
From lucky windfalls, may in‘ time betide ; » 
And other blessings, if I but repeat 
My paius, atid tiake the number tuete complete.” 
Ven.-113- And prove yourself @ man upon record ?| He alludes 
to the publick registers, in which patents were obliged to set down 
the names of théir children, a few days after their births. These 
Tegisters were kept in the temple of Saturn, where they were open 
to all; and as, besides births, they contained records of marriages, 
divorces, deaths, and other occurrences of the year, they were of 
singular use to the histerien; antiquery; &e; 
Vaux: 118: 4 parent's rightd 5¢:} This amd the five following 
imes can onty bé understood by a feferetice te the Les Papia 
Poppaa, (already riventioned in the sixth Satire,) which was, in 


troduced at the desire of Augustus, fer the sake of extending the. 
provisions of the Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. By this law, 
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Juv. Nay, thou hast reason to complain, I feel: 
But, what says Virro ? : 
N&V. Not a syllable ; 
But, while my wrongs and I unnoticed pass, 
Hunts out some other drudge, some two-lego’d ass. . 


it was provided, amongst other things; First, that persons living 
- jn a state of celibacy should not succeed to an inheritance, 
except in cases of very near relationship, unless they married in 


somewhat more than three months from the death of the testator. ‘ 


Second, that, if a married person had no child, a tenth part, and, 
in some cases, a much greater proportion of what was bequeathed 
him, should fall to the exchequer. Virro was no longer in this 
situation; be had a child, and was, therefore, capable of the 


‘“* whole bequest.” Third, that those who at Rome had “ three - 


children” lawfully born in wedlock, in the other parts of Italy 
four, and in the provinces five, should be entitled to various pri- 
vileges and immunities; of which the’ principal were, an exemp- 
tion from the trouble of wardship, 2 priority in bearing offices, 
and a treble proportion of grain on the customary distributions. 

What Juvenal calls windfalls (caducum) were those unex- 
pected legacies which were left a person on certain conditions, 
such ag those of being married, having children, &c. (which were 
all settled by the same law,) and in default of which the whole 
went to the prince. . 

‘Fhe avowed purpose of these and similar clauses, was to pro- 
mote population, at a time when Italy had been thinned by a 
long succession of civil wars; and certainly they were well calcu- 
fated to answer the end. They were, however, abused, like every 


other salutary regulation: and the most important of them, the - 


jus trium liberorum, (or the privilege annexed to having three 
children,) was frequently granted not only to those who had no 
children, but even to those who were never married ! If the reader 
wishes for more, he may turn to the Excursus of Lipsius on the 
Ann, of Tacit. lib. 111. c. 25 5 where he will find every thing that 
can be said on the subject. 


é 





' * Many of the Romans, says Plutarch, in a very striking pas- 
sage, marry and beget children, not.so much for the sake of 
‘having heirs, as to enable themselves to be the heirs of others! 
Pupaswy worror yauwos xa’ yervuci, By ive KAngoreREs Iwo, an 
ie xAmpovopsiy Oupswras, - a 
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Enough :—and never, on your life, make known 
The secret I have told to you alone ; 
But let my injuries, undivulged, still rest 
Within the.closest chamber of your breast : 
How the discovery might be born, none knows— 
And your smooth pathicks are such fatal foes !. 
irro, who trusts me yet, may soon repent, 
And hate me for the confidence he lent ; 
With fire and sword my wretched life pursue, 
As if P’'d blabb’d already all I knew. © 
Sad situation mine! for, in your ear, 
The rich can never buy revenge too dear ; 
And—but enough: be cautious, I entreat, 
And secret as the Athenian judgment-seat. 
Juv. And dost thou seriously believe, fond swain, 
The actions of the great unknown remain ? 
Poor Corydon! even beasts would silence break, 
And stocks and stones, if servants did nof, speak. 


Ver. 136. With fire §c.] As I would have the reader pass 
as lightly over this Satire as possible, I have studiously avoided 
detaining him by notes; I cannot, however, resist the temptation 
‘ of adducing one short specimen of the perverse pruriency of the 
old criticks. What I have translated fire, is, in the original, 
candelam apponere valvis ; a simple phrase, hardly possible to be 
' misunderstood, for setting a house on fire: yet hear Calderinus ; 
| aPhonere candelam valvis, i.e. product, hoc supplich genus notaveé 

atullus : 


“ Ah, tum te miserum malique fati, 
*¢ Quem attractis pedibus, patente porta, 
“ Percurrent raphanique, mugilesque t ” 


| Patentem portam dizit Catullus, ut catoam Juvenalis. Upon which 
Britannicus remarks with surprising gravity: Domum accendere 
adhibita candcla ; hoc magis placet quam ut tntelligas candelam per 
| asferiora tmmissam ; illud entin minime letale esset suppliciwm ! 
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Bolt-every.door, stop,eyery cranny: tight, 

Close every window, put. put every light ; 

Let not aavhisper reath, the: listening ear, 

No noise,.no motion ;:let:no soul-be, near; 
Yet-ail. that: pass'd.at: the cockis, second craw, 
Theneighbouring vintnershall.eredaybkreak know, 
With. what besades-the cook's and, carver!s brain, 
Subtly malicious, can. in:vengeance feign: 

For thus-they. glory,..with licentious:tangue, 

To quit the harsh command, and gadling: thong, . 
Should these be mute, somedrunkard.in the.strbets, 
Will pour..out-all:he-knows, ‘to-all ; he meets, 
Force them, unavilling, the: lang: tale: to: hear, 
And with his. stories drench. their hapless-ear. ‘. 
.Go-nowy, ard -earnestly,iof thase. request, . 

To lock, dike: me, the: seeret, in: their breast 3 . | 
Alas they: heed thee not,: and will not.sall 
-The,d@ar; dear: privilege to.see.and..tell, 


“Ver: 164.1'For thus they glory, with, licontionstoegue, $¢-] 
_— parva y reowrlevesy doxw 
“Oray necrapcerwpces, latpoe Taf diomorn. . Rane, 0. (47. 


«And. in allusion, I suppose)-to-shig trick, of the, servegts,avengi 
vthemselves.of, their, masters,..with . their licentious..tangyes,,.\ 

. hander: calls -them yrpgraqmidats, quod, jingua,. sq, sangyam,, sito 
tdefendant. 


Ver. 162. Alas ! they heed thee not, §c.] 
Ove yop wees HOV. daDpwwrdss.ePo, 
2g 0 Ace © aDAOT pice. | Phil. Frag. 

The Saufeia, who turned a religious institution into a drinking- 
t. bout,.and intoxicated, .hepself,, while, she was ,sacriicing te 
» Bana Des. forthe safety and prosperity, of the pagple, is andor t- 
edly. sheperaon insroduced,in the sixth, Satire, . va404. , the poet 
doesunot, fosget.Aer.:love...of, wing, for there £0, she. inprepered, 
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For mote: stolen ‘wine than late Saufeia ‘boused, 
When, for the people's: welfare, she—caroused ! 
Live Vretuovusey:—thus many z reason cries, 
But chiefly this, that:so thou mayst ‘despise 
“Phy 'sérvant’s tongue ; for,’ lay this trath to-heart, 
The' tongte is the’vile-servant’s-vilestpart :: 
Yet viler'te, who Kves-in- constant' dread 
Of the domestitksspies that eat his bread. > [disdain 
Ni2v. “Well have-you taught how-wei may: best 
‘CP he enverndm’d babbling of owt: household train ; 
'Bat this is’ general, arid‘ to'all applies:— 
What,-in nity’ proper case, ‘would yeu: advise, 
After suth ‘ffattering expectations crost, 
And so‘muth’time’in vain ‘dependence lost? - 
For youth; 'too transient-flower! :of life’s:short day 
The shortest part; bat-blossoms to decay: 


by previous intoxication, for the infamous scene in which ‘she 


appears. , 
’ It-may Rot -be improper to-remark, that: the propensity: of the 
women for wine was so strong, that Cicero thought it necessary, 
in’ the ‘regttlation-of his diwmuginury tepublick; to' prevent their offi- 
ciating at eny- ‘of the.-sacred rites,.:(at which wine was. always 
used,) after night-fall, by an express law. The only exception of 
which he would admit, was this before us, to the Bona Dea; and 
we see how it was-abused |. The words. of the prohibition-are : Noc- 
turna multerum-sacrificia-ne-sugia, prater.olla, gue pro gopulo rite 

, fant. -But.see Sat..x11. _ 


VVkmi H8; For youth, tov transient Mower! &c. } : 
parva. ds nynrai'Hins 
A Rasperes) tear Atreratynreedvorrarnehios. 





| Again, 
AsSea rug tone yiystbeniicpradic, 
Beans SF odvenpes creron ewucoe 
“Fapas- — At Miaammer. 


And Ausonlunveryipeottily, 
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Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 

To wine and revelry, in Pleasure’s bower, 
The noiseless foot of Time steals swiftly by, 
And, ere we dream of manhood, age is nigh! 

Juv. Oh, fear not: thou canst never seek in vain 
A pathick friend, while these seven hills remain ; 
Hither in crowds the master-misses come 
From every point, as to their proper home. 
One hope has fail’d; another may succeed: 
Meanwhile, do thou on hot eringo feed. _ [meant 

Nev. Tell this to happier men; the Fates ne'er 
Such luck for me; my Clotho is content, _ 
When all. my toil a bare subsistence gains, 

And fills my belly by my back and reins. 

O, my poor Lares! dear; domestick Powers! 
To whom I come with incense, cakes, and flowers, 
When shall my prayers, so long preferr’d in vain, 
Acceptance find? O, when shall I obtain 
Enough to free me from the constant dread 
Of life’s worst ill, gray hairs and want of bread ? 
- On mortgage, six-score pounds a year, or eight, 
A little sideboard, which, for overweight, 


'  _ # Collige, virgo, rosas dum flos novus et nova pubes, 
¢s Et memor esto evum sic properare tuum !” 

I believe that there was no translation of this Satire in Shek- 
speare’s time; yet he has given, with kindred genius, a copy of — 
ebrepit non tntellecta senectus: — ° 

ie on our wisest attempts 
«¢ The noiseless and inaudible foot of time 
66 Steals like a thief.” . . 

Ven. 201. A little sideboard, which for overweight, §c.] 4. ¢ 

Not so little but that it would attract the censure of Fabricius : 


‘ Et levis argenti lamina crimenerat !” - 
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Fabricius would have censured; a stout pair 
Of hireling Mzsians, to support my chair 


- In the throng’d Circus: add to these, one slave 


Well skill’d to paint, another to engrave, 

And IJ—but let me give these day-dreams o'er, 
Wish as I may, I ever shall be poor; 

For when to Fortune I prefer my prayers, 

The obdurate goddess stops at once her ears, 
Stops with that wax which saved Ulysses’ crew, 
When by the Syrens’ rocks.and songs they flew, 


False songs and treacherous rocks which all to 


ruin drew. 


Livy tells us that C, Fabricius, when censor, removed Rufinus, 
who had been twice consul, and once dictator, from the senate, 
because he had in his possession more than ten pounds weight of 
plate: ** esteeming this,” as Holyday says, ‘a notorious example | 
of luxury.” 








SATIRE X. 


ee 


Arguinent. 


Tne subject of this inimitable Satire is the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. The poet takes his stand on the great theatre of the world, 
and summons before him the illustrious characters of ailages. As 
they appear in succession, he shows, from the principal events of 
their lices, how ttle happiness ts promoted by the attainment of 
what our indistinct end bounded views represent as the most perfect 
of earthly blessings. Of these, he instances Wealth, Power, Elo- 
quence, Military Glory, Longevity, and Personal Accomplishments ; 
all of which have, as he observes, proved dangerous or destructive 
to their respective possessors. From hence, he argues the wisdom 
of acquiescing in the dispensations of Heaven; and concludes with 
a form of -prayer, tn which he points out, with great force and 
beauty, the objects for whick a rational being may presume to ap- 
proach the Almighty. 

The commentators suppose Juvenal to have had the second Alci- 
biades of Plato, or the Hunc Macrine diem of Persius, in his 
thoughts ; it 1s probable he had both: he has taken nothing from 
them, however, but the general idea; the filling up 1s entirely his 
qwn, and it is done with a boldness of imagery, an awful and in- 
pressive sublimity of style and manner, of which i would perhaps 
te dificult to find another example in any composition merely 

man. 
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In peace, in war: A full and rapid flow 
Of eloquence, lays many a speaker low; 
Even strength itself is fatal ;. Milo tries 
His wondrous arms, and in the trial dies. 

But avarice wider spreads her deadly snare, 
And hoards of wealth, amass’d with ceaseless care; 
Hoards, which o’er all paternal fortunes rise, 

As o'er the dolphin towers the whale in size. 
Hence, in those dreadful times, at Nero's word, 
The rufhan bands unsheath'd the murderous sword, 
Rush'd to the swelling. coffers of the great, 

And seized ‘the rich domain, and lordly seat ; 
While sweetly in their cocklofts slept the poor, 
And heard no soldier thundering at their door. 

The traveller, freighted with a little wealth, 
Sets forth at night, and wins his way by stealth; 


Ver. Uo ———— Milo tries . 
His wondrous arms, &c.| The story of Milo is told 


in two words by Roscommon : a 


“ ——-__- Remember Milo’s end, __. 
«© Wedg’d in the timber which he strove to rend.” 


Ver. 27. The traveller, §c.] So Ovid: 


“‘ Sic timet insidias qui scit se ferre viator 
“‘ Cur timeat, tutum carpit inanis iter.” Nur. 


Pauca licet portes, §c. This, which all the translators take for an 

, imaginary case, | believe to be an historical fact, ‘The poet is 
still speaking of Nero’s time, and he alludes to the cautious prac- 
tice of those who, being in possession of a few valuables, wished to 
remove them without being seen :—nocte iter ingressus ; even thus, | 
they trembled for their safety. The rapacity of Nero is again 
noticed in the twelfth Satire. The effects ot fear are well described 
by Claudian, with an eye perhaps to this place: 








“* Ecce levis frondes a tergo concutit aura, 
** Credit tela Leo; valuit pro vulnere terror. 
Eutrop, 11.450. 
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Even then, he fears the bludgeon’ and the blade 

And starts and trembles at a rush’s shade: 

While, void of care, the beggar trips along, 

And, in the spoiler’s presence, trolls his song. 
The first great wish we all with rapture own, 

The general cry, to every temple known, 

Is still for wealth :—-* and let, all-gracious Powers, 


q9 


‘“¢ The largest chest the Forum boasts, be ours - 
Yet none from earthen bowls destruction sip: ° 
Dread then the baneful draught, when, at your lip, 
The goblet mantles, graced with gems divine, 
And the broad gold inflames the ruby wine. 

And do we now admire the stories told 
Of the two Sages, so renown’d of old; — 
_ How This for ever laugh’d, whene’er he stept 
Beyond the threshold; That, for ever wept ? 


Ver. 36. ————— the Forum boasts,} For here, that is in 
the Forum of Trajan, or rather in the temples situated around it, 
the rich deposited their money, for safety. See Sat. xtv. 


Ver. 43, How This for ever laugh’d, §c.] ‘* To believe,” Ho 
Tyday says, “ that Heraclitus did continually weep, may well 
deserve to be laugh’d-at.” He has a long anatomical note, how- 
ever, to prove that if he did not, it was not from any natural 
deficiency of tears : but neither did Democritus continually laugh. 
How these two men came to be distinguished by the names of the 
laughing and the crying philosophers, I know not; they certainly 
did not deserve such trifling appellations. Democritus in parti- 
lar was a man of very extraordinary talents: and unless some per 
verted or exaggerated notions, respecting the nature of his scep- 
ticism, led the vulgar to form so silly an opinion of him, it will 
be difticult to account for this singular degradation of the first 
philosopher of his age.* As for Heraclitus, he was a stern and © 





* This praise, however, must not go forth unqualified, He was 
the father of all that desolating philosophy which, placing the 
senses in the room of reason, tends to extinguish science, while it 
encourages personal gratifications, 
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But all can laugh:—the wonder yet appears, 
What source supplied the eternal stream of tears! 
Democritus, at every step he took, 

His sides with unextinguish'd laughter shook, 
Though, in his days, Abdera’s simple towns 
No fasces knew, chairs; litters, purple gowns.— 
What! had he seen, in his triamphal car, 
Amid the dusty Cirque conspicuous far, 

The Pretor perch’d aloft, superbly drest 

In Jove’s proud tunick, with 2 trailing vest 
Of Tyrian tapestry, and o’er him spread 

A crown, too bulky for a mortal head, 


rigid moralist of what was afterwards called the Stoick school; 
as little likely to cry upon all occasions, as the former to laugh. 
This, however, was not Juvenal’s concern; he had only to do 
with the qualities commonly assigned them; and it must be 
granted, that he has made an admirable use of both, particularly 
of those allotted to Democritus. | 

Ver. 51. What! had he seen, in his triumphal car, §c.] He 
describes the procession of the Pretor to open the Circensian 
games. It was not, I believe, altogether so absurd as it is here 
represented, for Juvenal Kas confounded it with a triumph, from 
. which it differed in two or three circumstances, ‘The ‘ tunick of 
Jove,” indeed, was borrowed of the god for the Pretor, as well as 
for the victorious general ; the * tapestry of the toga,” tdo, was © 
common to both; but the crown and the slave were appropriated 
solely, I think, to the latter. 

This confusion is also noticed by Ruperti :— Medio sithlimem in 
pulvere Circi is, in his opinion, an interpolation, the rejectiou of 
which, would smooth every difficulty, as the whole passage might 
then relate $> a triumph. He is right! remove every point in 
dispute, and there will be nothing left to contest. All the force 
of the satire, however, would thus be destroyed. A sober reader 
of Juvenal cannot surely have proceeded thus far, without obser- 
ving that he checks not at a little inconsistency, when the imfiie- 
diate object of his animadversion can be ridiculed by it with more 
effect. 

, The imperial ensign (the ivory Sceptre surmounted with an 
eagle) seems as much out of its place here, as most of the other 
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Upheld by a poor slave, ordain’d to ride 

In the same car, to check his towering pride! 

Add too, the bird that on the sceptre stands, 

In act to soar, the cornets, arid the bands 

That lead the long parade ; the friends in white, 

That guide his steeds ; friends, won to grace the 
sight, , 

By the glad prospect of—a dole at night! 

Yes, in those times, in every varied scene 
The good old man found matter for his spleen : 
A wondrous sage! whose story makes it clear, 
That men may rise in folly’s atmosphere, 


accompaniments; it was however too important a gewgaw to be 
left behind ; for, as Prudentius tells us, , 


“© Aguila ex eburna sumit arrogantiam 
“* Gestator ejus, ac superbit belluz 
“¢ Inflatus osse.” 
_Upon the whole, this heterogeneous jumble of unwieldy mag- 
nificence had enough of ridicule in it to provoke the spleen of a 
much less risible spectator than Democritus is supposed to be. 


Ver. 67. — in folly’s atmosphere, &c.] Democritus 
was born.at Abdera, a town of Thrace, proverbial, it seems, for 
the stupidity of its inhabitants. 

Beeetia Jay under the same, or even @ worse reproach : it was 
the country of “ hogs,” Boiwriay dy, as the other was of “ sheep.” 
Pindar, who was a Beeotian, seenis a little mortified at the pro- 
verb. He, of all men, had the least reason for it; for, though 
there might be better poets, there certainly was not a wiser or @ 
better’ man in any of the states around him. 

I yecollect an old French epitaph, which says: 


“* Guillaume de Machault, ainsi avoie nom, 
“© Né en Champagne fus, et si eu grand renom !” 


Champaigne then, is the Abdera of France; and indeed every 
country has some reprobate spot, to which its courteous neigh 
bours assign the exclusive privilege of producing (‘verveces ) bell- 
wethers, I do not pretend to know the Abdera of England; my 
readers, perhaps, may sometimes incline to think it Ashburton, , 
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Beneath Beeotian fogs, of soul sublime, 

And great exaniples to the coming time. 

He laugh’d aloud to see the vulgar fears, 

Laugh'd at their joys, and sometimes at their tears: 

Secare the while, he mock’d at Fortune's frown, 

Andwhen she threaten’d, bade her hang or drown! 

Superfluous then, or fatal, is the prayer, 

Which to the Imniortals’ knees we fondly bear.. 
Some, Power harls headlong from her envied 

height, 

Some, the long scroll with titles, honours, bright, 

Sinks in the dust! The statues, tumbled. down, 

Are dragg’d by hooting thousands through the: 


town ; 


Ver. 75. Whick to the Immortals’ knees, &c.] * It was the: 

manner of the ancients,” Holyday says, ‘“* when they made their 
vows to the gods, to write them in paper, (and some in waxen. 
tables,) seal them up, and with wax, fasten them to the knees of 
the gods; (or to the thighs of them, for so Apuleius speaks) the 
ancients counting that the seat of mercy. When their desires 
- were granted, the manner was to take away the paper, tear it, 
and bring unto the gods what they had promised.” Substitute 
saints for gods, and the passage will accord withthe practice in 
_ Catholick ehurches at this day. 
+ Jt was'a most aneient custom, (indeed, it still. prevails in the 
East,) for men to embrace the knees of these from whom they 
solicited favour or protection. In allusion to which, and to no - 
abstract ideas of their being the seat of mercy or power, Homer 
frequently observes that the granting or withholding of particular 
blessings, lies in the knees of the gods, Ssov en yuracs xuras, This 
accounts, satisfactorily enough, I think, for the practice men 
tioned in the text. Lo 


_ Ver. 77. the long scroll. &c.} - longa atque in- 
signis honorum tabula: Well explained by the old Scholiast. A 
plate of brass affixed to the statues of eminent persons, and con- 
taining a pompous enumeration of their titles, honours, &c. 

e 
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The cars upturn’d, the beams and axles broke, 
And guiltless steeds destroy’d by many a stroke !—~« 
Then roar the fires; the sooty artist blows, 
And all.Sejanus in the furnace glows: 
Sejanus, once so honour’d, so adored, 
And only second to the world’s great lord; | 
Runs glittering from the mould, in.cups.and cans, 
And such mean things, plates, pitchers, pots, and 
pans. 

‘‘ Crownall your doors with bay, triumphant bay! 

‘* Sacred to Jove, the milkwhite victim slay ; 


VER. 83. And all Sejanus in the furnace glows :] This instance 
of Sejanus is most happily chosen, since it exhibits at one view, 
not only the instability of court, but of popular, favour. 

No subject ever ascended to such a height of power; none 
ever fell from it so rapidly into the abyss of disgrace and ruin. 
This is not the place for his history, but it may not be improper 
to call the reader’s attention to this picture of the unfeeling and 
barbarous versatility of the mob; a picture which for. truth and 
humour has seldom, I think, been equalled. 

To understand the little drama which follows, we must suppose 
one of those who had witnessed the commencement of Seyanus’ | 
punishment, hastening home to announce the intelligence, and 
prepare his publick “demonstrations of loyalty and joy. The 
dialogue passes between him and his neighbours. . 

With respect to Sejanus, it may be ‘said of him, as it was of 
Lay, by Voltaire; be was one against whom every man had a 
right to lift his hand, but the executioner. During the full tide 
ef his prosperity, nothing seems to have been too low for his 
malice. Inthe prologue to his third book of Fables, Phedrus, 
the obscure and inofiensive Phadrus, pathetically complains of 
having been unjustly accused by him: he survived, however, both 
the accusation and the accuser, and in his story of Princeps Ti- 
bicen, geutly retorts upon the fallen fortunes of his adversary. 

I know not whether Pliny had this particular event in his 
thoughts; but he gives a very interesting detail of the impotent 
vengeance exercised on the statues of disgraced favourites by the 
rabble: Jucabat illidere solo superbissimos cultus, instare ferro, 
sevire securtbus, ut si singulos ictus sanguts dolorque sequeretur, 
Nemo tam temperans gaudis, sereque letitia, quin instar ultionis 
wderetur cernere lacerus artus, truncata membra, postreme truces. 
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‘“‘ For lo! where great Sejantss by the throng, 

« A joyful spectacle, 1s.dragg’d along. [part, 
6 What lips! what cheeks! hah, ¢raitour! for my 
‘¢ TI never loved this fellow—in my heart :” 

¢ But tell me; Why was he adjudged to bleed ? 

¢ And who discover'd, and who proved the deed ” 
‘Proved !«-a verbose epistle came to day | They? 
«* From Caprez.” ‘ Good ! what think the people” 
They follow fortune as of old, and hate 

With their whole souls, the victim of the state. 
Yet would the herd, thus zealous, thus on fre, 
Had Nurscia met the Tuscan’s fond desire, 

And crush’d the uriwary prince, have all combined, 
And hail d Sejanus, MAsTER OF MANKIND! 

For since their votes have been no longer bought, 
All publick care has vanish’d from their thought ; 


Aorrendasque imagines dijectas excoctasque flammis, ut ex illo ter- 
rore et minis, in usum hominum ac coluptates ignibus mutarentur. 
Panegyr. cap. lii. | 

Ver. 96. a verbose epistle §c.} Dio sneers at 
the Jength of this epistle : and Suetonius calls it, pudenda miseran- 
daque oratzo. The truth is, that Tiberius, who, like Cromwell, 
was always too cunning to be clear, was at this time confounded 
by his fears, or at least pretended ta be so; and therefore wrote 
«+ about it, and about it.” Suetonius has preserved a sentence of 
this memorable address, which fully justifies the character he has 
given of it. Among other things, Tiberius besought the senate to 
send one of the consuls, with a military guard, to conduct him, 
a poor and desolate old man, in safety to their presence! Jonson, 
in his once celebrated Sejanus, bas fabricated “a verbose epistle” 
for Tiberius, with a masterly hand. ' 


Ver. 101. Had Nurscia] So the Tuscans called the Goddess | 

ortuna. As Sejanus was a Tuscan, Lipsius conceives that there 

is some cleverness in giving her this name. Begging pardon both 
of Lipsius and Juvenal, I think there is more pedantry. 


VER. 10%. For since their votes, &c.] There spoke the old 
republican! and indeed, it must be confessed, that if Juvenal 
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Aind those who once, with unresisted sway, 

Gave armies, empire, every thing, away, 

Fortwo poor‘claims have long renounced thewhole, 
And only ask,—the Circus and the Dole. 


sometimes lashes the tyranny ef the chiefs, he at others treats the 
base and abject submission of the people with equal, if not supe- 
riour, severity. _ 

It is clear, that their power had been broken by the usurpations 

of Marius and Sylla; they still, however, retained a considerable 
degree of influence, and ‘nominally gave, or rather sold, their 
suffrages, till the days of Julius Cesar. ‘That they were ripe for - 
the slavery which awaited them, cannot be denied; for such was 
their corruption and rapacity, that they only inquired which of 
the candidates would bribe highest. . 
_ Caesar, however, dia not’ directly deprive the people of theif 
suffrages,' (cruda adAhue servituie, as Lipsius says,) he only took 
the nomination of the, consuls upon himself, and left the choice, 
or rather the sale, of the inferiour magistracies to them, upon 
condition that he shauld have the recommendation to one half! 
Suetonius has preserved his congé d'é/ire, and a very curious ong 
itiss Cesar DICTATOR ILLI TRIBUI. Commendo vobis illum, 
et illum, ul VESTRO SUFFRAGIO.-suant dignitatem teneant. 
(Cesar, 41.) The reader may be sure that these recommetr 
dations were never overlooked : preces erant, as Tacitus says on 
another occasion, sed guibus contradici non posset. 

Augustus seems somewhat to have enlarged the power of the 
people; which was agaia abridged by Tiberius, or rather taken 
quite. away; neque, says the historian, with honest indignation, 
populus ademptum jus questus est nist inant rumore. Caligula, ina 
fit of popularity, showed symptoms of re-establishing them in a 
part of their rights, which however came to nothing: this I think 
was the last effort in their favour; and from this period they gra- 
dually, and indeed deseryedly, sunk into insignificance aud con- 
tempt. | , 

it argues great courage in our author to reproach the Romans 
for their supineness ; and must have been highly offensive to their 
rulers, About this however, he appears to be litile solicitous ; 
nay, I am persuaded that much of what be says here is immedi- 
ately levelled at Trajan, who had, about this time, transferred to 
the senate, or rather to himself, the very trifling degree of power 
which the people had hitherto been permitted to retain. 


.¥ ER: 109. the Dole} The Dole here 
mentioned saust not be confounded with the sportula already 
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‘+ But there are more to suffer 2”’ ‘ So ‘tis said : 
‘A fire sa fierce, for one was scarcely made. 
‘I met my friend Brutidius, and I fear, . . 
‘ From his pale locks, he thinks there’s danger near. 
* What, if this Ajax, in his frenzy, strike, 
‘As doubtful of our zeal, at all alike !— _ 
‘ Swift let us fly our loyalty to show, 
‘ And trample on the carcass of his foe: 
‘ But mark me ;—lest our slaves the fact forswear, 
‘ And drag us to the bar, let them be. there.’ 
Thus of the favourite’s fall the converse ran, : 
And thus the whisper pass’d from, man to man. 

Lured by the splendour of his happier hour, 
W ouldst thou possess, Sejanus’ wealth and power; 
See crowds of suppliants at thy levee wart, 
Give this to sway the army, that the state ; 
And keep a prince in. ward, retired to reign 
On Caprez’s crags, with his Chaldean train ? 
noticed; the latter was a private distribution, the former a 
publick one. See p. 246. ‘The suspicions in the next couplet 
were not ill-founded ; for many adherents of Sejanus, and more, 


suspected of being such, suffered death immediately after his 
fall. . . os 


VER. 127. On Caprea’s crags,] angusta Caprearum in rupe, as 
Juvenal happily expresses it, ~ For angusta most of the copies 
have augusta, which, though an ingenious variation, appears to 
weaken the force of the Satire. The long and infamous residence 
of Tiberius at Caprez is too well known to be dwelt on here. 

It may seem a little extraordinary that Tiberius, who, at a 
former period, had driven the Chaldeans (the astrologers) out of 
Ttaly, nay, put some of them to death, should, in the decline of 
life, have secluded himself from the world to enjoy their society 
without molestation ; but his conduct may be accounted for, from 
the condition of human nature. The multiplied cruelties that 
,tollowed, the fall of Sejanus, though they could not appease the fe- 
rocity, had yet alarmed the conscience, of this execrable monsters 
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Have cohorts, legions, armies, just as he ; 
°Tis nature this: even those who want the will, 
Pant for the dreadfut privilege to kill. 
Yet what delight cari rank and power bestow, : 
Since every joy is balanced by its wee! [gown? 
—StTii1 wouldst thow choose the favourite’s purple 
Or, thus forewarn’d, control some paltry town ; 
At Gabii and Fidenz rules propound ©. =: - 
For faulty measures, and for wares unsound,: . 
And take the tarnish'd robe,'and petty state, > -. 
Of poor Ulubre's ragbed magistrate? 
. a 74 
‘anguish and despair took possession af all- his thopghts, apd if 
-we could for a moment suppose the damned permitted to make 
their “ eternal blazon. to: eafs of flesh: and blood” wecould n& 
image terms of deeper horrour for them, than those with which 
‘the begins one of -his letters to -the senate: Quid scribam ‘cabis . 
P. C. aut quomodo scribam, aut guid omxino non scribam, hoc tem- 
pore ?. Dii me, Deeque pejus perdant, quam guotidie perire sentia, 
st acto. Suet. Tiber.67. In this state; afflicted at the past, 
dissatisfied with the present, and trembling for the future, his en- 
feebled and distracted mind clung for relief to the wretched im- 
postures of astrology, which it had formerly rejected ; and endea- 
voured to divert the evils of te day, by vague and senseless re- 
searches into the destiny of to morrow. I have elsewhere noticed 
the strange inconsistency of atheism ; Tiberius is a striking proof 
of it: Carca deos (Suet. 69) ac religiones negligentior ; quippe 
_addictus-mathematica, persuastonisyue plenus, cuncia fato agi, dc. 
Dio-has the same remark. oO 


VER. 139. poor Ulubre’s ragged magistrate ?] Pan- 
nosus vacuis Adilis Ulubris. There were two hinds cf Aédies, 
(strictly speaking, indeed, there were three, ) the Curule; and the 
Plebeian: the first were officers of considerable power. It is the 
latter, however, of whom Juvenal now spedks, and with whose 
imaginary importance he delights, on all occasions, to sport. ‘They 
were chosen, as their name imports, out of the commons or ple- 
beians, and had the-eare of weights and measures, of tharketé and 
provisions, the determination of petty: cases, the inspection of the 
reads, the overseeing of the theatres, &c, In litde municipalities, 


Yes, yes thou wouldst (thy secret thoughts I see) 
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You grant me then, Sejanus grossly err'd, 
Nor knew what prayer his folly had preferr’d: 
For when he begg'd for too mych wealth and power, 
Stage above stage he raised a totterang tower, - 
And higher stil], arid higher ;..t9 be thrown, 
With louder crash, and wider ruin, down! 
What wrought the Grassi, what the Pompeys’ 
And His, who bow’d the stubborn neck of Rome?’ 
W hat but the wild, the unbounded wish to rise, 
Heard, in malignant kindness, hy the skies !— 
_ Few kings, few. tyrants, find a natural end, 
Or to the grave, without a wound, descend. 
- The child, with whom a trusty slave is sent, 
‘Charged with his litde scrip, has scarcely spent _ 
such as Fidenz, Gabii, and Ulubra, they were probably the only 
magistrates. We have nothing precisely like them in this country ; 
‘but in the Italian villages, they’ still subsist, as ragged and conc 
‘sequential as ever, under ‘the name of Podestas, The ‘ tarnished 


tobe,” which was probably an heirloom attached to the office, is 
‘finely contrasted with the pretertg, or purple gown of Sejanus. 
‘| . , . i . 

_ Var. 143. Stage abave stage $c.] The thought is from 
Horace : | 

‘$ excels graviore casu 

“ Decidunt turres, === 
‘but wonderfully heightened and improyed by our author; who 


has, in his turn, found many imitators. Perhaps Horace himself 
was indebted to Menander : 





‘Oras Ssdas mpos crpog mpusroy Tiree, 
Aapmrpus Te wARTa, Kos eres yaupeAeners 
Ofpur re peidw rns TUK ERypxoTa, 
Tere Oe da ev9u¢ tpocdoxe, 
_—- Emraspsras yag perGor, free pessCor +tON, — 
Ver. 147. dad his, §c.] Julius Cesar’s. The Cragsi (father 
and\son) seem rather to. haye fallen sacrifices to their ayarice, 
than their ambition. Lo So , . 
‘, 


> 
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His mite at school, ere hopes his bosom seize, 
To rival Tully and Demosthenes, | 

In eloquence and fame: for this he sues 

Aad, through her festival, Minerva woos. 

Yet both. these orators, in evil hours, 

Proved the sad victims of their envied powers ; 
Alike the fatal paths of genius tried, 

And That by steel, and This by poison, died: 
While meaner pleaders unmolested stood, 

Nor stain’d the rostrum with their wretched blood. 


Ver. 157. And, through her festival, §c.] He speaks of the 
Quinquatria; a festival kept ia honour of Minerva, as the pa- 
troness of the arts and sciences. It began on the nineteenth of 
March, and lasted, as the name imports, for five days, during 
which the schools were shut up. 


Ver. 161. And That by steel, §c.] Cicero was murdered by 
the second triumvirate. Antony, whom Juvenal supposes to have 
been particularly irritated by the second Philippick, despatched a 
band of assassins after him, who overtook him as he was proceed- 
ing to the sea-side. He made no resistance, but looking sternly 
on the leader, whose life he had formerly saved, and thrusting his 
neck as forward as he could out of the litter, he bade him take 
what he wanted. The ungrateful wretch cut off his head and his 
“hands, and carried them to Antony, who rewarded him for the 
agreeable present with a civick crown! and a large sum of 
money. ‘The head was fixed on the Rostra, between the two 
hands, (where, as we find from Florus, the people ran as eagerly 
to see his relicks, as formerly to hear his eloquence,) a piece of 
Impotent revenge, which, not long after, recoiled on the author 
of it, | . 
| Speaking of Antonius, (the grandfather of the triumvir,) who 
fell in the bloody proscription of Sylla, Cicero has an observation 
of striking singularity: In his ipsis rostris in quibus ille remp. con- 
stantissime consul dcfenderat, positum caput illud fuit, a quo erant 
multorum ctvium capita servata! Never could it be more truly 
said, 
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- Mutato nomine, de te 
_“ Fabula narratur.’ 
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‘¢ How fortunate A naTal day was thine, | 
‘In that proud consutatz, O Rome, of mirte !” 


Ver. 164. How fortunate a natal day &c.] O fortunatam 
natam, me consule, Romam. I have attempted, how successfully I 
know not, to give the English reader some idea of the construc- 
tion of this well known verse of Cicero. Most of my predeces- 
sors thought it necessary to translate it into nonsense, or load it 
with the most barbarous tautology: this, however, was paying 


but an ill compliment to one of the greatest men “ that ever 


lived in the tide of times,” and was, besides, as unjust as imper- 
tinent. 

It appears indeed, that this line, or some one like it, had been 
made the subject of ridicule during the author’s life: he was not 
however ashamed of the sentiment, for he repeats it in prose: 
O None Decembres que ME CONSULE fuistis, ego diem ‘vere na- 
talem hujus urbis, 6c. Orat. pro Flac. In the second Philippick, 
after severely retorting upon Antony, he adds,—-nec vero tibi de 
versibus respondebo ; tantum dicam breoiter neque ilos, neque ullas 
te omnino kteras nusse. This, I suppose, is ‘‘ the reply churlish ; 
when, instead of answering an adversary, you.disable his. judg- 
ment:” what he subjoins, however, is a noble apology far his 
lighter studies. 

It may be doubted whether Cicerp’s poetry, generally speaking, 
deserves the epithet (ridenda) which Juvenal is pleased to affix to 
it: the verse in question, indeed, has long been the jest of small 
wits, and even the ‘“* mousing Martial hawks at it ;” but there are 
many vigorous and elegant passages scattered amongst his works: 
after all, perhaps, it was the ME CONSULE, and not the natum 
natam, the vanity, and not the jingle, of the verse which provoked 
the sneers of his contemporaries. When:Juvenal wrote, however, 
personality and envy had long been extinct; and he evidently 
diverts himself with the want of taste, which could permit so 
many similar sounds to be crowded into the compass of a single 
line. To confess the truth, there appears in many parts of Cicero's 
works a predelection for trifles of this kmd, derived, perhaps, from 
his long acquaintance with the rhetoricians and grammarians of 
Greece. ; : 

Middleton has laboured to establish his poetical character. 
Plutarch, he says, reckons Cicere among the most eminent of the 
"Roman poets; but Plutarch’s judgment, in this matter, is of no 
- great weight. ‘To Quintilian’s authority, indeed, every one must 
subscribe, but not to Middleton’s interpretation of it. In carmi- 
nibus utinam perpercisset qua non desierunt carpere malignt. 
‘* Quintilian seems to charge the cavils of his censurers to a prin- 


a. mee 
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Oh, had he ne’er harangued in loftier strain, 
The sword of Antony had raged in vain. 
Yet this would I prefer, the jest of Rome, 
_ To that Philippick which provoked his doom, 
That second burst, where eloquence divine 
Pour'd on the ear, from every nervous line. _ 
And he too fell, whom Athens, wondering, saw 
Her fierce democracy, at will, o’erawe ; 
Fell by a cruel death: some angry Power 
Scowl’d with dire influence on his natal hour. 
Blear’d with the glowing mass, the luckless sire, 
From anvils, sledges, bellows, tongs, and fire, | 
From tempering swords, his own more safe employ, 
To study EHETORICX sent his hopeful boy. 

The spoils of war ; the trunk in triumph placed, 
With all the trophies of the battle graced, 


ciple of malignity ;” whereas he merely wishes that he had omit- 
ted some things, (evidently alluding to his boastings,) which fur- 
ished a constant subject of censure to his enemies. To conclude, 


his verse is only mean, when compared to his prose; and if he~ 


had not been the first of orators, no one would have been unjust 
enough to style him the last of poets, 


Ven. 168. Vet this would I prefer, &c.) A singular declaration 
from one, who is supposed to have suffered so much on account 
of the severity of his writings :—Surely the commentators, who 
are unanimous in maintaining that this Satire was composed by 
Juvenal after his banishment, must grant that it comes from him 
with a very ill grace. 


Ver. 172. And he too fell, §c.| Demosthenes, who poisoned 
himself to avoid Antipater, one of Philip’s generals. His ‘ luck- 
less sire” (v. 176) was a sword cutler. From some incidental 
passages in the son’s Orations, it appeass that he was of consider- 
able eminence in his profession, and kept two-and-twenty men in 
his employ. It was ambition, therefore, that induced him, or, as 
some say, his wife, to make “ his boy” an orator. 


Ver. 180. The sp.i’s of wars the trunk &c.] This, says 


4 + a : 
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Crush’d helms, and batter’d shields ; and streamers 
born [torn, 

From vanquish'd fleets, and beams from chariots 

And captives ranged around in mournful state, 

Are prized as joys—beyond a mortal’s fate: 

Fired with the love of these, what countless swarms, 

Barbarians, Romans, Greeks, have rush’d to arms, 

All danger slighted, and all toil defied, 

And madly conquer'd, or as madly died ! 

So much the raging thirst of fame exceeds 

The generous warmth which prompts to worthy 
deeds, . . 

That none confess fair Virtue’s genuine power, 

Or woo her to their breast, without a dower. | 

Yet has this wild desire, in other days, 

‘This boundless avarice of a few for praise, 

This frantick rage for names to grace a tomb, 

Involved whole countries in one general doom: 

Vain rage! the roots of the wild fig-tree rise, 

Strike through the marble, and—their memory dies! 


Dryden, who translates the passage very carelessly, is a mock 
account of a Roman triumph. On the contrary, it is a serious 
account of the manner of raising a trophy on the field of battle, 
after a victory; which, as Holyday properly observes, was “* by 
cutting down a tree, lopping-off its branches, fixing it in the 
ground, and then hanging upon it the spoils wonne from the - 
enemie.” But indeed the whole process is so admirably described 
in the text, that any further remarke on it are. unnecessary. 


Ver. 192. That none confess fair Virtue's genuine power, &c.] 
‘6 Nec facile invenies multis in millibas unum, 
“ Virtutem pretium qui putet esse sul ; 
46 Ipse decor recti, facti si preemia desint, 
+* Non movet et gratis penitet esse probum.” 
| Pont, hip. 11, 3. 
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For, like their mouldering tenants, tombs decay, 

And, with the dust they hide, are swept away. 

: Produce the urn that Hannibal contains, 

And weigh the mighty dust which yet remains : 

AND Is THIS ALL! Yet THIS was once the bold, 

The aspiring chief, whom Africk could not hold, 

Africk outstretch’d, from where the Atlantick roars, 

To Nilus; from the Line, to Lybia’s shores !— 

Spain conquer'd, o’er the Pyrenees he bounds ; 

Nature opposed her everlasting mounds, 

Her Alps, and snows: o’er these, with torrent force, 

He pours, and rends through rocks his dreadful 

Already at his feet Italia lies ;— (course. 

Yet thundering on, “‘ Think nothing done,” hecries, 

‘© Till o’er Rome’s prostrate walls I lead my 
powers, 

‘* And plant my standard on her hated towers!” | 


Ver. 203. And weigh the mighty dust &c.] I do not know 
that this was ever done in the old world; at least with regard to 
Hannibal » but in the Statistical Account of Scotland, I find that: 
Sir John Paterson had the curiosity to collect and weigh the 
ashes of a person discovered a few years since in the parish of 
Eccles ; which he was happily enabled to do with great facility, 
as ‘ the inside of the coffin was smooth, and the whole body 
visible.” Wonderful to relate, he found the whole did not exceed 
in weight one ounce and a haJf! ANp Is THIS ALL! 


" VER. 210. o'er these, with torrent force,| In the ori- 
ginal, et montem rupit aceto, he rent the mountain with vinegar. 
. Appian’s account is, EASoy ds ses ta Adria OLN, Xe To Be “© He 
came to the Alps, and finding an abundance of frost and snow 
there, he cut down the trees, burned them, and extinguished the 
glowing embers with vinegar and water, rx» ds TrPpav Gers Dats 
xas of, he then beat down the rock, thus softened, with sledges, 
and so opened a passage.” Byt see- Mr. Whitaker’s learned and 
ingenious work on this subject. . 





°° 
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Big words: but view his figure! wiew has face! 

O, for some master-hand the lines to trate, 

Asthrough the Etrurian swamps, by floods increast, 

The one-eyed chief urged his Getulian beast! 
But what.ensued? Illusive Glory, say. 

Subdued. on Zama’s memorable day, 

He flies in. exile to a petty state, 

With headlong baste ; and, at a despot’s gate 

Sits, mighty suppliant © of his life in doubt, 

Till the Bithynian’s morning nap be out. 


Nor swords, nor spears, nor stones from engines 
hurl'd, 


Shall quell the man whose frown alarm’d the world; | 
The vengeance due to Cannz’s fatal field,. 
And floods of human.gore, a ring shall yield:!—- 


VER. 228, ———_——_-—-—- Canne’s fatal field] Nearly thres 
centuries had elapsed since that disastrous action, yet Juvenal 
speaks of it, not only here, but elsewhere, in a way which shows 
that the impression made by it on the minds of the Romans was 
indelible. —_ 

There is nothing so much wanted as 8 judicious lifé of Hiry 
nibal; it is more than time. to do justice to one befére whom thre 
conquerers of ancient as well-as modern: times * hide their dimi= 
nished heads.” Sagacious, penetrating, indefatigable, fertile in 
expedients, boundless in resourees, this extraordinary man, who 
maintained himself in a: constant course of victories, (this is‘suffi- 
ciently clear even from Livy’s prejudiced’ narrative): with an in- 
feriour army, in the heart of an- enemy’s: country, would: have’ 
turned with contempt and horrour from the celebrated murderers 
of the continent, who coolly calculate how many men they caa, 
afford to sacrifice, and by impelling forward whole nations to 
slaughter, weary out their less numerous antagonists, 


Ver, 229. —————— a ring: shall yield !—] Such.was-the end! 
af; Hannibal: the Romans, who never thought themselves secure. 
while he lived, no sooner heard that he had taken shelter. at the 
court of Prusias, than they sent Q. Flaminius. to. demand: him. 
Hannibal, who was well acquainted with the weakness of. the: 
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Go, madman, go! at toil and danger mock, 
Pierce the deep snow, and scale the eternal rock, 
To please the rhetoricians, and become | 
A pErcLaMATion for the boys of Rome! 

One world the ambitious Youth of Pella found 
Too small; and toss'd his feverish limbs atound, 
And gasp’d for breath, as if confined the while, 
Unhappy prince! in Gyarz’s rocky isle: 

But, enteririg Babylon, found ample room 
Within the narrow limits of a tomb! 


Bythinian prince, and determined to die free, saw no ether resource, 
but swallowing poison; which, to be prepared against the worst, 
he always carried with him in the hollow of a ring! 

Hannibal might have asked, with Arbaces: - 


+ Why should you that havé made mé stand in war 

‘“ Like fate itself, cutting what threads I pleas’d, 

*¢ Decree such an unworthy end to me, 

‘“* And all my glories?” _- King and sp King. 


VER. 237. ———_—— in Gyare’s rocky isle: ] : 
“¢ Ut Gyara clausus scopulis, parvaque Stripho.” 


As these places are frequently mentioned by Juvenal, it may be 
necessary, once for all, to observe, that they were bare and rocky. 
islands in the Agean sea, to which offenders were sometimes ba- 
nished, and generally in the worst of cases, The inhabitants of 
these little spots were despised, Gibbon says, “ for their ignorance. 
and obscurity :” they should rather have been pitied for their 
wretchedness. Stratonicus, who was sent to the former of them 
(Gyarz) for defamation, found himself so uncomfortable there, 
that he one day asked his host what crime was punished with 
exile in his country? the man said, perjury. ‘* Why dost thou 
not forswear thyself then,” replied Stratonicus, ** to be dismissed 
from this accursed place ?” 

Hall has a fine allusion to the next verse: - . 


‘¢ Fond fool! six feet shall serve for all thy store, 
«¢ And he that cares for most, shail find no more.” 


What harmonious monosyllables ! but this is surpassed by that 
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Death, the great teacher, Death alone proclaims 
The true dimensions of our puny frames. 

The daring tales in Grecian story found, 
Were once believed :—of Athos sail’d around, 


beautiful and pathetick apostrophe of Prince Henry to the lifeless 
remains of Hotspur : . 
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Fare thee well, great heart! 

‘¢ Tll-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
<¢ When that this body did contain a spirit, 

“ A kingdom for it was too small a, bound ; 

‘¢ But now, two paces of the vilest earth 

“* Is room enough !—»—— 


The reader of taste and feeling will thank me for adding, from 
Shirley, the following exquisite allusion to the same passage : 


** Does this enclose his corps? How little room 

** Do we take up in death, that, living, know 

“¢ No bounds! Here, without murmuring, we can 

** Be circumscribed :—it is the soul, that makes us 

‘¢ Affect such wanton and irregular paths; - 

‘* When that’s gone, we are quiet as the earth, 

“¢ And think no more of wandering.” The Wedding. 


VER. 242. The daring tales in Grecian story found, §c.] The 
quicquid Grecia mendaz, says the translator of Herodotus, (applied 
by Juvenal to the Greek Historian,) ‘“‘ partakes more ‘of insolence 
_ than justice.” Gillies, too, terms it ‘‘ downright impudence.” 
By my troth, Gossip, these be bitter words: and the former adds, 
‘¢ it is not perhaps very extravagant to affirm, that Livy has more 
prodigies than all the Greek historians together.” Perhaps not; 
and if Juvenal had been called upon to give his opinion of them, 
he would, I presume, have delivered it with very little ceremony. 
But he is not on the subject of prodigies here, nor, as far I can 
see, of Herodotus: he is speaking of Sostratus, a poet, says the 
old Scholiast, (who knows nothing of the matter,) that wrote the 
campaigns of Xerxes. After all, I do not mean to apologize for 
his hesitation respecting the vagaries of the Persian prince, nor 
for the incredulity with which he treats ‘‘ the daring tales of 
Greece” in general. There can, I think, be no doubt with any 
rational person, but that most of the circumstances of this famous 
expedition are either fabricated by the Grecks, or grossly exag- 
gerated. As far indeed as relates to circumnavigating ‘Athos, 
(next to chaining the waves, the most absurd of all exploits, 
' since even Herodotus allows that the fleet might have been 
dragged over-land with infinitely less pains,) Iam somewhat in- 
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Of fleets, that bridges o’er the waves supplied, 
Of chariots, rolling on the stedfast tide, 

Of lakes exhausted, and of rivers quaft, 

By countless nations, at a morning’s draught, 
And all that Sostratus so wildly sings, — 
Besotted poet, of the king of kings. 

But how return’d he? say; this soul of fire, 
That scourged the winds in-his impatient ire ; 
That shackles o’er the earth-shaking Neptune 

threw, | : 
And thought it lenient—not to brand him too! 
Say, how return’d he? Ali his navy lost, 
In a small bark he fled the fatal coast, 


clined to think Sostratus correct; since not only Thucydides, 
unus instar omnium, but Plato, Lysias, Diodorus, and others speak 
of it, as an undoubted fact. The wonder is, that a matter so easy 
to ascertain, should ever have been a subject of dispute. Yet it 
was and ts; this is sufficient for Juvenal. 

Modern travellers can find no traces of this work, and therefore 
discredit the story. But they do not reflect on the size of the an- 
cient ships. A canal somewhat less than that of Blackwall would 
be sufficient for them ; and yet even that, if neglected, would be 
completely filled up in a few centuries. 


Ver. 253. And thought it lenient—é-c.] I like the caution of 
Herodotus on this occasion. The good old man, with all the cre- 
dulity of his countrymen, had little of their vanity, and none of 
their propensity to falsehood. ‘* He had heard of brands too,” 
he says; but he does not take upon himself to answer for them ¢ 
adn Os mruce us nat orvysas aomsmele sikortas tor EAAnoworror. 

Ver. 254. Say, how returned he?) Here again the author in- 
terrupts the course of bis satire by an impertinent question: Hutc 
guisnam ‘vellet seroire dearum ? What god would not be proud to 
serve stich a man ?——the ridicule of which is, at once, mean and 
obvious : it affects, besides, the spirit of the passage. 

‘Ver. 255. In a small bark §&c.| Evat res spectaculo digna, et 
astimatione surtis humane, rerum varietate miranda, 1n exiguo 
latentem vcidere navigio, quem paulo ante viz equor omne capiebat, 
Sc. Just. Lib. 11... 13. | 
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And forced a tardy passage through the flood, 
Choked with his slaughter’d troops, and red with 
blood. 

So Xerxes spéd, so speed the conquering race ; 

They catch at glory, and they clasp disgrace © 
“Dire! LENGTH oF LIFE!” For this, with 

earnest cries, . : 

Or sick or well, we supplicate the skies. 

Pernicious prayer! for mark, what ills attend 

Still on the old, as to the grave they bend : 

A ghastly visage, to. themselves ‘unknown, 

For a smooth skin, a hide with scurf o’ergrown, 


VER. 200. “ Lire! LENGTH OF LIFE! &c.”] 


& xporog-6 wroAus, w yupas Capy, 
on i i ayator, dvoxson bP WON’ § pts 
Toss Geos xes Avornpa® tors; sts on 

EAGeiw spas suocopsSa, nas owudagoyer. Menan. 


Ver. 264. 4 ghastly visage &c.} In this striking description of 
old age, Juvenal.seems to have thought of a passage in Crates, 
thus admirably rendered by Mr. Cumberland : 

ss Hard choice, for man to die—or else to be 

‘6 That tottering, wretched, wrinkled, thing you see. 
<¢ Age then we all prefer ;' for age we pray, 

“ And travel on to life’s last hngering day ; 

«¢ Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse, 

“¢ Find heaven’s extorted boon our greatest curse.” | 


But indeed the idea is sufficiently obvious, and has had good’ 


things said on it in every age; here is one of them: 

“ ——————- Some comfort 

*¢ We Have in dropping early—we éxpire, 

« And not without men’s pity; to live still, 

« Have their good wishes; thus, too, we prevent 
‘¢ The loathsome misery of age, beguile 

«‘ The gout and rheum, that in lag hoyrs attend. 





rd 


‘¢ For grey -approachers.”— e Tao Ni able Kinsmen. 


Aga nD, 
‘< For as our age increases, so vexations, 
‘‘ Griefs of the mind, pains of the feeble body, 
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And such a flabby cheek, as an old ape, 

In Tabraca’s thick woods, might haply serape. 
Strength, beauty, and a thousand charms beside, 

With sweet distinction, youth from youth divide ; 

While age presents one universal face: 

A faultering voice, a weak and trembling pace, 

An ever-dropping nose, a forehead bare, 

And toothlesa gums to munip its wretched fare. 

Poor wretch ! behold him, in the dregs of life, 

So loathsome to himself,. his children, wife, 

That those who hoped the legacy to share, 

And flatter'd long, disgusted disappear. 


a Rheums, coughs, catarrhs—we’re but our living coffins; 
“ Besides, the fair soul’s old too.” Wefe for « Month. 


And Spenser, in a stanza of surpassing beauty, 


‘“ O why do wretched men so much desire ° 
‘* To draw their days unto the utmost date, 
* And do not rather wish them soon expire; 
“¢ Knowing the miseries of their estate, 
«© And thousand perils which them still awate, 
‘¢ Fossing them like a buat amid the mayne: 
«¢ That every -hour they knock at Deatle’s gate ; 
‘* And he that happiest seems, and least in payne, 
‘* Yet is as nigh his end, as he that most doth playne.” 


Ver. 267. In Tabraca’s, 5;c.] “ A city in the maritime part of 
Lybia,” the Scholiast says, “ near which isa thick wood abound» 
ing in apes.” It is probably the modern 'Funis. Strabo quotes an 
entertaining passage from Posidonius, respecting the vast number 
of those animals which he saw there, and with whose gambols he 
was entertained in his voyage along the Lybian coast. 


VER. 274. Poor wretch! behold him, in the dregs of life, . 
So loathsome §c.} This is illustrated by a pretty 
quatrain in the Anthologia : 


Ay wrepirsiDoy poxpor ay cryleors ndsos ove, 
Ess ofv wpserstas tTUTo To Asisrousvon" 

“Ovrws avuicas roy 3Any Ciov, 16 Gay 8” srSws, 
Tapas & wpeoGuras yoyreras ofvxoros, 
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_ The sluggish palate dull’d, the feast no more 
Excites the same sensations as of yore ; 

Taste, feeling, all, a universal blot, 

‘And even the rites of love remember’d not : 

Or if,—through the long night he feebly strives’ 
To raise a flame where not'a spark survives ; 
While Venus marks the effort with distrust, 

And hates the gray decrepitude of lust. 

But lo! another loss ; the warbling quire, 
Though famed Seleucus sing, no joys inspire ; 
The sweetest airs escape him ; and the lute, 

That thrills the general ear, to him is mute. 

He sits, perhaps, too distant: bring him near ;_ 

Alas ! ’tis still the same: he scarce can hear 

The deep-toned horn, the trumpet s clanging 
sound, 

And the loud blast that shakes the benches round. 

Even at his ear, his boy, to name the hour, 

Or friends arrived, must shout with all his power. 
Add that a fever scarcely warms his veins, 
And thaws the little blood which yet remains ; 
That ills of every kind, and every name, 
Rush in, and seize the unresisting frame. 
Ask you how many? I could sooner say 


How many drudges Hippia kept in pay, 


Ven. 298. That ills of every kind, §c.] So Plautus, but more 
soberly, 





ut etas mala merx, mala est tergo ! 
«« Nam res plurimas pessumas, Cum advenit, aftert, 

as Quas si autumem omneis, nimis longus sermo sit.” 

Menech, A.v. 8. ii. 
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How many wards by Hirrus were undone, 

How many patients kill’d by Themison ; 

How many men by Maura—nay, record: 

How many villas call my quondam barber lord! 

These thei shrunk shoulders, those their hams 

bemoan ; 
This hath no eyes, and envies that with one; 
This a sad spectacle of pity stands, __ 
Helpless and weak, and fed by others’ hands ; ; 
While that, accustom’d, at the sight of food, 
To stretch his jaws, gapes like the callow brood = - 
. Of Progne, when, distributing supplies, 
From bill to bill the fasting mother flies. 

But other ills, and worse, succeed to those: 
His limbs long since were gone ; his memory goes. 
Poor driveller! he forgets his servants quite, 
Forgets, at morn, with whom he supp’d at night ; 
Forgets the children he begot and bred ; 

And makes a strumpet heiress in their stead : 
So much avails it the rank arts to use, 
Gain’d by long practice in the loathsome stews! 

But grant his senses untmpair’d remain ; 

_ Still woes on woes succeed, a mournful train! 
He sees his sons, his daughters all expire, 
His faithful consort on the funeral pyre, 
Sees brothers, sisters, friends, to ashes turn, 
And alt he loved, or loved him, in their urn. 





Vea. 313. -~—~ the fasting mother §-c.] This pretty 
picture of maternal solicitude is literally from Homer : . 


"Qs ens anne. veorrucs © z0Psgncs 
Marax’ > 8b HE AaSnos, xan oY 02% ob wreAes avln, fl. ux. 
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Lo here, the dreadful fine we ever pay, 
For life protracted to a distant day ! 
To see our housé by sickness, pain, pursued, 
And scenes of death incessantly renew’d: 
In sable weeds to waste the joyless years, 
And drop at last mid solitude and tears ! 

The Pylian’s (if we credit Homer’s page) 
Was only second to the raven’s age. : 
‘sO happy, sure, beyond the common rate, 
© Who warded off so long the stroke of fate! 
‘¢ Who told his years by centuries, who so oft 
‘ Quaff’d the new must! O happy, sure”—But, 
This “ happy” man of destiny complain’d, [soft. 
Curs’d his gray hairs, and every god arraign’d ; 
Ver. 328. Lo here, the dreadful fine &c.] ‘ These,” exclaims 
poor Swift, in the midst of his agonizing fears for Stella’s death, 
‘‘ These are the perquisites of living long: the last act of ‘life is 


always a tragedy at best; but it is a bitter aggravation, to’ have 
one’s best friends go before one.” 


‘Ver. 338. Who told his years by centuries,] — suos jam deztra — 


computat annos, told his years on bis right hand. The ancients 
bad a way of numbering with their fingers; they reckoned on the 
left hand as far as a hundred, and “ all above,” says Madan, ‘ on 
the right.” This is not correct; for after a certain numiber, on 
which. the criticks are not agreed, they returned to the left. 
Nestor, we see, was got to the right hand; but I find mention 
made of an old lady, in the Anthologia, who had travelled back 
‘to the left, and consequently far surpassed him in years ~~ 


"H q@odm xgotaosss Korutlagic, 1 eodvpudos 
Teasa, "ny Neswe ax sv apioGuTatos" 

"H Paes aeyoac’ rahe arson, 4 xEgs Acm 
Tngas agOusicSas Jsvregor apthutm. 


- Holyday has a very long note on this subject, which he illus- 
trates by a-curious table, showing-the different inflections of thd 
fingers, and positions of the hands necessary to produce the requi- 
site numbers: as a whole it is tedious, but it may be consulted 
with great advantage. | | 
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What time he lit the pyre, with streaming eyes, 

And round his son saw the dark flames arise. 

‘‘ Tell me,” he cried, with wild, distracted air, 

‘* Ye faithful friends, who these sad duties share, 

‘‘ What monstrous crimes have roused the Al- 

mighty’ s hate, 

‘‘ That thus, in vengeance, he protracts my date ?”” 
So question’d heaven Laertes, Peleus so ; 

Their hoary heads bow'd to the grave with wo, 

While This bewail’d his son, at Ilium slain, © 

That his, long wandering o’er the faithless main. 

_ While Troy yet flourish’d, had her savereign 

With what solemnity, what funeral pride, [died, 

Had he descended, every duty paid, 

To old Assaracus, illustrious shade !— 

Hector himself, bedew’d with many a tear, 

Had join’d his brothers to support the bier ; 

And Troy’s dejected dames, a numerous train, 

Follow’d, in sable pomp, and wept amain, 


Ven. 342. What time he lit the pyre, &c.] Our author had 
Propertius in view here ; he has, however, improved upon him: 


“ Non ille Antilochi vidisset corpus humati: . 
“‘ Diceret aut, QO Mors, cur mihi sera venis?” Lib. 11. 13. 


_ It was the melancholy duty of the nearest relation of the de- 
ceased, to apply the first torch to the funeral pile. 
Ver. 356. Hector himself, §;c.] ‘This picturesque passage de- 
tails the funeral ceremonies of the Eastern nations, with whom, as 
_ customs are little exposed to change, they obtain at this day, 
much as they did in the age of Priam. The body is usually car- 
ried by the sons ; while the daughters, (followed by 9 long train 
of females, sometimes brought together by affection, but more 
commonly hired for the purpose,) break out, at stated periods, 
into piercing lamentations, which are instantly taken up, and re- 
- echoed by the whole procession. It is a solemn and an affecting 
service. 
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As sad Polyxena, her garments rent, 
And wild Cassandra, led the loud lament ; 
Had he but fall’n, ere his adulterous boy 
Spread his bold sails, and left the shores of Troy. 
But what did lengthen’d life avail the sire? 
To see his realm laid waste by sword and fire. 
Then too, too Jate, the feeble soldier tried 
Unequal arms, and flung his crown aside ; 
Totter'd the murderer of his son to meet, 
And fell, before Jove’s altar, at his feet, 
Like a lean ox, that, old and useless now, 
Is spurn’d to slaughter, from the ungrateful plough! 
_ His end, howe’er, was human; while his wife _ 
Drain'd, in a bitch’s form, the dregs of life. 
I pass, while hastening to the Roman page, 
The Pontick king, and Croesus, whom the Sage 


Ver. 373. Drain’d, in a bitch’s form, 5. ] So Plautus : Non 
tu scis, §c. 
‘Me. Hark ye, my mistress! do you know why Greece 
Feign’d Hecuba was turn’d into a bitch? 
Wom. Not I, indeed. 
Me. ‘Tl tell you then; because 
She rail’d and raved at every one she met, 
‘ As you do now,—and therefore was she call’d, 
And rightly call’d, a bitch, ENEC. Ae. v. Sc. i. 


Ver. 375. ————-. the Sage} Solon. The story to whicls 
Juvenal alludes is to be found in Herodotus. It had already fure 
nished Ovid with some fine lines : 


e scilicet ultima semper 
«¢ Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
« Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet.” 


Unless he may be thought to have borrowed them from the termi- 
nation of that pathetick and’ ‘beautiful speech, which concludes the 
CEdipus Tyrannus : 


‘Qers, Senroy ovl’, sxeuny ony TersuTaias woe 
“Hyspay EWITKOWEYT A, pander orGidesr, wey oy 
Tape te Cow weparns pndey aryeivoy radar 
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Wisely forbad in fortune to confide, 
Or take the name of wapry till he died. 

‘ That Marius, exiled from his native plains, 
Was hid in fens, discover’d, bound in chains ; 
That, bursting these, to Africa he fled, - [bread, 
And, through the realms he conquer'd, begg’d his 
Arose from age, from treacherous age alone: 

For what had Rome or earth so happy known, 

Had he, in that blest moment, ceased to live, 

When, graced with all that Victory could give, 

‘© Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 

He first alighted from his Cimbrian car! 
Campania, prescient of her Pompey’s fate; 

Sent a kind fever to arrest his date: 


Ver. 378. That Marius, exiled 5c.] The particulars in the 
text are copied from Paterculus. The example, indeed, is less 
happily chosen than that of Sejanus; for though the mutability 
of fortune in his case was singular and extreme, yet his end was 
fortunate. Lucan has noticed it in his best manner : 


“* Ille fuit vite Mario modus, omnia passo 
“ Que pejor fortuna potest, atque omnibus uso 
‘* Quz melior, mensoque, homiui quid fata pararent.” 


Stapylton says that ‘‘ the Minturnian fens, in which Marius lay 
hid, were in Switzerland !” For this accurate piece of topography 
he was indebted to the old Scholiast. The spot, however, lies om 
the right hand of the ferry of the Garigliano, as you go from 
Rome to Naples, | : 


Ver. 388. Campania, prescient of her Pompey’s fate, &c.] This 
too, is to be fuund in Paterculus; but Juvenal was more imme- 
diately indebted for it, as well as for the story of Priam in a 
former page, to that store-house of ethical and moral wisdom, the 
Tuscutan Questions ; there the two examples follow each other, 
and we shall see that our author has not only adopted the circufn- 
stances, but the words of Cicero: Priamum autem tanta progenie 
orbatum, cum in aram confugisset, hostilis manus interemit. Hic 
$2 02018 filtis, incolums regno, occidisset, utrum tandem a bonis, an a 
malis discessisset ? tum profecto viderctur a bonis, &c. He then 
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When lo! a thousand suppliant altars rise, 

And publick vows obtain him of the skies. 

Ill done: that head, thus rescued from the grave, 

Was mangled by a vile Egyptian slave :— 

Cethegus scaped this mutilation dire, 

And Catiline, though vanquish'd, sunk entire. 
Whene’er the fane of Venus meets her eye, 

The anxious mother breathes a secret sigh 

For handsome boys ; but asks, with bolder prayers 

That all her girls be exquisitely fair! 

«© And wherefore, not? Latona, in the sight 

‘‘ Of Dian’s beauty, took unblamed delight.” | 

True; hut Lucretia curs’d her fatal charms, 

When spent with struggling in a Tarquin’s arms; | 

And poor Virginia would have changed her grace, 

For Rutila’s crook’d back, and homely face. 


subjoins, Pompeio nostro familiari, cum graviter aegrotaret Nea~ 
poli......utrum igitur, st tum esset extinctus, a bonts rebus, an a 
malis discesstsset ? certe a miseris....+. Quiz st mortem tum obiisset, 


in amplissimts fortunis occidisset ; is propagatione vite quot, quantas, 
quam incredibles haustt calamitates ? Lib, I, 


VER. 398. Was mangled by &c.j 


“¢ Hoc juris habebat 
¢ In tantum fortuna caput!” 


The strange notion of the ancients, that their wounds and muti- 
lations followed them to the other world, filled them with inex- 
pressible horrour at the idea of being dismembered in this. Sue- 
tonius tells us, that the last and most earnest request of the 
wretched Nero to his few followers was, that his head might not be 


severed from his body, but that he might be burnt entire, totus 
cremaretur. Nero, 49. 


Ver. 400. 











Latona, in the sight | 


“ Of Dian’s beauty, took unblamed delight.”) An aly 
Jusion to Homer, 
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« But boys may still be fair?” No, they destroy 
Their parents’ peace, and murder all their joy ; 
For rarely do we meet, in one combined, 

A beauteous body and a virtuous mind, 
Fhough, thro the rugged house, from sire to son, | 
A Sabine sanctity of manners run. 
Besides, should Nature, in her kindest mood, 
Confer the ingenuous flush of modest blood, 

The disposition chaste as unsunn'’d snow— 

(And what can nature more than these bestow, 

T hese, which no art, no care can give?)—even then, 
They cannot hope, they must not, to be men! 


c0eR then, 

. They cannot hope, they must not, to be men !] It is to 
the praise of Domitian, (alas! for Trajan,) that the mutilation of 
boys was prohibited during his reign, 

Nunc, says Statius very finely, 
éé 


Ver. 416. 





nunc frangere sexum 
«¢ Atque hominem mutilare nefas, gavisaque solos 
“¢ Quos genuit, Natura videt |” 








Some of Martial’s best epigrams are on this subject ; the fol- 
Jowing lines bear a close resemblance ta the text : 


‘¢ Non puer avari sectus arte mangonis 

“ Vinlitatis damna meeret erepte : 

«© Nec quam superbus computet stipem leno, 

‘* Dat prostituto misera mater infanti.” Lab. 1X. 7. 


As do these: 


«« Jam cunz lenonis erant, ut ab ubere raptus 
“ Sordida vagitu posceret era puer, 
“ Jmmatura dabant infandas corpora penas, &c.” 


I have given credit, with Amm. Marcell. and others, ta Do- 
mitian for this humane and salutary restriction. Xiphilinus, how- 
ever, will not allow this solitary sprig to decorate his brows; he 
says that he did it to insult the memory of his brother, whom, as. 
well us his father, he had a perverse pleasure in counteracting on 
all occasions: Kas dha rere, xaswip xas avlos Eccpirw tives evra epury 


ZL 2 
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Smit with their charms, the imps of hell appear, 
And pour their proffers in a parent’s ear 
For prostitution !—infamously bold, 
And trusting to the almighty power of gold: 
While youths in shape and air less form’d to please, 
No tyrants mutilate, no Neros seize. 

Go now, and triumph in your beauteous boy, 
Your Ganimede! whom other ills annoy, 
And other dangers wait: his graces known, . 
He stands profess’d, the favourite of the town ; 
And dreads, incessant dreads, on every hand, 
The fierce revenge a husband’s wrongs demand: 
For sure detection follows soon or late, 
Born under Mars, he cannot scape his fate. 
Oft on the adulterer too, the furious spouse 
Inflicts worse evils than the law allows ; 
By blows, stripes, gashes some are.robb’d of breath, 
And others by the mullet rack’d to death. 

‘* But my Endymion will more lucky prove, 
*¢ And serve a beauteous mistress, all for love.” 


SA0G, swesdy not 6 Trr0¢ bonguens op HUE EUTQAS svoradasss, WENYOPEUTER 
sors susie Doss, pda # rh ev Tn Tay Poyseswy apxn sxteunctas, Lib. 
LXVII. § 2.- 


Ver, 432. Oft on the adulterer too, the furious spouse 
Inflicts worse evils &¢.] See many instances of this in 

Val. Maximus, lib. vi,c. 1, § 13. With respect. to the punishment 
mentioned in the next line, (the being clystered, as Holyday ex- 
presses it, with a mullet,) it was allowed by no written law; but 
séems to have been an old aud: “approved method of gratifying 
private: vengeance, 

One of the commentators (Isidorus) thinks the fish was selected 
for this singular purpose, on account of its anti-venereal proper- 
ties ; but he contounds the mugilis with the mullus. 


7 


ig er : 
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No; he will soon to ugliness be sold, 

And serve a toothless grandam, all for gold. 
Servilia will not lose him; jewels, clothes, 
All, all she sells, and all on him bestows : 
For women nought to the dear youth deny, 
Or think his labours can be bought too high : 
When love's the word, the naked sex appear, 
And every niggard is a spendthrift here. 

‘¢ But if my boy with virtue be endued, 
“What harm will beauty dohim?”’ Nay, what good? 
Say, what avail’d, ‘of old, to Theseus’ son, 

The stern resolve ?’ what, to Bellerophon °— 
O, then did Phaedra redden, then her pride 
Took fire, to be so stedfastly denied ! 

Then, too, did Sthenobcea glow with shame, 
And both burst forth with unexampled flame! 
A woman scorn’d is pitiless as fate, 

For then the dread of shame adds stings to hate. 

But Silius comes ;—now be thy judgment tried : 
Shall he accept, or not, the proffer’d bride, 


Ver. 448. Say, what avail’d, of old, to Theseus’ son, §c.] The 
adventures of Hippolitus and Bellerophon are well known. They 
were accused of incontinence, by the women whose inordinate pas- 
sions they had refused to gratify at the expense of their duty; and 
sacrificed to-the fatal credulity of the husbands of the disappointed 
fair ones. It is very probable that both the-storics are founded 
on the Scripture account of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, 


Ver. 456. But Stlius comes ;—&c.] Tacitus agrees with Ju- 
venal, ‘ The graces of the form and mariners of this young man 
(Carus Sikius) wére highly ‘celebrated: That Messalina might 
enjoy her favourite without a rival, she obliged him to repudiate . 
his wife Junia Silaua, a lady of noble birth. Silius was neither | 
blind to the magnitude of the crime of marrying the empress, nor . 
to the danger of not complying. On the whole, however, he 
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And marry Cesar’s wife ? hard point, in truth: 
Lo, this most noble, this most beauteous youth, 
Is hurried off, a helpless sacrifice | 
To the lewd glance of Messalina’s eyes ! 
——Now bring the victim: In the nuptial vest 
Already see the impatient Empress drest, 
The genial couch prepared, the accustom'd gum 
Told out, the augurs and the notaries come. . 


‘* But why all these ?” You think, perhaps, the rite 


Were better,.known to few, and kept from sight : 
Not so the lady ; she abhors a flaw, 

And wisély calls for every form of law. 

But what shall Silius do? refuse to wed ? 

A moment sees him number'd with the dead. 
Consent ? he lives but till the story, clear 

To town and country, reach the Emperour’s ear, 


Still sure the last his house’s shame to hear. | { 


_Tesolved to hazard the future consequences, and enjoy the present - 


moment.” Ann. x1. 12. 


Ver. 462. — In the nuptial vest 





Already see the impatient Empress drest;] Here is no 


exaggeration : all passed precisely as our author describes it. 
The folly and enormity of the transaction seem to have struck 
Suetonius, and yet more Tacitus, with astonishment.—* That a 


Consul elect, and the wife of an emperour, ona day appointed, | 


should dare to affront the publick eye, and sign a contract with 
express provision for the issue of ap-unlawful marriage, will hardly 
gain Credit with posterity : still less, that the Empress should hear 
the ceremony pronounced by the augurs, and“tm her turn repeat 
the words; that she should join in a:sacrifice to the gods, take 
her place at the nuptial banquet, exchange caresses, &c. But 


the facts here related are well attested by writers at that period, — 
and by grave and elderly men, who lived at the time, and were. 


__, informed of every circumstance.” Tacit. Aan. x1, 27. 


. ‘Wen. 474. Still sure the last, §c.] This is an allusion to the 
sottish stupidity of Claudius, who was with great difficuley per- 


ne eT 
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Then let him, if a day's precarious life 

Be worth his study, make the dame his wife; 

For wed or not, poor youth, ’tis still the same, 
And still the axe must mangle that fair frame! 

- Say then, shall man, deprived all power of choice, 
Ne’er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice? . 
Net so; but to the gods his fortunes trust: 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight they know, 
And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 


suaded to ctedit the report of Messalina’s infamy, afier it had 
been long notorious to all the world; and with greater still, in- 
duced to issue the final orders for her punishment. 


Ver. 479, Say then, must man, c.] We are now drawing 
towards the end of this Awige Satire, which finishes in a manner 
highly worthy of the grave and solemn dignity with which it has 
_ been hitherto conducted. As the author has so clearly proved, 
that those ideal advantages which we commonly make the subject 
of our petitions, are too often dangerous and destructive ; the 
conclusion, that we should leave the granting or withholding of 
them to an unerring and gracious providence, is at once rational 
and pious. 

Chaucer has some pleasing lines on the subject : 


«* Alas, why playnen men so in commune 

«¢ Of purveyance of God, or of fortune, 

*‘ That yeveth hem full oft in many a gise, 

<* Well bette than hem selfe can devise !” 
Knight's Tate. - 


And Spenser, 


‘‘ In vaine, said then old Melibee, doe men 

. * The heavens of their fortunes fault accuse ; | 
‘¢ Sith they know best, what is the best for them— 
‘* For, they to each such fortune doe diffuse ) 
‘* As they do knowe each can most aptly use. 

For, not that, which men covet most, is best, 
«* Nor that thing worst, which men doe most refuse : 
s¢ But fittest is, that all contented rest 

‘¢ With that they hold: cach hath his fortune in his brest.” 
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, With eyes of pity they our frailties scan, 
; More dear to them, than to himself, is man. 
. By blind desire, by headlong passion driven, 


For wife and heirs we datly weary Heaven ; 


* Yet still ’tis Heaven's prerogative to know, 


CAE Bemmnge COUR Mae on see 


satchel emt ae 
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If heirs, or wife, will bring us weal or wo. 

But, that thou mayst (for still "tis good to prove 
Our humble hope) ask something from above; 
Thy pious offerings to the temple bear, 

And, while the altars blaze, be this thy prayer: 


O tuov, who know’st the wants of human 


kind, 
Vouchsafe'me health of body, health of mind ; 
A soul prepared to meet the frowns of fate, 
And look undaunted on a future state ; 
That reckons death a blessing, yet can bear 
Existence nobly, with its weight of care g 
That anger and desire alike restrains, 
And counts Alcides’ toils, and cruel pains, 
Superiour far to banquets, wanton nights, — 
And all Sardanapalus’ soft delights ! 


Ver. 491. But, that thou mayst Cfor still ’tis good to proce 
Our humble hope) ask &c.] ‘* Though the deity is 
inclined,” says Owen, “ by his own benignity to bless his’ crea- 
tures, yet he expects the outward expressions of devotion ‘from 
the rational part of them.” This is certainly what Juvenal means 
to inculcate: hence his earnest recommendation of a due regard 
to the publick and ceremonial part of religion. 

It is lamentable to see Dryden turning a:so'emn admonition to 
pay those external marks of respect which all dependent beings 
owe to the Creator, into one of those trite and senseless sneers 
at the priesthood, which were the scandal of his own times, and 
are the disgrace of ours. 
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Here bound, at length, thy wishes. I but téach, 
‘What blessings man by his own powers may reach. 
THE PATH TO PEACE IS VIRTUE. We should see, 

_If wise, O Fortune, nought divine in thee : 





Ver. 505. I have shown §c.| This has 
been thought to savour of the sufficiency of Stoicism, but without 
reason; since it must, in fairness, be restricted to the independ- 
ence of the wise and virtuous man on fortune. Wisdom and 
virtue, indeed, Juvenal thought, with the rest of the heathen 
world, that men could attain by their own exertions; but there 
were some at Rome, as Madan finely observes, at that time, who 
could have taught him, that EVERY GOOD GIFT, AND EVERY 
PERFECT GIFT, IS FROM ABOVE; AND COMETH DOWN FROM 
THE FATHER OF LIGHTS. 

I cannot conclude without noticing an observation of Mr. Gib- 
‘bon on this Satire. After bestowing great, and indeed just praise 
on its design and execution, he adds: “* 4 propos des dieux, je 
remarque cette indecision, §c. I remark in Juvenal that want of 
decision with respect to the gods, which is so common amongst 
the ancients. This moment nothing can be more pious, more 

- philosophical, than his resignation and his faith; the next, our 
own wisdom is sufficient for us, and prudence alone supplies the 
place of all the divinities.” And this was written by a sneerer at 
Revelation! I am not he “ that judgeth another man’s servant,” 
but methinks, if one rose from the dead, he could not evince the 
superiority of the pious and humble believer, over the bewildered 
yet confident infidel, by stronger arguments than are here adduced 
by this extraordinary man, WHO HAD EYES AND SAW NoT ! 


Ver. 508. O Fortune! no divinity in thee, 
Were wisdom ours; &c.| So Tasso, 
66 ce 





sovente avvien che ’! saggio e’1 forte 
‘“¢ Fabbro a se stesso é di beate sorte.” 


Thus rendered by Fairfax in his admirable translation, with an 
eye, perhaps, to our author: . 

“ They make their fortunes, who are stout and wise, 

«¢ Wit rules the heavens, discretion guides the skies.” 


And Higgins more at large : 


‘¢ "Tis said a wise man all mishaps withstands ; 
‘** For though by storms we borne to mischiefs are, 
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But we have deified a name alone, 
And fix'd in heaven thy visionary throne! 


‘¢ Yet grace and prudence bayle our careful bands ; 

.“ Each man, they say, his fate hath in his hands, 
«© And what he maryes, or makes to leese, or save, 
*¢ Of guod ar ill, is ev’n self dee, self have.” 


Mirr. of Magist. 





SATIRE XI... 





Argument, 


THIS Satire consists principally of an invitation to Persicus, the 
poet's friend, to spend the day with him ; but it is'made the vehicle 
of much valuable information, and muck amusing description. 

It begins with a severe tnvective against a person of the Eyues- 
trian Order, (here called Ruttlus,) who had wasted his property in 
riot and profusion; and from whose reduced and miserable state 
Juvenal takes occaston to draw many admirable maxims for the due 
regulation of life. These introduce, with sufficient propriety, the. 
little picture of his own domestick economy ; which is followed by @ 
most pleasing view of the simplicity of ancient manners, artfully 
contrasted with the extravagance and luxury of the current times. 
He then eaters at length into the particulars of his purposed erter- 
tainment, and concludes with a spirited description of the scanda- 
lous excesses practised at the tables of the great, and an earnest 
recommendation to his friend, to enjoy the present with content, and 
fo await the future with calmness and moderation. 

I should imagine this to be one of Juvenal's last works. It has 
all the characteristicks of age: the laudator temporis acti 7s ever - 
foremost in the scene; and I please myself with thinking that time 
hud mellowed and improved the social feelings of the author. Here 
ts indeed much to: be seen of those strong and elecated passions 
which distinguish his earlier writings ; but softer and more amiable 
sentiments have thetr turn; and the narrative old mun appears as 
a warm friend, a generous landlord, and @ most kind and affectionate 
master of a family. 

I do not like his guest. He is a morose and suspicious charac- 
ter: sufficiently unhappy, it seems, in his domestick concerns ; but 
careful about many things, which Juvenal seems to think he had 
better dismiss from his thoughts. 

This Satire has always been my favourite, A predelection which 
I probably derived from the friend and patron of my youth; who 
was so much pleased with it, that he undertook to translate wt for 
this work. He had scarcely proceeded, however, to the thirtieth 
line, when he returned it, with an observation that tt was ‘‘ above 
his strength.” His death followed immediately after. Had he 
lived, I should probably have suppressed the lines ; now, it seems @ 
duty to insert them: I have, however, taken great pains to essimie 
hate them to the rest. | 





SATIRE XI 





TO PERSICUS. 


V. I—10. 


Tr Atticus in sumptuous fare delight, 
’Tis taste; if Rutilus, ’tis madness quite : 
And what diverts the sneering rabble more 
Than an Apicius miserably poor? 

_In every company, go where you will, 
Bath, forum, theatre, the talk is still 
Of Rutilus :—for, while he now might wield, 
With firm and vigorous arm, the spear and shield, 
W hile his full veins beat high with youthful blood, — 
Forced by no tribune—yet by none withstood, 


“Ver. 4. Than an Apicius §c.} Apicius (p. 113) was, says 
Stapylton, “so exquisite a glutton, that he wrote a book of 
cookery; and so rich, that he made all his experiments.at his own 
cost.” Nothing, in life, however, ‘ became him, like the leaving 
of it;” for, after spending near eight hundred thousand pounds in 
luxurious living, he poisoned himself, while he had yet fourscore 
thousand pounds left, for fear of wanting a meal ! 


Ver. 10. Forced by no tribune—&c.] Juvenal had already ob- 
served, in the eighth Satire, that young men of family and fortune 
entered the lists, not, as formerly, by the compulsion of the reign- 
ing tyrant; but from a principle of depravity. Here he goes 
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He cultivates the gladiator’s trade, 
And learns the imperious language of the blade. 

" What swarms we see of this degenerate kind ! 
Spendthrifts, whom when their creditors would find, 
To sh:mbles and to fish-stalls they repair, 

Sure, though deceived at home, to meet them there. 
These live but for their palate ; and of these, 
The most distress’d, while ruin hastes to seize 
The crumbling mansion, and wide-yawning wall, 
Spread richer feasts, and riot as they fall! 
Meanwhile, ere yet the last supply be spent, 
They search for dainties every element, 

Awed by no price ; nay, making this their boast, . 
And still preferring those which cost them most. 
With hearts at ease, thus reckless of their fate, 
To raise a desperate sum, they pledge their plate, 
Or mother's fractured statue ; to prepare 

Yet one treat more, though but in earthen ware! 


further, and insinuates that it is not sufficient-for the magistrates 
not to compel men to disgrace themselves; they ought, as guar- 
djans of the publick honour, to do more ; to supply the deficiency 
of the laws, and prohibit so scandalous a prostitution, 


What he calls the imperious language of the blade, (regia verba,) 


is thought to be the commanding terms used in the schools of the 
gladiators, such as percute, urge, cede, &c. 


VER, 27.:Or mother’s fractured statue; 50.} Matris tmagine 
Sracta ; fractured, Lubin says, that it might not be known by the 
pewnbroker, Calderinus thinks there is an allusion here to some 
well known story, which is not improbable. There is much poig- 
nancy in the circumstance—of exchanging plate for luxuries to 
be eaten out of earthen dishes! In the third Satire, all ranks of 


people are described as ashamed of it, at Rome, fictzlibus cenare. 


pudet: so that the gluttony of these spendthrifts must have been 
excessive, to enable them to overcome the prevailing prejudice in 


so delicate a point. " The “ mess” mentioned in a subsequent - 


Jine was a particular kind of coarse and unctuous food, to which 
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Then to the fencer’s mess they come, of course, 
And mount the scaffold, as a last resource. 

I hate not sumptuous boards; I only scan, 
When such are spread, the motive, and the man; 
Here, the profusion damns the beggar’s name, 
There, gives. the noble just and lasting fame, 
Here, seems the effect of gluttony, and there, 

OF liberal taste, and hospitable care. 

Whip me the fool, who marks how Atlas soars 
O’er every bill on Mauritania’s shores, 

Yet sees no difference ’twixt the coffer's I oards, 
And the poor pittance a small purse affords! __ 

From heaven came “ KNOW THYSELF !""—Be 
. that imprest, 

Jn lasting characters, upon thy breast, | 


gladiators were restricted some time before they were brought out 
to ehgage. The commentators suppose it to be a mixture of 
cheese and flour; this is also Holyday’s opinion, who terms it 
** a special diet-bread to advantage the combatants at once in 
breath and strength.” See Sat, 11. v. 80, 


Ver. 41. From heaven came “ KNOW THYSELF!] This sacred 
maxim, I'vw9s ceavloy, has been attributed to several of the ancients ; 
to Pythagoras, to Thales, and to.Chilo, Be whose it may, how- 
ever, it was deemed of such importance as to be inscribed, in gold 
letters, over the portico of the temple at Delphi. Hence, per- 
haps, came the notion, in aftertimes, that it was immediately 
alerived from heaven: no improbable conjecture, if we consider — 
that it is the foundation of all knowledge; and little favourable 
to that over-weening self-love which the wisest of the heathens 
cherished, amidst all their professions of humility, 

The comick poets, to whom nothing was sacred, have, of course, 
yoade free with this; Menander pleasantly observes, 


Kolla, (roan cag” assy & xe@dws sipnpsvor 
To INQGI TATTON, XAT ipwrspay yeep ny 
To INQGI TOTS AAAOTE. 


Away with that famed sentence KNow THYSELF, 
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And still revolved ; whether a wife thou choose, 
Or to the sACRED SENATE point thy views.— 
Or seek’st thou rather, iti some doubtful cause, 
To vindicate thy country’s injured laws ; 

Knock at thy bosom, play the censor’s part, 
And note with caution, what and who thou art, | 
An orator of force, of skill profound, 

Or a mere Matho, emptiness and sound ! 


’Tis not well put; KNow OTHERS, to my thinking, 
Js a more apt and profitable maxim. 


“And to this Le Sage alludes with his usual felicity: * Loin de 
m’exhorter a ne tromper personne, mes parens dévoient me recom- 
mander de ne me laisser duper.” Gil Blas. 


Ver. 44, Or to the SacRED SENATE. §c,] The undaunted 
spirit which could thus designate the senate in those days of 
tyranny and suspicion, deserves, ‘at least, to be pointed out !— 
There follows in the original, 


“<_______. nec enim loricam’ poscit Achillis, ‘- 
- & Thersites, in qua se traducebat Ulysses 
© Ancipitem.” 


Nor did Thersites at that armour aim, . 
To which Ulysses, trembling, urged his claim. 


One of the commentators, (the same, I suspect, who discovered 
that Sancho’s ass was in two places at once,) has detected an 
errour here. Thersites, as appears from the undoubted authority 
of Q. Calaber ! was brained by Achilles; he could not, therefore, 
be present at the contention for his armour. Fatal as the ob- 
jection is, I should not have thrown out the, passage, had not its 
extreme awkwardness, not to say, unintelligibility, almost per- 
suaded me, that it was one of those marginal trifles produced by. 
the scholiasts, under the idea of illustrating their author, and 
_ subsequently admitted into the text by a negligent or tasteless 
copyist. ° 


Ver. 50. Ora mere Matho, emptiness and sound !| For Matho 
see Sat. 1. and vir. Our author is not to be deterred, by the 
altered fortunes of the man, from sneering at him en passant. 
It is probable, however, that Matho might not feel much burt at 
a reflection on his unfitness for a ‘profession which ‘he had long 
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Yes, KNOW THYSELF : in great concerns, in small, 
Be this thy care, for this, my friend, is all: 
Nor, when thy purse will scarce a gudgeon buy, 
Let thy intemperate taste for turbots sigh! 

O think what end awaits thee, timely think, 

If thy throat widen as thy pockets shrink, 

Thy throat, of all thy father’s thrift could save, 
Flocks, herds, and: fields, the insatiable grave !— 
At length, when nought remains a meal to bring, 
The last poor shift, off comes the knightly ring, 
And Pollio now the beggar’s boon demands, 
With bated voice, and undistinguish’d hands. 
No fate is premature, no death severe 

To prodigals—gray hairs are all their fear. 
Thus they proceed: they borrow, and apace, 
Waste what is raised, before the lender's face : 


since abandoned, to avoid starving; especially, after his success 
in his new occupation. 

The character Juvenal gives of Matho is confirmed by Martial, 
who speaks of him (lib. rv. 80) as so pertinacious a bawler, that 
one almost wonders how he failed. 


' Ver. 60. ——_—~—_——— of comes the knightly ring,| Martial 
ie very witty on this ‘‘ knightly ring.” A person, whom he 
chooses to attack under the name of Zoilus, had been raised trom 
a state of servitude to knighthood, (no uncommon circumstance 
in those times,) and was determined to make the ring, the badge 
of his new honour, sufficiently conspicuous : 


“ Zoile, quid tota gemmam pracingere libra 
“¢ ‘Te juvat, et miserum perdere sardonycha f 
‘** Annulus iste tuis fuerat modo cruribus aptus ; 
‘¢ Non eadem digitis pondera conveuiunt.” 
Lib. xt. 38. 


.May not something. like this have been the case with another 
Zoilus (Crispinus) ? If so, he might well be unable (p. 10) to 
bear a ring of greater weight. 

a 
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Then, while they yet some wretched remnant hold, 

And the pale usurer trembles for his gold, © 

They wisely sicken for the country air, 

And flock to Bac, Ostia, Jove knows where. 

For now ’tis held (so rife the evil’s grown) 

No greater shame for debt to flee the town, 

Than from the throng’d Suburra to remove, 

In dogdays, to the Esquilian shades above. 

One pang, abd one alone, their bosom knows, 

To quit—for twelve long months, the publick 
shows ! 

Where sleeps the modest blood ! in all our veins, 

No conscious drop to form @ blush remains ; 

SHAME, from the town, scorn’d, baffled, hastes away, 

And few, alas! solicit her to stay. 

Enough : to day my Persicus shall see 
Whether my precepts with my life agree ; 
Whether with feign’d austerity I prize 
The spare repast, a glutton in disguise? . 

Baw for coarse pottage, that my friends may hear, 
But whisper “ sweetmeats !” in the servant’s ear. 
For since, by promise, you are now my guest, 
Know, J invite you to no sumptuous feast, 


t 

Var. 85. Bawl for coarse pottage, &c.] I can find no better, 
term than this for puls. It was a mixture of coarse meal and 
water, seasoned with salt, and sometimes enriched with an egg. 
Our hasty-pudding comes,pretty near it; but hasty-pudding, un- 
fortunately, is rather of. an anti-poctick cast. Pliny the Elder 
says, it was long the food of the ancient Romans, pulte ron pane 
vixisse longo tempore Romanos manifestum ; and their descendants, 
‘the poor of Italy, still consume vast quantities of it, under the 
name of polenta, or macaroni, a little improved, indeed, ‘by the 
acation of rasped cheese, and its never-failing attendant-—rancid 
© 
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But to such simple fare as long, long since, 

The good Evander bade the Trojan prince. 
Come then, my friend, you will not, sure, despise 
The food that pleased the offspring of the skies; 
Come, and while fancy brings past times to view, 
Vil think myself the king, the hero you. 

Take now my bill of fare: From Tibur’s stock 
A kid shall come, the fattest of the Bock, 

The tenderest too, and yet too young to browse 
The thistle’s shoots, the willow’s watery boughs, 
With more of milk than blood ; and pullets drest 
With eggs-yet warm, and reeking from the nest ; 
And sperage wild, which, from the mountain’s side, 
My howsemaid left her spindle to provide ; 
And grapes long kept, yet pulpy still, and fair, 
And the rich Signian and the Syrian pear, 

And apples, that in flavour and in smell, 

The boasted Picene equal, or excel ; 

Nor need you fear, my friend, their liberal use, 
For age has mellow’d and improved their juice. 


Ver. 95. 





From Tibur’s stock 

A kid skall come, &c.] Martial has imitated this bill 
of fare in several places, but more particularly in lib. x. 48. His 
entertainment, however, is more varied, and his guests are more 
numerous. I am not certain that I should not have preferred 
sitting down with the epigrammatist: the seasoning of his treat is 
very pleasant :-— 


“* Accedent gine felle joci, nec mane timenda 
<< Libertas, et nil quod tacuisse velis. 

‘¢ De Prasino conviva meus, Venetoque loquatur 3 
‘Nec facient quenquam pocula nostra reum.” 


This is better than listening to. Homer and Virgil; which is no 
bad thing, neither, . 


Aa@g 
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How homely this! yet once this homely fare 

The senate deem'd it luxury to share ; 

W hen the good Curius thought it no disgrace, 

O'er a few sticks a little pot to place, 

With roots, which his small garden- plot supplied, 

And which the squalid wretch would now deride, 

Who digs in fetters, and remembers yet 

The tavern’s savoury cheer, with fond regret ' 
Time was, when on the racka man would lay 

The well-dried flitch against a solemn day, 

And think the friends that met, with decent mirth, 

To celebrate the hour which gave him birth, 

On this, and what the sacrifices spared, 

For then the gods were thought of, well had fared. . 

Some kinsman, who had three times consul been, 

And general, and dictator, from the scene 

Of business now retired, would gaily haste, 

Before the wonted hour, to such repast, 

Shouldering the spade, that, with no common toil, 

Had tamed the genius of the mountain soil. 

Yes, when the world was fill’d with Rome’s just 

| fame, } | 

And Romans trembled at the Fabian name, 

The Scauran, and Fabrician; when they saw 

A censor’s rigour ev’n his colleague awe, 


Ver. 111. When the good Curius §c.] This good old, man is 
the constant theme of our author’s praise. He was a pattern of 
frugality, when all were frugal ; an incorruptible statesman, and 
a great dnd successful commander : but the particular allusion in 
this place, is to the well-known anecdote of his being found by the 
Samnite ambassadours, sitting by a small fire, and preparing a dish 
of turnips tor his supper, with his own hands, 


¢ 
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None cared what clime the fairest tortoise bred, 
W hose clouded shell might best adorn his bed :— 
His bed was small, and did no signs impart, 


_ Or of the painter’s, or the sculptor’s art, 


Save where the front, cheaply inlaid with brass, 
Show’d the rude features of a vine-crown'd ass ; 


Ver. 137. Save where the front, cheaply tnlaid with brass, 
Show'd the rude features of a vine-crown'd ass ;] 


‘<¢ _______. parvis frons zerea lectis 
¢¢ Vite coronati caput ostendebat aselli, 
‘¢ Ad quod,” &c, 


All the commentators that I have seen, suppose this ass’s head 
to be hung out in the fields, and the beds, or rather couches of 
those rusticks, to be so placed as to afford them a sight of it as 
they sat at meat! what gratification they could possibly derive 
from such a spectacle, ‘* these deponents do not say.” 

There was, indeed, as Britannicus observes from Columella, a 
very ancient notion among the country people, that the skeleton 
of an ass’s head placed on the boundary of their lands had a 
marvellous effect in averting blights, &c. and, as we further learn 
from Palladius, in fertilizing the particular spots to which its front 
was directed: Item equc caloaria, vel potius asine ; credebantur 
enim sua presentia facundare qua spectant. On the authority of 
this passage, Scioppius wishes to read coronate caput aselle ; but 
the text is undoubtedJy right as it stands, and all the curious re- 
search of Britannicus and others on the subject, little or nothing 
to the purpose. It is evident from the plain and obvious con- 
struction of the words, that this ass’s head, either cast or engraved 
in brass, was fixed upon the couches, not detached from them ; 
and that it had nothing to do with any rural superstition what- 
ever, But what then is the sense of the passage? This, probably, ° 
for which we are indebted to the extensive reading of Ferrarius : 
Antiqui autem nostri in lectis triclinaribus in fulcris capita asel- 
lorum vite alligata (would not one swear that Juvenal alluded to 
this very passage?) habuerunt ; significantes --~-----~- suacita- 
tem invenisse. Hyg. Fab. cclxxiv. A few words have dropt out 
through the carelessness of the copyists, which have been supplied 
by conjecture: but even without this the sense is sufficiently 
clear, The ass,.by browsing on the vine, was supposed to have 


‘taught mankind the art of improving its virtues by pruning, &c. 


Indeed, this idea was common enough, for Pausanias, long after 
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An uacouth brute, round whichthechildren play'd, 
And laugh'd and jested at the face it made! 
Briefly, his house, his furniture, his food, 
Were uniformly plaia, and simply good. 

Then the rough soldier, yet untaught by Greece 
To hang enraptured o’er a finish'd piece, . 
If haply, mid the congregated spoils, 
Proofs of his power, and guerdons of his toils, 
Some antique vase of master-hands were found, 
Would dash the glittering bauble on the ground; 
That in new forms the molten fragments drest, 
Might blaze illustrious round his courser’s chest, 
Or, beaming from his awful helmet, show 
The rise of Rome to the devated foe ; | 
The mighty Father, with his shield and spear, 
Hovering, enamour’'d, o'er the sleeping fair, 


Hygirius, speaks of the same story, as current among the Nau- 
Plians : de ‘saPayor apweau xAnua, aPIovellepor s¢ ‘ro pinoy warepnn, 
Toy xapwrov’ Mas ovos opiow sy wtp wewroinperos See Tere sri, wre 
apmrrrwr didakas toyny, Lib. 11. We all know that the ass was a 
‘favourite of Silenus; (and, for a much better reason ‘than any 
which Ovid gives, extremely disagreeable to Priapus ;) his head, 
therefore, crowned with clusters of grapes, was cast ’in brass, amd 
fixed upon the front of the couches on which thcy sat at meat, 
ws a pfovocative to hilarity and good fellowship. As the old 
Romans liad made ‘no extraordinary progress in any of the fino 
‘arts, we may easily suppose that the workmanship of these orna- 
ments excited no great envy m the breasts of the Myros and Ly- 
sippusses‘of the day, It was this, undoubtedly, which provoked 
the risibility of the unlucky (/ascivi) boys of the family, aud not 


a few dry bones perched on a post, which could have little to 
jnterest, and less to amuse them. 


Vea. 153. The mighty Father, c.] I have followed Mr. Ad- 
dison’s interpretation of this passage. ‘* The Roman soldiers 
used to bear on their helmets the first history of Roamlus, who 
was begot by the God of War, and suckled by a wolf. The figure 
of the god was made as if descending on the priestess Ilia. The 


cf 
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And the fierce wolf, at heaven's command grown 
mild, 

And, playful at her side, each wondrous child. 

Thus, all the wealth those simple times could boast, 

Small wealth! their horses and their arms entgrest ; 

All else was homely, and their frugal fare. 

Cook’d without art, and served in earthen ware: 

¥et justly worth your envy, were your breast 

But with ane spark of noble spleen possest. 

Then shone the fanes with majesty divine, 

A present God was felt at every shrine ; 

And solemn sounds, heard from the sacred walts, 

At midnight’s solemn hour, announced the Gauls 


Now hastening from the main; while, prempt to 


save, 


Stood Jove, the prophet of the signs he gave! 


occasion required his body should be naked ; the sculptor, hows 
ever, to distinguish him from the rest of the gods, gave him what 
the medallists calf, his proper attributes, a spear in one hand, and 
a shneld in the other. As he was represented descending, his 


figure appeared suspended in the air over the vestal virgin.” — 


Trayels,'p. 184, This he illustrates by an engraving of a coin 
struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius. I am no medallist, and can 
therefore say nothing as to the genuineness of the cuiu: it cere 
tainly gives a very good explanation of the passage; indeed, it 
appears to be a mere copy of it. After all, I will not affirm it to 
be the true one, as it does not correspond with the more ancient 
ideas on the subject. Ovid says that Mars was unarmed when 
he saw the priestess, and so does Tibultus. 


Ver. 165. And solema sounds, §c.} This alludes ta a cincum- 
stance recorded by the writers of Roman history. M. Caditius, 
as be was passing by ane of the temples in the dead of night, 
heard a loud and alarming voice from the sanctuary, distinctly 
cry, ‘* The Gauls are at hand!” ¢qmmanding him, at the same 
time, to repeat-what he had heard to the Senate. Liv. lib, v. 32. 
’ Plutarch tells the same story, in the life of Camillus, | 
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Yet, when he thus reveal’d the will of fate, 

And watch'd attentive o’er the Latian state, 

His shrine, his.statue, rose of humble mold, 

Of artless form, and unprofaned with gold. 

Those good old times no foreign tables sought ; 

From their own woods the walnut .tree was 
brought, . . 

When withering limbs declared its pith unsound, 

Or winds uptore, and stretch’d it on the ground. 

But now, such strange caprice has seized the 
great, 

They find no pleasure in the costliest treat, 

Unless wide-yawning panthers, towering high 

(Enormous pedestals of ivory, 

From teeth the Athiopian realm supplies, 

Or Indian ; or from those of larger size, 


Ver. 171. His shrine, his statue, &c.] The elder Pliny has a 
curious passage on the subject of these lines: He enim tum effigies 
deum erant laudatissime ; nec penitet nos illorum, qui tales coluere. 
Aurum enim et argentumne diis quidem conficiebant : durant etiamnum 
plerisque in locts talia simulacra, - --- - sanctiora auro, certe tnnocen- 
tiora. Lib. xxxv.12.We.have seen, (p.82,)that the statue of Cybele 

_ was still more rude and artless than that mentioned in the text; and 
the true principle, I believe, of the adoration which was anciently 
paid to those unfinished masses of stone, as well as to the first shape- 

_. less blocks which were set up in the temples, was the profound reve- 
rence entertained for the gods ; which did not suffer the artists to 
invest them too closely with a determinate form. In process of 
time, they grew bolder: and it is an observable thing in the his- 
tory of sculpture, that the most admired statues of the deities 

- were produced in the age of scepticism, or infidelity. This ap- 
plies no less to the Greeks than the Romans; with respect to the 
latter, while they were sincere believers in their mythology, they 
had not a god tolerably executed. Yet observe, says Seneca, 

. how propitious they then were: cogita, deos quum propitit essent, 

Aictiles fuisse ! , 
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Which, now too old, too heavy forthe head, 
The beasts in Nabathean forests shed—) | 
The spacious orBs support: then they can feed, 
And every dish grows delicate indeed ! 

For silver feet excite in them such scorn, 

As iron rings, upon the finger worn. 


Ver. 185. The spacious onBS support :] ‘“ Orbis, super quem 
carnes in mensa minutim concidere solemus, ne corrumpatur ma :na,” 
Thesau. It appears from this, that Stephens took orbs for the 
plates on which meat is cut! So, indeed, does Faber: ‘ Orbis 
dicitur supér quo cibos in mensa tractamus, ein teller,” i, e. a plate. 
This explanation, strange as it is, they more strangely support by 
the following distich : 


_ © Tu Lybicos Indis suspendis dentibus orbes : 
“‘ Fulcitur testa fagina mensa mihi.” 


Mart. lw. 11. 43. 


How could these learned men overlook the serse of so plaina 
passage? You, says Martial to Candidus, place your Lybian orbs 
on ivory feet, whereas my beechen table is propped up by an 
empty barrel! The orbs of Candidus are precisely those of the 
text, citron wood brought from the Mediterranean ccast of 
Africa, where this tree abounded : and indeed Varro calls it Ly- 
bissa citrus. : | 

I have already spoken (p. 25) of the estimation in which such 
' tables were held: but this fashion was not peculiar to the times 
of Juvenal. Cicero accuses Verres of stealing a most valuable 
one from a Sicilians; Tu maxrimam et pulcherrimam citream men- 
sam a Q. Lutatio Diodoro abstulisti. In Verr. 1v. 17. With an 
allusion, perhaps, to this circumstance, mens@ are reckoned (in 
' the first Satire) among the costly articles procured by daring guilt. 
Seneca. was reproached, according to Xiphilinus, with having five 
hundred of them in his possession. The quantity is beyond ques- 
tion exaggerated ; but it is certalo, that the wealthy Romans had 
numbers of them at the same time: Indeed, it could not well be 
otherwise, as, at their entertainments, one was usually set before 
every guest. The glutton (p. 24) was not, perhaps, the only one 
who swallowed down a fortune at a single table, una comedit pa- 
trimonia mensa. . | 

Cowley, in his description of David's flight to Nob, mentions 
the feast made for him by the high priest; and, among other - 
articles of luxury, introduces this, It affords a specimen of that 
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Still be to me the haughty guest unknown, 
Who, measuring my expenses hy hia awn, 
Remarks the difference with a scornful leer, 
And slights my humble house, and homely cheer. 
Look not to me for ivory ; I have none: 
My chess-board and my men are all of bone; | 
Nay, my knife-handles ; yet, my friend, for this, 
My pullets neither cut nor taste amiss. 

I boast no artist, tutor’d in the schaol 
Of learned Trypherus, to carve by rule ; 


perverted wit, which may be almost considered as the distingniah- 
ing characteristick of his poetry. Conceits, as Johnson observes, 
are all the Davideis supplies. 


. In midst a table of rich iv’ry stands, | 
«< By three fierce tigers, and three lions borne, 
“‘ Which grin, and fearfully the place adorn: 
‘¢ Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 
“ As if they hungered for the meat they bore.” 


In a note he says, ‘ these kind of ivory tables borne up with 
the images of beasts, were much in esteem among the ancients. 
The Romans had them, as well as all other instruments of luxury, 
from the Asiaticks. Thus Juvenal,” &e. The extravagance of the 
Romans, indeed, knew no bounds in this article; their tables, how- 
ever, were not (as Cowley thinks) of ivory, but of citron and 
other precious woods: it was the fcet only that were formed of 
shis spbstance. | 

Whether Dryden, or rather Congreve, had been dipping into 
the Davideis dyring the translation of this passage, I cannot tell ; 
bat he bas given it with a conundrum not unworthy of Cowley ix 
his happiest moments: : 


“¢ An iv’ry table is a certain whet ; 

«© You would not think how heartily he'll eat, 
‘¢. As if new vizour to his teeth were sent, 

«‘ By sympathy fron: those o’the elephant.” 

Ver. 197. I boust no artist, §c.] The skilful carving of meat 
‘was a matter of so much importance at Rome, that it was tgught 
by professors of the science. The one honoured with our author's 
notice is Doctor Trypherus, whose learned mstructions were dijs- 


ek 
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Where wooden birds, and beasts, and fishes point 
The nice anatomy of every joint ; 

And dull, blunt tools, severing the mimick treat, 
Clatter around, aad deafen all the street, 

My simple lad, whose skill will just suffice 

To broil a steak, in the plain country guise, 
Knows no such art ; humbly content to serve, 
And bring the dishes which he cannot carve. 
Another lad (for I have two to day) 

Glad, like the first, in home-spun russet gray, 
Shall fill our earthen cups: no Phrygian he, 

No pamper’d attribute of luxury, 

But a rude rustick :—when you want him, speak, 
And speak in Latin, for he knows no Greek. 


pensed in the Suburra, or Strand of the city: “ for such masters did 
purposely choose,” as Holyday says, the most pablick places, 
‘ thereby to be the more taken notice of ; and so to get custome.” 
The wooden delicacies on which the scholars practised are enu- 
merated below: they were, doubtless, representations of the most 
yare and esteemed articles of food; and the scientifick dissection 
of them was, therefore, a paint of prodigious consequence : 


“‘ Sumine cum magno Jepis, atque aper, atque pygargus, 
** Et Scythice volucres, et pheenicopterus i ingens, 
** Et Getulus oryx.’ 


Which Holyday literally renders, 


+¢ ——large sow-teats ; th’ hare, boar, the white-breech b00, 
“ The Scythian phesant, the huge crimson-wing, — 
‘* And the Getulian goat.” 


This vanveys but little information to the Enghsh reader, and 
J have scarcely any thing to add to it. The pheenicopterus, or 
what he calls the huge crimeon-wing, is the flamingo ; the pygar- 
gus, or white-breech, and oryx, are probably diferent species of 
the gazel, or antelope kind. Sparman takes the former to be the 
Spring-bak, (bounding-gost,) which is common, he says, at the 


Cape, where itis accownted excellent food. Pennant calls it the 
avhite antelope, 
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Both go altke, with short, straight hair undrest, 
But spruced to day, in honour of my guest ; 

And both were born on my estate, and one 

Is my rough shepherd's, one my neatherd’s son. 
Poor youth! he mourns, with many an artless tear, 
His long, long absence from his mother dear; 
Sighs for his little cottage, and would fain 

Meet his old playfellows, the goats, again. 


Vr. 217. Poor youth ! he mourns, 5c.] It is impossible to 
read these lines, without being impressed with the most favourable 
opinion of the writer. How could Gibbon say that his character 
was devoid of sweetness and sensibility! Do not both appear in 
every word he utters of his rural pages? The young neatherd 
(who seems to be his favourite) is mentioned by him, not only 
with the warmth of a kind master, but with the tendernesss of an 
affectionate parent. Cana man so susceptible of the generous 
affections be said to want sensibility ?—but the poor boys have 
been as ill-treated by the translators, as their master by the eri- 
ticks. Holyday makes the young shepherd a thief : 


« ____. still he’s rude : 
“¢ To steal a mouthful he’s with skill indued.” 


So does Owen: 


« Except it be (and here his skill is great) 
« In cooking some stolen piece of savoury meat.” 


No, not “ savoury :” from this part of the accusation his master 
expressly exonerates him, whatever be the reading of the subse- 
quent line. ’ . 
Dryden is stil more lax: 
66 On me attends a raw unskilful lad, 
“ At once my carver, and my Ganymede.” 


Certainly the lad was no carver; and, if by Ganimede (a very 
improper word) he meant cupbearer, he misconceives his author, 
‘who expressly gives that office to the second boy. | 
It would seem, from v. 259, that Juvenal superintended their 
education. One of the boys could read Homer; the other (v. 214) 
knew no language but his own. These remarks are of little impor- 
‘tance ; indeed of none, except to the writer, who, by long dweF 
ting on a subject, becomes interested in a thousand trifles, which 
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His look belies his birth; ingenuous grace 
Beams from his eye, and flushes in his face ; 
Charming suffusion! that would well become, 
And well adorn, the noblest blood of Rome.— 
He, Persicus, shall bring you wine which grew 
Where first the breath of life the stripling drew ; 
On Tibur’s hills, beneath whose well-known shade, 
The rural cup-bearer in childhood play'd. 

But you, perhaps, expect a wanton throng 
Of Gaditanian girls, with dance and song, 


provoke, and perhaps justly, the impatience or risibility of the 
general reader. We all know and feel this; yet habit is too 
powerful for judgment,——‘enet ineanabele,— 

Ruperti observes on the words, Quum posces, posce Latine;— 
servi mei sunt Itali, nec alium callent lingaum. This is not marked 
with much accuracy. Juvenal, indeed, makes an apology for the 
pronunciation of his boy; but we may be pretty confident, that 
the conditor Iliados was read by him in the original language: the 
posce Latine applies only to the cupbearer, the timid little neatkerd.- 


Ver. 229. But you, perhaps, expect §c.] The Romans were 
now arrived at such a pitch of licentiousness, that they had 
dancing girls to attend their feasts from all parts of the world. 
Those from Gaditania (the south of Spain) seem toa have been 
most in request: their style of dancing is described by Martial, 
_ (lib. v. 79,) with a force and spirit which are not exceeded by any 
thing in the text: ' , 


‘¢ Nec de Gadibus improbis puelle, 
‘* Vibrabunt sine fine prurientes 
¢¢ Lascivos docili tremore lumbos,” &c. 


The dance alluded to, is neither more nor less than the Fandango; 
. which still forms the delight of all ranks in Spain; and which, 

though somewhat chastised in the neighbourhood of the capita], 
exhibits at this day, in the remote provinces, a perfect counterpart 
{actors and spectators) of the too free but faithful representation 
before us. 

In a subsequent line, Juvenal mentions the testarum crepitus, 
the clicking of the castanets, which accompanies this dance: on 
this the criticks have trifled sufficiently. The teste, in short, 
were simall oblong pieces of polished wood or bone, which ths 
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To kindle loose desire ; girls, that now bound 
Aloft, with active grace, now on the ground, 
Quivering alight, while peals of praise go round. 
Lo ; wives, beside their husbands placed, behold, 
W hat could not in their ears, for shame, be told; 
Expedients of the rich, the blood to fire, 
And wake the dymg embers of desire ; 
Behold 2 O, heavens! they view with keener gust _ 
These strong provocatives of jaded lust, 
Feel at each gesture, sound, their passions rise, 
And draw in pleasuré both at ears and eyes! 

Such vicious fancies are tdo great for me. 
Let him the wanton dance, unblushing, see, 
And hear the immodest terms which, in the stews, 
The veriest strampet would disdain to use, 
Whose drunken spawlings roll, tumultuous, o'er 
The proud expansion of a marble floor: 
For there the world a large allowance make, 
And spare the folly for the fortune’s sake. 
Gaming, adultery, with a small estate, 
Are damning crimes, but venial with a great ; 
dancers held between their fingers, and clashed in measure, with 
inconceivable agility and address. Holyday, who was in Spain, 
says that he heard nothing but the snapping of fingers: he was 
then unfortunate: I have heard them often. The Spaniards of the 
present day are very curious in the choice of their castanets; 
soma have been shown me that cost five-and-twenty or thirty 


dollars a pair; these were made of the beautifully variegated 
woods of South America. 


‘Var. 250. Gaming, adultery, 5c.] Thus Beaumont : 


¢¢ In lords a wildness is a noble trick, - 
“ And cherish’d in them, and all men must love it.” 
Maid ia the Mill. 


And Monsieur Parolles : “ So please your majesty, my master is 
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Nay more thah venial ; witty, gallant, brave, 
And such wld tricks “as gentlemen should have!” 
My feast, to day, shall other joys afford : 
Hush’d as we sit around the frugal board, 
Great Homer shall his deep-toned thunder roll, — 
And mighty Maro elevate the soul ; 
Maro, who, warm’d with all the poet’s fire, 
Disputes the palm of victory with his sire: 
Nor fear my rustick clerks; read as they will, 
The bard, the bard, shall rise superiour still! 
Come then, my friead, an hour to pleasure spare, 
And quit awhile your business and your care ; 
The day is all our own: come, and forget 
Bonds, interest, all; the credit and the debt ; 


an honourable gentleman ; trieks he hath in him which gentlemen 
ave ” . 

The tate Lord Orford seems to have been somewhat of Paralle’s 
way of thinkéng. Of the Duke of Wharton he says, he * com- 
forted ali the grave and dull by throwing away the brightest pro- 
fusion of :parts on witty fooleries, debaucheries, aad scrapes, which 
‘may mix graces with a great character, but never can compose 
one !” No, I'll be sworn-——~ 


“ Sed vos Trojugene, vobis ignoscitis, et que 
«¢ Tupia cerdoni, Volusos Brutosque decebunt !” 
VER. 255. ———— as we sit arotnd the frugal board, 

Great Homer, §c.} This practice was not uncommon 
among the old republicans: it lad, indeed, lost somewhat of its fre. 
quency in Juvenal’s days; but there were net wanting, in any pe- 
riod, virtuous characters who preferred this rational and instruc- 
tive method of passing their time at table, to all the blandishments 
of dancing girls, and.all the noisy buffoonery of pipers, tumblers, &c. 
The entertainments of Alticus were alwaysseasoned with these men- 
tal recreations; and C, Nepos, his friend and guest, speaks of them 
with the warmest approbation: Nemo in convivw gus eliud acroa- 
me augivit, quam anagnosten : quod nos guidem jucuadissimum ar- 
bitramur. Neque unguam sine aligua lectione qpud eum eenatum cst, 
ut non minus anima guam, ventre convive delectarentur. 
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Nay, e’en your wife; though,with the dawning light, 

She left your couch, and late return’d at night; 

Though loose her hair, disorder’d her attire, . 

Her eye yet glistening, and her cheek on fire. 

© come, and at my threshold leave behind, 

House, servants, every thing that wounds your mind; 

And, what the generous spirit most offends, 

©, more than all, leave there, UNGRATEFUL 
FRIENDS, | 

And see! the napkin wide display'd, proclaims, 

They celebrate the Megalesian games ; , 

Where the proud pretor, in triumphal state, 

Sits perch’d aloft, the arbiter of fate ! ' : 

Ere this, all Rome (if ’tis, for once, allow'd 

To say all Rome, of so immense a crowd) 


Ver. 274. And see! the napkin wide display’d, $c. | The oti- 
gin of the custom is thus related by Holyday from Cassicdorus:: 
«© Nero on a time sitting alone at dinner, when the shews were ea- 
gerly expected, caused his towel, with which he had wiped his hands, . 
to be presently cast out at the window, for a sign of his speedy 
coming : whéreupon it was in after-times the usual sign at (the .be- 
ginning of) those shews.” This is, at best, a doubtful story ; but 
the circumstance is of no great moment. The “ napkin” (mappa) 
was hung out at the house of the pretor. 

The expression in the next line, prado caballorum, 1 have left 
as I found ; not being satisfied with any of the explanations, or 
pretended emendations of it, which I have seen, nor able to pro- 
pose any thing better myself. If it do not relate to some well-. 
known ancdote of the times, I consider it as an irremediable cor- 
ruption, 

Ven. 278. Ere this, all Rome §c.] The -fondness, or rather 
passion of the Romans, for the amusements of the Circus, is for- 
cibly depicted by Amm. Marcellinus : Quod est studiorum omnium 
maximum, ab ortu lucis ad vesperam sole fatiscunt vel pluvits, per 
minutias aurigarum equorumque prectpua, vel delicta scrutantes. 
Et est admodum mirum videre plebem innumeram, mentibus ardore 
guodam infuso, cum dimicationum curalium eventu pendentem. Lib. : 
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The Circus throngs, and—Hark! loud shouts 
arise 
Fram these J guess the Green has won the prize ; 


xiv. 6. Gibbon, who had considered this passage well, formed on 
it the very actufate and animated account which follows: ‘* The 
impatient crowd rushed at the dawn df day to secure their places; 
and there were many who passed a sleepless and anxious night in 
te.adjeidihg porticos. From the morning to the evening, c4reless 
of the sun, or of the sain, the spectators, who sdmetimes amounted 
to the number of 100,000, remained in eager attention, their eyes 
fixed on the charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear, 
for the success of the colour which they favoured : and the happi- 
ness of Rome appeared to hang on the event of a race.” 
Though this was meant for the picture of a later period, it is 
isely that of gar author's time;. as we learn from Seneca, 
Martial, Pliny, &c. The last-named hes a letter, (lib. 1x. 6,) 
which is worth consulting, as it Hlustrates the subject of the fol- 
Jowing note. 


Van. 280, ———-~-—— Hark ¢ loud shouts arise— 

From these, §¢.| While Juvenal is still writing to 
his friehd, he is taddenly interrupted by the boisterous joy of the 
Circus: from this he conjectures, with a bitter sarcasm on the 
bese adulation of the people, that the Gazew (the court party) 
kad won the race, 

As the date of this Satire cannot be precisely ascertained, it is 
hot easy to say into how many ‘parties the charioteers were di- 
vided at this time. Originally there seem to have been four; the 
Prasina, or green, the Russata, or red, the Albata, or white, and 
the Veneta, or blue; but others were afterwards added: all of 
whose parts, as-Holyday says, “ the Romans most factiously and 
foolishly took, sometimes even te great dissention.” Caligula, 
and, if I recollect right, Nero, (both admirable judges of true 
amorit;) honoured the Green with theix patronage; nay, the former, 
Suetonius says, was so madly attached to it, that he could not 
live out of the stables of the party. From a line in the seventh 
Satire, Parte alia colum Russaté pane Lacerte, I should conjecture 
that Domitian favoured the Red :* the Green, we see, had now 


* This however, must have been in the early part of his rergn; 
for it appeats from Dio thet he added two, +o par ygvowr, vo ds a 
qveur, (Suet. Dom. 7, says purpureys, which is right, for t 
apyupay Was in use befbre,) onmpncas, wposxarisyi, lib. LXvII. 4, 
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For had it lost, all joy had been supprest, 


And grief and horrour seized the publick breast ; | 


As when dire Carthage forced our arms to yield, 

And pour'd our noblest blood on Gannz’s field. _ 
Thither let youth, whom it befits, repair, 

And seat themselves beside some favourite fair, 

And clamour, and bet deep ; while our shrunk skin, 

Scaped from the gown, the vernal ray drinks in, 


resumed its popularity, which was so great, that if it had been 
conquered, not (as Holyday and others strangely. understand 4 
deficeret) if the ‘* shows should cease,” the whole city would have 
been coufounded as at the news of the slaughter of Canna. ‘* A 
strange expression of a strange vanity, that a like sorrow should 
affect a people for so unlike a cause!” 


VER. 289. Scaped from the gown, §c.] The busy gown; so 
Holyday, and with his usual accuracy, renders effugiatque togam ;° 
though it appears, from his notes, that he was not fully aware of 
the forcé of the passage, The ¢oga, as I have already observed, 
(p. 87,) was the dress of ceremony. Clients put it on when they 
attended their patron’s levee, when they followed him to the 
Forum, when they went to receive the sportula ; in a word, it was 
jittle better than the badge of their servitude; and as such, pro- 
bably regarded with no great complacency. It is for this reason 
that Juvenal seizes the opportunity, while all ranks and orderg of 





the golden and the silver, to the former four ; and it is reasonable 


to conjecture that he favoured his own colours. They never, I. 


beljeve, becume popular, 

* Madan has the strangest idea here that ever entered mortal 
thead. . By toga, he says, ‘‘ Juvenal means the Romans now crewd- 
ing to the Circus: let us thereforé keep out of their way"—to 
avoid being thrown down, perhaps, and trampled upon! But I 
beg pardons—Ruperti has a conjecture, in comparison of which, 
Madan’s is sober and judicious: * An de toga meretricum cogt- 
tavit poeta” ! It willbe yet sometime before we know the utmost 
of which a commentator is capable. 

Congreve places the poet and his friend on “ beds of roses.” The 
Megalesian gamcs were held in the beginning of April; rather too 
éarly a season for roses, even in the genial.climate of Italy. = + 


/ 
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At every pore: the time permits us.now, 

To bathe an hour ere noon, with fearless brow.— 
Indulge for once :—Yet such delights as these, 
In one short week, would lose the power to please: 
The sweetest repetitions quickly cloy ; 

’Tis only temperance which can season joy. 


people are thronging to the Circus, of advising his friend to indulge 
with him in the decent relaxations which a. temporary freedom 
from all attendance on the great so happily allowed them. 
Martial, who had retired to Bilbilis, in Spain, soon after the 
accession of Trajan, (dispirited, perhaps, at the coldness ‘with 
which he was received, on account of his flattery of Domitian and 
his minious,) addresses a little poem from thence to his friend ; 
which sets the misery of this attendance in the strongest light: 


‘¢ Dum tu forsitan inquietus erras 

¢s Clasiosa, Juvenalis, in Suburra, 

‘¢ Aut collem dominz teris Diane =. 

‘¢ Dum per limina te potentiorum, 

‘“¢ Sudatrix toga ventilat, vagumque 

‘¢ Major Ceelius, et minor fatigant.” ab. x11. 18. 


We feel for the poet, especially when we recollect his strong 
sense of independence, and are tempted to wish that he too had 
retired from this state of slavery : indeed, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture why he did not,-as he had a small estate at Tibur, and pro- 
bably some hereditary property at Aquinum. He doubtless sacri- 
ficed much to the mental pleasures, which were only to be found 
in perfection in the capital ; and indeed a mind like his, inquisi- 
tive, vigorous, and profoundly reflective, does not appear altoge- 
ther suited. to retirement.. I may mistake, but I sometimes think 
I discover striking traits of ‘similarity between our author and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. 


VER. 292. Yet such delights §c.] How beautifully is 
this thought illustrated by Sbakspeare ! The words, too, are se- 
lected with a felicity of which poetry furnishes but few examples : 


‘¢ All violent delights have violent ends, 

*¢ And in their triumphs die; the sweetest honey 
*¢ Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

‘< And in the taste, confounds the appetite.” 
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SATIRE XII. 


4 . 
a 


Argument. 


THIS is the shortest of Juvenal’s pieces, and certainly not one of 
the most important ; though it is by no means wanting in good 
passages, some of muck moral force, and many of an affectionate 
and pathetick tendency. 

Its subject is soon told: Catullus, for whom he had conceived a 


friendship of the liveliest kind, had narrowly escaped shipwreck ; . 


and the poet, whose joy knows no bounds on the occasion, (no great 
proof of his being deficient in the ‘* social affections,” ) addresses 
an exulting letter to their common friend, Corvinus ; in which, 
after acquainting him that he was then about to sacrifice the victims 
he had vowed for the safety of Catullus, he describes his danger and 
escape. He then gives a most beautiful picture of the private part 
of the solemnity, and of the various marks of gratulation which his 
house exhibits. 

So far we see nothing but the pious and grateful friend. The 
satirist now takes his turn: he recollects that sacrifices are vowed 
by others, for the preservation of their acquaintance ; this leads him 
to speak with manly confidence of his own disinterestedness, which 
he considers as almost singular; and which he opposes, with equal 
spirit and success, to the base and designing promises of the here- 
dipeter, or legacy-hunters, by whom the sick-beds of the rich and 
childless were constantly surrounded. 


at 
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a 
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SATIRE XI. 





TO CORVINUS. 


V. 1—16, 


Nor with such joy, Corvinus, I survey 
My natal hour, as this auspicious day ; 
This day, on which the festive turf demands | 
The promised victims, at my willing hands. - 
A snow-white lamb to Juno I decree, 
Another to Minerva; and to thee, . 
' Tarpeian Jove! a steer, which, from afar, 
Shakes his long rope, and meditates the war. 
’Tis a fiefce animal, that proudly scorns 
The dug, since first he tried his budding horns © 
Against an oak; free mettled, and, in fine, 
Fit for the altar, and the sacred wine. 
O, were my power but equal to my love, 
A nobler victim should my rapture prove - 
A bull high fed; and boasting in his veins 
The luscious juices of Clitumnus’ plains, 


Ver, 16. ——— of Clitumnus’ $e) The waters of 
Clitumnus (a river on the confines of Tuscany) were supposed to 
possess the faculty of making the cattle which drank of ‘them, 





white; and, as this was the colour most pleasing to Jupiter, his . 


altars were ‘usually supplied with victims from its banks, It does 
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Fatter than fat Hispulla, and as slow 
With bulk, should fall beneath no common blow; 
Fall for my friend, whe now, fron danger free, 
Revolves the recent perils of the sea ; 
Shrinks at the roaring waves, the howling winds, 
And scarce believes the safety which he finds. 
For not the gods’ inevitable fire, 
The surging billows that to heaven aspire, 
Alone perdition threat; black clouds arise, 
And blot out all the splendaur of the skies ; 
Loud and more loud the thunder’s voice is heard, 
And sulphurous fires flash dreadful on the yard.— 
Then shrunk the crew, and, fix’d in wild amaze, 
Saw the rent sails burst into sudden blaze ; 
While shipwreck, late so dreadful, now appear’d 
A refuge from the flames, more wish’d than fear'd. 
Horrour on horrour! earth, and sea, and skies 
Convulsed, as when rporTick TEMPESTS rise! 
From the same source, another danger view, — 
With pitying eye,—though dire, alas? not new ; 


not appear that Juvenal believed. this idle tale, which is also 
laughed at by Addison, who has coHected, from what Sterne calls 
his ** satchel of s¢hool-books,” @ variety of pesseggs on the sub- 
ject. Qne, however, which would have given him infinitely mare 
information than all the rest, escaped ‘his notice: it is that-exqui- 
site description ia Pliay’s letter to his friend Romanus, (4b, var. 
Epist. 8,) a perfect model, as it seems to me, of simplicity, ele- 
gance, and taste, 


VER. 22. And scarce believes &c.] This idea is not ill expressed 
by Claudian : 


‘4 Horret adhuc animus, manifestaque gaudie, difient, 
“ Dum stupet, et tanto cunctatur credere voto.” 


De Bel, Gil, v. & - 
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But known too well, as Isis' temples show, - — 
By many a pictured scene of votive wo: | _ 
Isis, by whom the painters now are fed, . 
Since our own gods no longer yield them bread ! 


Van. 39. Isis, $c.} The hatred which our author bears to 
this exotick deity, breaks out in contemptuous sneers at his coun- 
trymen, for their mad confidence in her, And, indeed, it does 
seem a little singular, that an Egyptian goddess, whose genuine 
worshippers at home held the sea, and every thing connected with 
it, in abhorrence, should be fixed upon at Rome for the tutelar 
Power of that element; and have her temples crowded with va- - 
tive tablets !. Anciently, these were hong up t Neptune; and in 
this there was some propriety; hut it was not only on his prero- 
_ gatives that she trenched, but on those of Apollu, Eseulapiys, &&c. 


‘6 Nunc, Dea, nunc succurre mihi } nam posse mederi 
“ Picta docet templis multa tabella, tuis,” - 
) Catyl. 1, 3. 


_ The unbounded attachment of the women to her, seems to have — 
finally seduced the men; and this strange divinity (whose tem- 
ples were Jitthe better thap maarts af debaychery) was suffered te 
usurp, by rapid degrees, the attributes of almast every other 
god.” Te 
The tablets, which men ia denger of shipwrack vowed to Isis, 
and which they procured to be painted, and hung up in her tem- 
ple, contained a representation of their perils and escape. Had 
this boon the worst, there would have been little reason to regret 
the universality of her worship; for the temples of the Roman 
gods contained tablets of a much less innoxious nature, Pro- 
pextius, even while he confesses that they wera abaudoned to 
spiders, appears to derive some satisfaction from reflecting, that 
the webs of those insects covered the impure paintings which dis- 
graced their walls. He pathetically describes the prevalence, ag 
well as the dreadful effects, of this profanation : 


‘¢ Qua manus obscoenas depinxit prima tabellas, 
“* Et posuié casta turpia visa domo; 
* Illa puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 
“« Nequitizaque sux uoluit esse rudes.— 
“ " * 6¢ Sed non immerito velavit aranea fanum, 
-.- _ & Et mala desertos-oceupat herba deas!” 


The vagubond and profligate priests of Isis were not the least 
eeglous in following. this practice ; and we may be certain, that 
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This now befell Catullus: for a sea, 

Upsurging, pour'd tremendous o’er the lee, 

And fill’d the hold; while, press'd by wave and 
| wind, tT 

To right and left, by turns, the ship inclined : 
Then, while my friend observed, with drooping 
The storm prevailing o’er the pilot’s art, _[heart, 
He wisely hasten'd to compound the strife, 
And gave his treasure to preserve his life, 

The beaver thus to scape his hunter tries, 

‘And leaves behind the medicated prize; 
Happy to purchase, with his dearest blood, 

_ Atimely refuge in the well known flood. 

‘© Away with all that’s mine,” he cries, “‘ away 
And plunges in the deep, without delay, 
Purples, which soft Mzcenases might wear, 
Crimsons, deep-tinctured in the Bztick air, 
Where herbs and springs of secret virtues, stain 
The flocks at feed, with Nature’s richest grain. 


the walls of her sanctuary exhibited other designs than shattered 
ships, and limbs and bodies variously affected. | 


VER. 49. The beaver thus, §c.] This, as every one ‘knows, is 
‘an idle story ; it makes, however, a very good illustration in our 
author’s hands: and I observe that it is used precisely in the 
same manner, in a letter which Sapor is said to have sent to 
Constantius. Hocque bestias factitare: que cum advertant cur 
maximopere capiantur, illud propria sponte amittunt, ut ‘vorvere de- 
inde possint empavide. Amm, Marcel, lib. xvi. 5. 


Ven. 57. Where herbs and springs §c.} There is not, perhaps, 
much more foundation for this fact, than for that mentioned in 
the last note; the belief of it, however, was very general: and 
this is sufficient for the poet. 

Martial frequently speaks of this singular property of the air 
_ and water of Beztica, (Andalusia,) in staining the fleeces of the 
sheep kept there, with a bright yellow or golden hue: and Virgil, 
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With these, neat baskets from the Britons bought, 
Rich silyer chargers by’Parthenius wrought, - 

A huge two-handed goblet, which might strain. 
A Pholus, or a Fuscus" wife, to drain ; 3. 


dong before him, had mentioned this faculty of communicating 

colours.to the ‘ flocks at feed,”.as one of the blessings of that 
golden period, which was to commence with the arrival of young 
Pollia at man’s estate : 


“¢ Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti, &c.” 


The truth of this was not ascertained, becanse.the youth, who 
‘ever he was, died too soon; but as nature is invariable, methinks 
the wool of Andalusia should be as rich in native grain now, as 
heretofore :—perhaps it is so: ‘fhe Spanish shepherds however, 
‘do not tfust to this ; they stain the fleeces of their sheep at pre- 
sent with a kind of ochre: probably they always did so, and this, 
after-all, may be the secret. 


Ver. 59. neat baskets from the Britons bought,} 
These baskets (almost the only manufacture of our simple ‘ances- 
tors). seem to have excited the admiration, indeed I might say 
the envy, of the Romans, by the beauty of their workmanship. 
It is curious to observe how greatly the most savage nations ex- 
cel in this kind of rush-work. Vaillant speaks highly of some 
baskets which he found among the people of Caffraria; and our . 
navigators have brought from the new-discovered isles, specimens 
of art in this branch, which our expertest basket-makers, would 
strive ia vaia to equal. It is some little compliment to our fore- 
fathers, that their conquerors adopted the name with the article, 
which must have born a high price, if we may judge from the 
value of the precious effects among which it is enumerated, Bas- 
cauda is Juvenal’s term :—making allowance for the Roman or- 
thography, here is a word which has continued perbaps unchanged 
in sound, for more than two thousand years. ‘ 


Ver. 62. A Pholus, or a Fuscus’ wife, §c.] Pholus was an . 
honest, free-hearted Centaur ; @ little given to drink, it must be 
confessed,.but not more so than his company ;, since it appears. 
that his, guest, Hercules, emptied the goblet, as well as himself: 


Exusoy ds Aabuy More: edd ad as Tprrayvvay 

Thtew seriryouev@, ro pa os aapednne Dore xspacas, 
Adod, as Mungo says, ’twas a tumper ! . 
| ‘The wife of Fuscus, indeed, might have ‘“ drained” such ‘a 
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Follow'd by numerous dishes, heaps of plate, 

. Plain, and enchased, which served, of ancient 
date, 

The wily chapman of the Olynthian state. 


wvemel ; for the Roman writers take frequent notice of the imme- 
derate love of the women: for wine ; sec p. 803. Not to multiply 
instances, J shall content myself with a passage from Plagtus. It 
is very humorous, and withal so ardent,:that 1 doabt whether 
the mogt brainsick lover ever poured out such genuine strains of 
rapture to his goddess, as the bibulous old lady before us lavisheg 
an her darling liquor: : 

‘¢ Flos veteris vini mels naribus objectus est. 

** Ejus amor cupidam me huc prolicit per tenebras : 

** Ubi, ubi est? prope me est. Evax! habeo. Salve anime mi. 

“* Liberi lepos ; yt veteris vetusti cupida spm ! 

“‘ Nam omnium unguentiim odor pre tuo, nautea est. 

‘| Tu mihi stacte, tu cinnamomum, tu rosa, 

“ Ty ecrecingm et casia es, tu bdellium : nam ubij 

Tu profasua, ihi ega me pervelim sepultam !” 

Curcul. A. 1. S. 2, 


Thornton’s version of this passage does it:so little justice, that F ’ 
have ventured to translate it anew ¢ 


Huh! huh! the flower, the sweet flower of old wine, 

Salutes my nostrils; ard my passion for it — 

Hurries me, darkling, hither: where, O where, 
Is the dear object ? sure ‘tis near,—Ye gods ! 

Ye gracious gods! I have’t. Life of my life ! 

Soul of my Bacchus! hew {deat upon 

Thy ripe old age! the fragrance of all spices 

Js puddie, filth, to thine. Thou, thou, to me, 

Art roses, saffron, spikenard, cinnamon, 

Frankincense, oit of myrrh! where thou art found, 

There would I live and die, and there be byried ! 


- Van. 65. The wily chapman &c.} Philip of Macedon, who is. 
said, by Demosthenes, to have persuaded the governour of Olyn- 
thus (a strong tewn at the foot of Meunt Athos) to deliver it up 
to him for a bribe. There is no necessity for understanding 
Juvenal literally, it is sufficient that the plate thrown overboard. 
by Catullus was extremely valuable: and yet, if we consider how 
very earnest the Romans were to get into their possession every 
ahing. rich, or rare, that Greeee afforded, it will not appear very 
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Yet show me, in this elemental strife, | 

Another, who would batter wealth for life fu 

Few. cain Tro £1Ve, Corvinus, few or none, 

But, blind with avari#¢e, LiVE TO GAIN alone. 
Now had the deep devout'd their richest stote, 

Nor seems their safety dearer than before: - 

The last resource alohe. was unex plored—. 

To out thé mast and rigging by the board; 

Haply the vessel so might steadier ride, 

O’er the vex’d surfate of thé raging tide. — [trest, 

Dire threats th’ impending blow, when, thus dis- 

We saerifict a part to save the fest! | 
Go how, fend mah, the faithless ovean brave, 

Commit thy fortunes to the wind atid wave; 

Trust toa plank, and draw precartous breath, 

At most, séven inches ftom the jaws of death! - 


imkprobable that Catuilus shotild really have in his 
dishes, &c. which once belonged to the Macedonian king. 


Va. 66. Yet show saz, &c.] This is a very strange passage, to 
say no worse of it. Bentley observes, in his notes on Hotace, 
that the two last lines, Noa propter vitam, &c. are the insertion of 
some meddling copyist. The poetsy indeed is wretched enough, 
but the sense of them is full as good as that of the two preceding 
ones, to which he does not object. I wish I hed the keast autho- 
_ fity for omitting the whole. 


Vier. 83. At indet, seven inches St.) Ritterhusius strehuoasly 
maintains that Juvenal took this from Anacharsis the Scythian. 
The thought, however, does not seem to surpass the acknowledged 
entent of our author's own powefs ; and, such as it is, probably 
oceurted to the first poor savaye who crossed a brook oh a leg. 

There is a age in ote of Seveta’s letters, that pleases re 
mach better thah this modicum of wisdom, which, te say the 
trdth, the poets had worn threadbare lotig béfote our awthot 
packed it up. Grrr, & wavigatione tantum enistiinas thininiun 
eter, Glo & Moe UNG Hiducitur ; i omni loco wque tenue trter~ 


. 


N 
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Go; but forget not, with thy wine.and‘cake,: 

Against a storm, the needful ‘axe to take. [maih 
And now the winds. were: hush’d; the. wearied 

Sunk to repose, a calm unruffled plain; .’ 

For fate,.superiour to the tempest’s power,” 

Averted from my friend the mortal hour: - 

A whiter thread the cheerful Sisters spun, 

And lo, with favouring hands their spindles run! 

Mild as the breeze of eve, a rising’ gale | 

Rippled the wave, and ‘fill'd their :only sail ; 


“Others the crew supplied, of vests combined, . 


And spread to catch each vagrant breath of wind ; ~ 
By.aids like these, slow o’er the deep impetl’d, 
The shatter’d bark her course for Ostia held; . ° 
While the glad sun uprose, supremely bright, . 
And hope return’d with the.returning light. 

_ At length the heights, where, from Lavinum 
Jiilus built the city which he loved, _—_ [moved, 


Ver. 98. At length the heights, &c.] He means the ‘eminence 
on which the son of /Eneas, after quitting the residence of his 
step-mother, Lavinia, founded Alba longa, and which, though 
near: twenty miles from the coast, formed ® conspicuous land- 
mark for vessels bound to Ostia. For the white sow see p. 177. 
The lines which follow, contain a description of the mole and 
port of Ostia, at the mouth ofthe Tiber: Addison, who visited 
the ruins,® says that they gave him no idea of the original plan : it 





® My curiosity led me also, to Ostia, (1789,) and I walked be- 
tween the piers, now covered with grass,. The lund has gained con-. 
siderably on the west as well as the east coast of Italy ; tle bottom 


of the old: harbour, on which we now walk, is therefore much 


raised ; yet the arms are still so high above it, as to intercept the. 
view of the adjoining country. The extremities of the old arms. 
towards the sea must have fallen in; for, in their present-state, 
they are butshort, andasandy coast stretches out far beyond them. 


~“ 
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Burst on the viédw; auspicious heights! whose 
name, 

From a white sow and ‘thirty sucklings came. 

- And now, the port they gain ; the tower, whose ray 

Guides the poor wanderer o’er the watery way, ~ 

. And the huge mole, whose arms the waves embrace, 

And stretching, an immeasurable space, 

Far into Ocean’s bosom, leave the coast, 

Till, in the distance, Italy .is lost !— 

J.ess wonderful the bays which Nature forms, 

And less secure against assailing storms: 

Here rides the wave-worn bark, devoid of fear ; 

For -Baian skiffs might ply with safety here. ° 

The joyful crew, with shaven crowns, relate 

Their timely rescue from the jaws of fate ; 


was, however, a very magnificent one. This gentleman has an 
engraving from a medal struck by Nero, which, according to him, 
represents the port asit formerly stood, and ‘agrees wonderfully 
with the descriptiou before us.” Ital. Trav. 174. I see no such 
agreemént. The Pharos of Juvenal is, in the print, a colossal 
statue : this, Mr. Addison, whose geading, perhaps, was not ve 
extensive, terms correct. If he had looked into Dio, who is suf- 
ficiently explicit on the subject; or indeed into Suetonius, who 
agrees with him in almost every particular, he would have found 
his errour: Portum Ostie extruxit, circumducto dextra sinistraque 
brackzo, ct ad intrvitum profundo jam solo mole objecta ; quam quo 
stabilius fundaret, navem ante demersit, qua magnus obeliscus ex 
ZEgypia fuerat advectus, congestisque pris superposuit altissimam 
turrim in exemplum Alexandrini Phari, ut ad nocturnos ignes cursum 
navigia dirigerent. Claud. 20. 

Dio gives a very rational account of the motives which induced 
- Claudius to execute this stupendous work; which seems to have 
been highly necessary for ensuring the regular supply of Rome. 


VER. 112. The joyful crew,-with shaven crowns, &c.] It was 
anciently supposed that the gods would accept life for life;-in 
other words, that the voluntary devotement of one person, would 
preserve another from the tate which bung over him : for it should 
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On every ill a pomp of words bestow, 
And dwell delighted on the tale of wo. 

Go then, my boys; but let no boding strains 
Break dn the sacred silence,—dress the fanes 
With garlands, bind the sod with:ribands gay, - 
And on the knives the salted offering lay :. 
That done, -1'H speed, myself, the rites to shart, 
And finish what: remains, with pioas ¢are. 
Then, hastening Home; where chaplets of sweet 

flowers — 
Bedeck nory Lares, dear,.domestick Powers, 
T'll offer incénee there, and at the shrine 
Of highest Jove, my father's god, and mritte ; 
There wili I swatter every bud that blows, 
And every tit the various violet knows, 
All savours here of joy: luxuriant bay 
O’ershades my portal, while the taper’s ray 
Anticipates the feast, and chides the tardy day. 


be observed, that absolute forgiveness was hevor deemed ah attri 
bute of the heathen divinities, 

As the world grew older it prew more foolish : the gods, it was 
row imagined, mipht be shuffled off with somewhat less that full 
payment; and this persuasion gave rive to a thousand absurdities, 
such as the maiming and wounding still practised in barbarots 
Countries, the satrifice of seme persone beauty, the vowing af be- 
entombs, and { know not what. bait was 2 “ personal beauty?” - 
st was cherished with uncommon care and affection, and therefore 
not thought unworthy to be tendered in a calamity like this, us & 
kind of vicurial offering fot life. This I believe to be the true bis- 
wry of these vows, 


Ven. 129. = the Paper's ray $e] *¢ Tt seems extra- 
ordinary,” says my learned friend Mr. Drummond, “ that Persius 
should sneer at the Jews for lighting lamps at their festivals, as & 
sitmilar practice was common to the Romans, Even epon orce- 
sions of domestick rejoicing, the doors of the house were hung with 
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-Northink, Corvinus, interest fires my breast :- 
Catullus, for whose sake my: house is drest, 
Has three sweet boys, who all such hopes destroy, 
And nobler views excite my boundless joy. 
Yet who besides, on such a barren friend, — 
W ould waste a sickly pullet ? who would spend 
So vast a treasure, where no-hopes prevail, -. 
Or for a FATHER sacrifice a quail ?— - 
But should the symptoms of a slight disease 
The childless Paccius or Gallita seize, 
Legions of flatterers to the fanes repair, 
And hang, in.rows, their votive tablets there, 


Jaurels, and illaminated with lamps. Juvenal in a beautiful sa- 
tire thus expresses himself, - 
és 





Longos erexit janya ramos. 
‘¢ Et matutinis operitur festa lucernis.” 


It appears from Tertullian, that the Christians soon adopted 
this practice :” (rather, perhaps, continued it after their conver- | 
sion from paganism:) ‘ Sed luceant, inquit (Christus) opera 
westra. At nunc lucent taberne et janue nosire: plures gam in've- 
nies Ethnicorum fores sine lucernis et laurcis quam Christianorum.” 
Trans. of Pers, 170. | 

I had written a great deal on this custom, before I perceived 
that my note was swelling to an essay; ibd omnis—Bniefly, this 
solemn lighting of lamps was, undoubtedly, the primal indication 
of idolatry ; the first profane ceremony which took place when . 
men fell from worshipping the Father of Light, to the adoration of 
the noblest material object, the sun; of which those artificial 
fires. were the most obvious symbol. The institution itself, that 
of the Festival of Lamps, shows the universality of this specious 


worship ; as it. would be difficult to point out a region, in which it 


has not, at one periad ar other, prevailed. It extends even now, 
though the origin and object of it have been forgotten for ages, 


over more than half the habitable globe. 


The transition of this illumination, from a mark of veneration 
to a simple type of joy and festivity, is neither singular nor diffi- 
cult to explain; but I must have done with the subjects, 


Ge 
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Nay, some with vows of hecatombs will come— . 
For yet no elephants are sold at Rome ; 

The breed, to Latium and to us unknown, 

Is only found beneath the burning zone: 
Thence to our shores, by swarthy Moors convey’'d, 
They roam at large through the Rutulian shade, 
Kept for the imperial pleasure, envied fate, 
And sacred from the subject, and the state! — 
Though their progenitors, in days of yore, 

Did worthy service, and to battle bore _ 
Whole cohorts; taught the general’s voice to know, 
And rush, themselves an army, on the foe. 

But what avails their worth ! could gold obtain 

So rare acreature, worth might plead in vain: © 
Noyius, without delay, their. blood would shed, 
To raise his Paccius from affliction’s bed ; 

An offering sacred to the great design, 

And worthy of the votaries, and the shrine! 
Pacuvius, did our laws.the crime allow, 

The fairest of his numerous slaves would vow ; 
The blooming boy, the love-inspiring maid, ' 
With garlands crown, and to the temple lead ; 
Nay, seize his Iphigene, prepared to wed, . 

And drag her to the altar from the bed, © 


VeR. 165. Nay, seize his Iphigene, &c.] Of this trite fact, the 
English reader, to save the trouble of turning to his school-books, 
may take:the following account from Holyday: ** The Grecians 
having kill’d a hind consecrated to Diana, were by the offended 
goddess a long time detain’d at the haven of Aulis with a contrary 
wind. Whereupon consulting the Oracle, and being told that, to 
pacifie the goddess, they must sacrifice Agamemnon’s daughter, 
Iphigenia ; her parents, by the’ deceit or eloquence of Ulysses, 
were perswaded to consent that she should be sacrificed. But when 


4 
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Though hopeless, like the Grecian sire, to find, 
In happy hour, the substituted hind. 
And who shall say my countryman does ill ? 
A thousand ships are trifles to a Will! 
For Paccius, should the fates his health restore, 
May cancel every item framed before, 
(Won by his friend’s vast merits, and beset, 
On all sides, by the inextricable net,) 
And, in one line, convey plate, jewels, gold, 
Lands, every thing to him, ‘‘to have and hold.” 
With victory crown'd, Pacuvius struts along, 
And smiles contemptuous on the baffled throng, 
Then counts his gains, and deems himself o’erpaid, 
For the cheap murder of one wretched maid. 
Health to the man! and may he tuUvs get more 
Than Nero plunder’d ; pile his shining ore 
High, mountain high: in years a Nestor prove, 
And, loving none, ne’er know another's love ! 


the time came, Diana conveighed her away unto the Taurick 
Chersonese; placing in her stead a hind for a ready sacrifice.” 


Ver. 182. Than Nero plunder’d ; §¢,] The rapacity of this 
tyrant (see p. 310) was proverbial. The sums he extorted from 
- the provinces under various pretences exceed all belief, and almost 
all arithmetick. He gave no office, says Suetonius, without the 
addition of this special charge: Scie quid mihé opus sit ; et hoc 
agamus, ne quis quicquam habeat. You know what I want; let us 
manage in such a manner, that nobody else may have any thing. 
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Argument, 


C4LVINUS had left a sum of money in the hands of a confidential 
person: no uncommon thing tn those days, when there were no pub- 
kick banks. This person, when he came to redemand it, forswore the 
deposit. The indignation and fury expressed by Caloinus at this 
breach of trust seem to have reached the ears of his friend Jucenal, 
_. who endeavours to sooth and comfort him under his loss. 

Such is the simple foundation on which the beautiful structure 
before us is raised! It ts needless to analyse it, for the different to- 
picks of consolation and advice follow one another so naturally, that 
at would only be te recapttulate in less forcible language what is 
already rendered too clear for doubt, and too intelligible for illuse 
tration. 

Juvenal is here almost 4 Christian. I say, almost: for though 
his ignorance of ‘‘ that light which was come into the world” did 
not enable him to number among the dreadful consequences of impe- 
nitent guilt, the certain punishment of the life to come ; yet on every 
other topick that can alarm or terrify the sinner, he ts energetick and 
awful beyond example. Perhaps the horrours of a troubled conscience 
were never depicted with such tmpressive solemnity as in this Satire. 

Bishop Burnet recommended the tenth Satire to his Clergy, ix 
his Pastoral Letters ; the present would have been more to his purpose. 
It is not, indeed, so-poetick, so fervid, so majestical, as that ; but, 
on the other ‘hind, it enters more into the common business of life. 
All cannot be statesmen and kings ; but all may be injured by trea- 
chery, and all have need to be reminded, that guilt sometimes finds 
ats punishment on this side the grave ! 








SATIRE XII. — 





TO CALVINUS, 


Vv. 1—6. 


Mar, wretched man, whene’er he stoops to sin, 
Feels, with the act, a strong remorse within ; 

’T is the first vengeance: Conscience tries the cause, 
And vindicates the violated laws ; 

Though the bribed Pretor at their sentence spurn, 

And falsify the verdict of the Urn. 


Ver. 5. Though the bribed Pretor §&c.] This can only be un- 
derstood by a reference to the judicial forms of the Romans, In 
criminal causes, the Prator Urbanus, who sat as chief judge, put 
into an urn the names of his assessors, (a kind of jurymen, who, 
to the amount of some hundreds, were annually chosen for this 
purpose,) from which he drew out the number prescribed by law, 
usually about fifty, who sat by him at the trial. When the plead- 
ings were over, they retired, and deliberated on what had passed. 
On their return, they had each three waxen tablets put into their 
hands, one of which was marked with the letter C. for condemno, 
guilty; another with the letter A. for absoloo, not guilty; and 
the third with the letters N.L. for non Uiquet, I am doubtful. 
One of these tablets each person dropt privately into the urn, which 
was then brought to the Pretor, who took them out, and pro- 
nounced sentence according to the decision of the majority.- 

In this last transaction, a perverse or corrupt judge had an op- 
portunity of juggling, which the history of those times proves he 
did not always let slip. It is to this Juvenal alludes. 
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What says the world, not always, friend, unjust, 
Of this late injury, this breach of trust 9 
That thy estate so small a loss can bear, 
And that the evil, now no longer rare, 
Is one of that inevitable set, : 
Which man is born to suffer and forget. 
Then moderate thy grief; ’tis mean to show 
An anguish disproportion’d to the blow. 

But thou, so new to crosses, as to feel 
- The slightest portion of the slightest ill, 
Art fired with rage, because a friend forswears 
The sacred pledge intrusted to his cares !— 
“What, thou, Calvinus, bear so weak a mihd, 
Thou, who hast left full threescore years behind! 


Heavens, have they taught thee nothing! nothing, 
friend! 


And art thou grown gray-headed to no end !— 


Ver. 7. What says the world, §c.] Quid sentire putas, Sc. | 
understand this passage differently from all the translators : they 
suppose that it alludes to the general indignation of the people at 
the fraud practised on Calvinus; thus Dryden, 


6 -————--. publick hate | 
“¢ Pursues the cheat, and proves the villain’s fate ;” 


misled, perhaps, by the sed, which immediately follows; but sed 
is not always a disjunctive ; in this place, for example, I take it 
to be rather an intensive conjuuctive, if the expression may be 
allowed: They not only say what is usually said on such occa- 
sions, but they add, that thy estate, &c. 

Juvenal surely could not mean to produce one of his strongest 
arguments in the outset: he proteeds on a different plan, and, 
before he enters on the guilt of the offender, endeavours to mo- 
derate the passionate transports of his friend. For the rest; he 
seems altnost to have translated ‘Menander in the latter part of 
this paragraph ; - 

Lu Xe varsgbadovrd, Tpopip's anruricas 
Ayiida, ta ww dass parpie cos nant” 
Os Ferapicoy we nar TO AoswoD gv Pepe. 
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Wisdom, I know, contains a powerful charm, 
To vanquish fortune, or, at least, disarm: 
Blest they who walk by her unerring rule !— 
And blest are those, who tutor’d in the school 
Of life, have learn’d with patience to submit, 
Nor shake the ponderous yoke they cannot quit. 
What day so sacred, which no guilt profanes, 
No secret fraud, no open rapine, stains ? 
What hour, in which no dark assassins prowl, 
Nor point the sword for hire, nor drug the bowl ? 
And why ? THE Goop ARE FEW! “the valued file” 
Scarce pass the Gates of Thebes, the Mouths of 
Nile. 
Tor Now an age is come, that teems with crimes, 
Beyond all precedent of former times ; 
An age so bad, that Nature cannot frame 
-A metal base enough to give it name! 
Yet you, indignant at a paltry cheat, 
Call heaven and earth to witness the deceit, 
With cries as deafening as the shout that breaks 
From the bribed audience, when Fesidius speaks. 


Ver. 33. ———- THE Goop art Few! Sc.] Lucian ex- 
patiates with much pleasantry on this scarcity of virtuous cha- 
facters.. He calls a good man xpnya duosvperor, and, as he sar- 
castically adds, apo wodAw exAsrorrG ex Te Gie* dere ud’ Ss Avyxaue ap 
s£avpos padsars, pAceupoy ery poe A fAixpoy oP, 


VER, 41, ————_-—_—_—_—_ the shout that breaks . 

From the bribed audience, when Fesidius speaks.| 1 
know nothing of this Fesidius, who is attacked with a stroke of 
oblique satire, for purchasing such vehement applause by bribes, 
The practice, however, was neither new nor singular, though it 
was undoubtedly carried to an unusual height in our author's 
time. I have already estimated the dole (p. 21) at about twenty- 
pence of our money; and this appears to be the customary fee 
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Dotard in nonage! are you to be told 

What loves, what graces, deck another’s gold ? 
Are you to Jearn what peals of mirth resound, 
At your simplicity, from all around ? 

When you step forth, and, with a serious air, 
Bid them abstain from perjury, and beware 

To tempt the altars—for a Gop 1s THERE! 

Idle old man! there was, indeed, a time, 
When the rude natives of this happy clime 
Cherish’d such dreams: ‘twas ere the king of 

heaven, : | 
To change his sceptre for a sithe was driven ; 
Ere Juno yet the sweets of love had tried, 
Or Jove advanced beyond the caves of Ide: 
Twas when no gods indulged in sumptuous feasts, 
No Ganimede, no Hebe served the guests ; 
No Vulcan, with his sooty labours foul,, __ 
Limp‘d round, officious, with the nectar’d bowl ; 


- for a morning’s shouting: as Pliny writes, that two of his servants 
were seduced away from him, to shout for that sum :—but the 
whole passage is so apposite to the line before us, and presents so © 
curious picture of the practice alluded to, that I shall give it 
‘intire. Nunc, refractis pudoris et reverentie claustris, omnia pa- 
tent omnibus. Nec inducuntur, sed irrumpunt. Sequuntur audt 
tores actoribus similes, conducti et redempts mancipes : conventtur 
tn media basilica, ubt tam palam sportule quam in triclinio dantur. 
acs cceee Heri duo nomenclatores mei (habent sane etatem eorum qué 
nuper togas sumpserunt_) ternis denariis ad laudandum trahebantur ; 
tants constat ut sis disertissemus ! Lib. 11. Ep, 14. 


Ver. 53. To change his sceptre &c.] Orig. his diadem, i. e. 
says Casaubon, fascia candida, a white fillet. 1 think it is Diod. 
Siculus who tells us that Bacchus invented the diadem for the 
cure of the headach: I hope he found it answer. Very few of 
those who have tried it since his time, I believe, have experienced 
much relicf from it. 
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But each in private dined : ’twas when the throng 

Of godlings, row beyond the scope of song, 

The courts of heaven, in spacious ease, possest, 

And with a lighter load, poor Atlas prest! | 

Ere Neptune’s lot the watery world obtain’d, 

Ere Dis and his Sicilian consort reign’d ; 

Ere Tityus and his ravening bird. were known, 
{xion’s wheel, or Sisyphus’s stone: | 

- While yet the shades confess’d no tyrant’s power, . 

And all below was one Elysian bower! 

Vice was a phoenix in that blissful time, 
Believed, but never seen: and ’twas a crime, 
Worthy of death, such awe did years engage, 

If manhood rose not up to reverend age, 


Ver. 60. 





——— "twas when the throng 

te Of godlings, 5c.| The commentators observe, that 
Juvenal sneers in this place at the monstrous polytheism of the 
Romans. Of this there can be no doubt; and, in fact, he seldom 
misses an opportunity of so doing : here however, he had a further 
and more important end in view; for his Satire is directly level- 
led at the frequent apotheoses of the Caesars, in which the base 

and abject herd of Rome contentedly acquiesced. 

' The deifying of such characters, and of a multitude of ima- 
ginary beings little less odious and contemptible, is alleged by im- 
plication, as the prime cause of the increased depravity of the 
times. To have spoken plainer would have been unsafe; to have 
left the subject untouched, unlike our author: I believe, indeed, 
that he did not escape with impunity even for this; for it was 
written when poor Atlas was more “ pressed” than ever. 


Ver. 73. If manhood rose not up to reverend age, §c.] All 
profane and sacred history supports Juvenal in his assertion re- 
specting the reverence anciently paid to old age. It was synony- 
mous with power: it continued so, while men led a pastoral life; 
nor did they know any other judge or leader than the aged, till a 
thirst for rapine spread amongst them, and wisdom and justice 
were, compelled to give way to activity, strength, and brutal 
ferocity. ' 

Solomon, by a beautiful figure, calls a virtuous old age “ a 
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And youth to manhood, though a larger hoard 
Of hips and acorns graced the stripling’s board. 


crown of dignity :” and even so early 1 as the days of Moses, we 
find this attention to age the subject’ of a positive command: 
“ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the face 
of an old man.” Levit. x1x. v. 32. 
Anducdas M@oronporahycs ssxety os yipucty 
Edn Nos pepadly ewasluy’ yonn OT aNEYYoY tee 
TipeoGur dunrsxa evarp® icais tyscrosyspaipe, Phocyl, frag. 
And even among our author’s countrymen, long after the golden. 
period of which he speaks, age was no less venerated than vene- 
rable : . 
‘ Magna fait quondam capitis reverentia cani, 
«¢ Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat, , 
“ Tum senior juvenum, non indignantibus i ipsis, , 
' & Tbat, et interior si comes unus erat. 
*¢ Verba quis auderet coram sene digna fubere 
‘¢ Dicere ? censuram longa senecta dabat.” Fast. lib. v. 


Among our poets, I know not where to find a more beautiful 
passage on the subject than this, which -is evidently taken from 
‘the text: 
“ Colax, It is an impious age. There was B time, 
‘* And pity ‘tis so good a time had wings 
“To fly away, when reverence was paid 
“‘ To the gray head : "twas held a sacrilege 
‘“¢ Not expiable, to deny respect = 
“ To one of years and gravity.” © Muses Looking Glass. 
J cannot conclude this note, long as it already i is, without the fol~ 
lowing apposite passage : ) 
‘¢ Knowell. When I was young, he lived uot in the stews, 
_ © Durst have conceiv’d a scorn, and utter’d it 
*¢ On a grey head: age was authority _ 
“* Against a giber, and a man had then ° 
-“ A certain reverence paid unte his years; . 
« That had none due unto his life : so much, 
“¢ The sanctity of some prevail’d for others !. ae 
“* But now we all are fall’n; youth. from -their. fear, - 
‘¢ And age from that which bred i it, good. example.” - 
Every Man in his Humouir. : 
That s strain I heard was of @ higher. mood : this i is, indeed, what 


Dryden calls “ invading the ancients like a monarch :” it is not a° 
theft, but a victory. 


o tie. a) 


el 
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Then, then, was age so venerable thought, | 


. That every day increase of honour brought ; 


And children, in the springing down, revered 
The sacred promise of a hoary beard. 
Now, if a friend, miraculously just, 

Restore the ancient pledge, with all its rust, 
"Tis deem’d a portent, worthy to appear 
Among the wonders of the Tuscan year ; 

A prodigy of faith, which threats. the state, 
And a ewe lamb alone can expiate!— | 

Struck at the view, if now I chance to see 

A man of ancient worth and probity, 

To pregnant mules the MonsTER I compare, 
Or fish, upturn’d beneath the wondering share: 
Anxious and trembling for the wo to come, 

As if a shower of stones had fall’n on Rome; 
As if a swarm‘of bees, together clung, 

Down from the Capitol, thick-clustering, hung ; 


Ver. 83. Among the wonders of the’ Tuscan year ;] Thuscis 
digna libellis. These books, in which, amongst other things, all 
the marvellous events of the years were treasured up, seem to 
have been something like our almanacks. They are called Tus- 
can, either because they wei still compiled by people from that 
country, or because the old Romans, a race equally ignorant and’ 
credulous, first learnt from them the ‘juggling arts of soothsaying 
and divination, . a : 

VER: 89. ———————- the wondering share:] Henninius; 
says Doctor Jortin, has given in the text mirardis, Lubin says we 
must read mirantis, not mirant:, Gataker conjectures, (God knows 
why,) Uirantz.. These honest men were all disposed to feed upon 


- acorns; while other copies Had mirants, which was very well ex- 


plained by Britannicus, sub aratro mirantt, ut res inanime dederit 
sensum. Miranti qratro is just such another expression as tratg 
gistro, esuriens ramus olive, gc. - 


* Ver. 92. As if a swarm of bees, 5c.] This is said ,by Tacitus 


- 
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Or Tiber, swoll'n to madness, burst away, 
And roll’d a milky deluge to the sea. 

And dost thou at a trivial loss repine! 
What if another, by a friend like thine, 
Is stript of ten times more! a third again, 
Of what his bursting chest would scarce contain! 
For ’tis so prompt, so easy, to despise 
The Immortals now, that, safe from human eyes, 
We laugh to scorn the. witness of the skies. 
Mark, with how bold a voice and fix’d a brow, 
The villain dares his treachery disavow! 


to have really happened in the reign of Claudius. (Ann. x11. 64.) 
But the Roman history is full of such prodigies. The soothsayers 
always considered this as portentous of calamity ; and it is pleasant 
to see with what grave arguments the elder Pliny refutes their 
errours: Apes ostenta faciunt, (he believed that they were omi- 
nous) privata et publica: uca dependente tn domibus teniplisve; 
sepe expiata magnis eventibus. Seaére in ore infantis Platonis, 
tunc etiam suavitatem illam predulcis eloquii partendentes. Sedére 
sn castris Drusi Imp. cum ‘prosperrime pugnatum apud Arbalonem 


est ; haudqguaquam Haruspicum conjectura, qui dirum id ostentum. - 


existimant. Lib. x1. 17. 

If we wish to know why the swarming of bees should be 
so alarming, Marcellinus will inform us: In domo Barbationis 
examen apes fecére perspicuum: superque hoc et prodigiorum 


gnaros consulentz, discrimen magnum portend: responsum est, con-. 


jectura scil, tali, quod he volucres post compositas sedes, opesque 
congestas, fumo pelluntur et turbulento sonitu cymbalorum. Lib, 
XVIII. S. | 

Nothing can be clearer! it may, however, be worth while to 
add, for the sake of the credulous, that Barbatio and his family 
fell sacrifices to the accident, which their simplicity atone erected 
into a prodigy. . 


Ver. 96. And dost thou at a trivial loss repine !] The sum of 
which Calvinys had been defrauded, and about which he makes 


such a clamour, was only ten thousand sesterces ; about eighty — 


pounds sterling! Let us hope (for his credit) that the crime of 
violated friendship afflicted him more deeply than the loss of his 
snoapey. , 
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‘© By the all-hallow’d orb that flames above, 

‘ ] HAD IT NOT: By the red bolts of Jove, 

‘* By the wing’d shaft that laid the Centaur low, 

“ By Dian’s arrows, by Apollo’s bow, 

‘© By the strong lance that Mars delights to wield, 

“¢ By Neptune’s trident, by Minerva’s shield, 

‘¢ By all that heaven’s dread armories contain— 

‘6 Nay, IF I Hap’’—proceeds the impious strain; 

‘¢ T'll sacrifice my only son, though dear, 

‘¢ And eat him, soused in Pharian vinegar.” 
There are, who think that chance is all in all, 

That no First Cause directs the eternal ball : 

But that brute Nature, in her blind career, 

Varies the seasons, and brings round the year: 

These rush to every shrine with équal ease, 

And, owning none, swear by what Power you please. 
Others believe, and but believe, a god, | 

And think that punishment may follow fraud ; 


Ver. 115. There are, who think §&c.] The old Scholiast has a 
very just observation on this passage: Dicit quam ob causam ho- 
mines perjurent, cum dicant quod non diis agimur, sed fortune 
castbus. Quid ergo du nocebunt lesi, si fortuna disponente vita 
hominum regitur ? 

It would be well, methinks, if the dreamers on virtuous com- 
munities of atheists would seriously meditate on such passages as 
these. I should pay the most moral unbeliever of the present 
day no small compliment, perhaps, if I allowed him to rank with 
Juvenal in virtue: yet Juvenal could see that this was insufficient 
to control the vicious propensities of mankind ; which can only 
be held in order by the solemn conviction that THERE IS AN 
EYE which marks their ways; an overseer who, in the sublime 
Janguage of Callimachus, is seated, 


Axpng 1 sorucos, soos of v2 dsnncs 
Aor vare oxorins, of 5 sumansy Survarn 
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Yet they forswear, and, reasoning on the deed, 
Thus reconcile their actions to their creed : 

«* Let Isis storm, if to revenge inclined, 

‘¢ And with her angry sistrum strike me blind, 

‘‘ So, with my eyes, she ravish not my ore, 

‘“‘ But let me keep the pledge which I forswore. 
‘¢ Are putrid sores, catarrl« that seldom kill, 

‘¢ And crippled limbs, forsooth, so great an ill! 

© Ladas, if not stark mad, would change, no doubt, 
** His flying feet for riches and the gout ; 


VER. 126. And with her angry sistrum strike me blind,| There 
is a propriety in, this punishment, which has escaped the notice 
of the commentators. Blindness is a disease more frequent in 
Egypt than elsewhere: its infliction, therefore, is rightly assigned 
toan Egyptian deity. Travellers still speak with astonishment of 
’ the numerous hospitals for the blind, to be found in every part of 
that country. The evil is probably occasioned, in great measure, 

by the nitrous quality of the air, and by those dreadful typhons 
or whirlwinds which sweep before them ah impalpable sand, so 
hot that it pierces the lachrymal gland’ like a flake of flying fire. 
And, indeed, when no wind prevails, if the eye be extended over 
the smooth and arid plains which lie at a certain distance from 
the Nile, while the sun is at any great elevation, it is affeeted by 
@ tremulous motion in the air, Just as if it were looking at the 
fiercest flame. 

The maiadies that follow, the phthisis and the vomicz putres, 
are also unusually prevalent in Egypt. 


VER. 131. Ladas, if not stark mad, &c.| Ladas was a celebrated 
runner of antiquity. Solinys thus speaks of him: Primam palmam 
velocitatis Ladas quidam adeptus est, qui ita supra caoum pulverem 
cursitavit, ut arenis pendentibus nulla indicia relinqueret vestigio- 
rum: but this is not the only wonderful story told of him. Ju- 
venal, however, seems to have had in view a Greek epigram ona. 
statue of this man by: the celebrated Myro : | 


Such, as when flying with the whirlwinds haste, 
In your foot’s point your eager soul you placed, 
Such, Ladas, here by Myro’s skill you breathe, . 
Ardent through all your frame, for Pisa’s wreath. 
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‘For what do they procure him ? mere renown, 
‘6 And the starved honour of an olive crown. 
*‘ But grant the wrath of heaven be great; ’tis 


slow, . [blow. 


“ And days, and months, and years, precede the 

“ If then, to punish aux, the gods decree, | 

‘¢ When, in their vengeance, will they come to me ? 

“ But I, perhaps, their anger may appease, 

‘* For they are wont to pardon faults like these: 

‘s At worst, there’s hope ; for every age, and clime, 

‘¢ See different fates attend the self-same crime ; 

‘© Some made by villainy, and some undone, 

- 6 And This ascend a scaffold, That a throne.” 
These sophistries, to fix awhile suffice . 

The mind yet shuddering at the thought of vice ; 

And thus confirm’d, at the first call they come, 

Nay, rush before you to the sacred dome ; 

Chide your slow pace, drag you, amazed, along, 

And play the raving Phantom to the throng. 

(For impudence the vulgar suffrage draws, 

And seems the assurance of a righteous cause.) 

While you, poor wretch, like Stentor, 'mid the 

crowd, ' : 
Or rather Homer's Mars, exclaim aloud: 


Vun. 150. And play the raving Phantom §c.] Juvenal is sup- 
posed to allude to a character in the drama of Q. Catullus. 
(Sat. viir. v. 267.) It may be, for all is conjectural here, that 
the fugitive slave, like the perjured villains in the text, endeavoured 
to free himself from the suspicion of fraud, by the most clamorous 
and vehement protestations of innocence. 


Ver. 154. Or rather, Homer's Mars, exclaim aloud: | In this 
pleasant hyperbole, Juvensl indulges himself with a good-humoured 
smile at Homer, who represents Stentor,-or rather Juno under 


. 
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Jove! Jove! will nought thy indignation rouse ? 
‘¢ Canst thou, in silence, hear these faithless vows, 
© When all thy fury, on the shaves accurst, 
‘ From lips of marble or of brass should burst ! 
* Or else, why burn we incense at thy shrine, 
‘ And heap thy altars with the fat of swine, 
© When we might ask redress, for aught I sae, 
** As wisely of Bathyllus, as of thee!’’. 

Rash man !—but hear, in turn, what I propose, 
To mitigate, perhaps remove, your woes ; 
I, who no knowledge of the schools possess, 
Cynick, or Stoick, differing but in dress, 
Or thine, calm Epicyras, whosé pure mind 
To one small garden every want confined : 
In desperate cases able doctors fee, 
But trust your pulse to Philip’s boy—or me. 

If no example of so foul a deed, 
On earth be found ; I urge no more: proceed, 
And beat your breast, and rend your hoary hair 3 
*Tis just :—for thus our losses we declare ; 


his appearance, shouting as loud as Afy, and Mars as nine or ten 
thousand men in the heat of battle, spite Curayor'gs Apa. 


Ver. 166. Cynick, or Stoick, differing but tn dresa,] Salmasius 
Cin Jul. Capitol.) says that the Cynicks wore no tunick under 
~ their cloak, which the Stoicks did. This, then, our author sar- 
castically remarks, was the only material distinction between the 
two sects: for as to the difference of opinion, be seems to think 
it unworthy of notice! The truth of the matter is, that although 
he every whete treats the founders of the different schools with a 
Cettain portion ef respect, yet he had too much good sense not 
to discover that the frivolous and idle contests of their followers, 
(a vagabond, disputatious, and profligate horde, which swarmed 
at Rome about this time,) merited: nothing but contempt. Fer 
Epicurus, see Sat, xiv. or - 
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And money is bewail’d with deeper sighs, 
Than friends or kindred, and with louder cries. 
“There none dissemble, none, with scenick art, 
Affect a sorrow foreign from the heart ; 
Content in squalid garments to appear, 
And vex their lids for one hard-gotten tear: 
No, genuine drops fall copious from their eyes, 
And their breasts labour with unbidden sighs. ' 
But when you see each court of justice throng’d, 
With crowds, like you, by faithless friendship | 
wrong’d, 
See men abjure their bonds, though duly framed, 
And oft revised by every party named, 
While their own hand and seal, in. every eye, 
Flash broad conviction, and evince the lie ;. 
Shall you alone on Fortune’s smiles presume, 
And claim exemption from the common deem ? 
—From a white hen, forsooth,’twas yours to spring, 
Ours, to be hatch’d beneath some luckless wing! 
Pause from your grief, and, with impartial eyes, 
Survey the daring crimes that round you rise ; 


Ver. 191. —From a -white hen, Se.) “ Albe galline filius, 
Stapylton says, Sonne of a white hen, was a Roman proverb 
amounting to as much as ours of, wrapt in’s mother’s smock.” 
TI have looked into the commentators for the origin of so sin- 
gular an expression, without being able to find any thing satis- 
factory. Erasmus, who is sometimes successful enough in his 
conjectures, has little to the purpose here, except the very obvia 
ous position, that white was a lucky colour. Columella observes 
that white hens are not fruitful. Upon which Curio remarks that 
it is wonderful how the proverb (chick of a white hen) should 
have come to signify fortunate and happy. Itis 90: unless we 
‘Sappose, for want of a better solution, that it was the rarity, and 
not the felicity, of the object, which the old adage had in view. 


d@ 
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Your injuries, then, will scarce deserve a name, 
And your false friend be half absolved from blame! 
What's he, poor knave! to those who stab for hire, 
Who kindle, and then aid. the midnight fire? 
Say, what to those who, from the hoary shrine, 
Tear the huge vesse!s age hath stamp’d divine, 
Offerings of price, by grateful nations given, 

And crowns inscribed, by pious kings, to heaven ? 
What to the minor thieves, who, missing these, 
Will scrape the gilded thighs of Hercules, 

Strip Neptune of his silvery beard, and peel 
Castor’s leaf-gold, where spread from head to heel? 
(W hat will they not, who, with irreverence dire, 
Steal and melt.down the Fhunderer entire ’). 

Or what to those who, with pernicious craft, 
Mingle and set to sale the deadly draught; 

Or those, who in a raw ox hide are bound, 

And, with an ill-starr’dape, poorsufferer! drown’d? 


Ver. 212. And, with an ill-starr’d ape, &c.} Parricides were 


. sewed up in a hide, together with an, ape, a dog, a cock, and a. 


viper, and flung into the nearest river. Livy says, that the first 
who underwent this punishment was P. Malleolus, convicted of 
murdering ‘his mother. It is not easy to account for the singular 
choice of animals: the viper, indeed, as being anciently supposed 
to eat its way into the world through the intrails of its dam, was 
bot unaptly selected; but what had the rest done! Cicero gives 
several reasons for drowning the parricide, which are all unsatis- 
factory, and therefore not worth repeating. Juvenal seems to 
pity the poor ape; and there is reason ip that. 
One of the translators conjectures that these animals were fixed 
on * from a persuasion that, by deliberately preying on the flesh 
of the criminal, they prolonged his punishment.” This is a most 
Juminous idea. We all know how deliberately drowning animals 
feed on flesh, especially if, as in the present case, most of them. 
happen not to be carnivorous, 
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Yet these—how small.a portion of the crimes 
‘That stain the records of those dreadful times, 
And Gallicus, the city prefect, hears, | 
From light’s first dawning, till it disappears °. 
The state of morals would you learn ?—Repair ? 
Ty his tribunal ; wait a little there, | 
And then complain, then murmur, if you dare? § 
Say, whom do goitres on the Alps surprise ? . 
In Meroé whom the breast’s enormous size ? 
Whom locks, in Germany, of golden hue, 
And spiral curls, and eyes of sapphire blue ? 
None: for the prodigy, among them shared, 
Becomes mere nature, and escapes regard. 


VER. 220. Say, whom do goitres &c.] These goitres are pre‘- 
tily pointed out by Shakspeare, to whose knowledge they had not 
long been familiar ; 


s——~———-—— ‘* When we were boys, 

«¢ Who would believe that there were mountaineers 

“* Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 
*¢ Wallets of flesh ! people, which now we find, 
‘«¢ Each putter out of one for five, will bring us 

“* Good warrant of.” Tempest. 


VER. 223, ————-—————- and eyes of sapphire blue?] The 
péople of the south seem to have regarded, as a phenomenon, 
those blue eyes, which with us are so common, and, indeed, so 
characteristick of beauty, as to form an indispensable requisite of 
every Daphne of Grub-street. Tacitus, however, from whom 
Juvenal perhaps borrowed the expression, adds an epithet to ca- 
rulean, which makes the common interpretation doubtful. The 
Germans, he says, (De Mor. Ger. 4,) have, truces e¢ caeruler 
oculi, fierce, lively blue eyes. With us, this colour is always in- 
dicative of a soft, voluptuous languor,. What then, if we have 
hitherto mistaken the sense, and instead of blue, should have said 
sea-grecn! This is not an uncommon colour, especially in the 
north. I have seen many Norwegian seamen with eyes of this 
hue, which were invariably quick, keen, and glancing. 

Shakspeare, whom nothing escaped, has put an admérable de- 
scription of them into the mouth of Juliet’s nurse: 
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When clouds of Thracian birds obscure the sky, 
To arms! to arms! the desperate Pigmies cry: 
But soon, defeated in the unequal fray, 

- Disorder'd flee; while, pouncing on their prey, 
The victor cranes descend, and, clamouring, bear 
The wriggling mannikins aloft in air. _ 

Here, could our climes to such a scene give birth, 
We all should burst with agonies of mirth ; 


« O he’s a lovely man! an eagle,madam, __ 
‘¢ Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, 
“ As Paris hath.” 


Steevens, who had some glimpse of the meaning of this word, 
refers to an apposite passage in the Two Noble Kinsmen. It is in 
Emilia’s address to Diana : 


(6 nnn Oh vouchsafe 
‘< With that thy rare green eye, which never yet. 
« Beheld things maculate, &c. 


Ver. 232. Here, could our climes to such a scene give birth, &c.} 
The facetious Domitian, whom we have seen, in the first Satire, 
amusing himself with bringing women and dwarfs into the lists; 
seems, if I rightly understand Statius, to have treated himself 
with a spectacle of this kind : 


** Hic audax subit ordo pumilonum ; 

«¢ Edunt vulnera, conseruntque dextras, 

<¢ Et mortem sibi (qua manu!) minantur : 
‘¢ Ridet Mars pater, et cruenta Virtus !” 


While these little creatures were fighting, a number of cranes ap+ 


pear to have been let loose about them: they did not, indeed, ° 


- venture to attack them, for, as the poet, who was a spectator of 
the circumstance, adds, they were alarmed at the increased fero- 
city of these European pigmies : 


“ Casuraeque vagis grues rapinis 
‘¢ Mirantur pumilos ferociores !”” 


What Juvenal might have thought of such a scene I know not, 
but Statius appears to have been highly diverted with it. Such 
were the contemptible amusements of this gloomy tyraat in his 
tetirement ! 


I must not forget.a weighty objection of the grave Lubin, # 





, 
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There, unsurprised, they view the frequent fight, 
Nor smile at armies scarce a foot in height. 
‘ Shall then no ill the perjured head attend, 

‘¢ No punishment o’ertake this faithless friend %? 
Suppose him’ seized, abandon'd to your will, 
What more would rage ? to torture or to kill; 
Yet still your loss, your injury would remain, 
And draw no retribution from his pain. 

“ True ; but methinks the smallest drop of blood, 
‘‘ Squeezed from his. mangled limbs, would do me 

good: 

‘¢Revenge, THEY say, and I believe their words, 
‘tA pleasure sweeter far than life affords,” 

W uo say ? the fools, whose passions, prone to ire, 
At slightest causes, or at none, take fire ; 
Whose boiling breasts, at every turn, o’erflow 
With rancorous gall : Chrysippus saip not 80; 
Nor Thales, to our frailties clement still ; 
Nor that old man by sweet Hymettus’ hill, 
Who drank the poison with unruffled soul, 
And dying, from his foes withheld the bowl. 


the veracity of this little narrative. Juvenal says that the cranes 
soar aloft with the pigmies in their crooked talons, curcis ungut- 
bus: How can this be, says Lubin, when cranes have no crooked 
talons ? Quomedo hoc a grue fieri pussit, yue quidem curvos ungues 
non habet ? In truth, 1 cannot tell, I have, however, done what ° 
I could for my author, and kept the obnoxious word out of 
sight, 

Ven, 251. Nor thet old man by sweet Hymettus’ hill,] This is 
e charming designation of Socrates by the place of his residence, 
The hill of Hymettus was not far from Athens; Juvenal calls it 
sweet Hy mettus, because it was much celebrated for the richness 
of its honey. 


| 
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Divine philosophy! by whose pure light | 
We first distinguish, then pursue the right, 
Thy power the breast from every errour frees, 
And weeds out all its vices by degrees :— 
Illumined by thy beam, revenge, we find, 
The abject pleasure of an abject mind, 
And hence so dear to poor, weak, woman-kind. . 
Dut why are those, Calvinus, thought to scape 
Unpunish’d, whom, in every fearful shape, 
Guilt still pursues, and conscience, ne'er asleep, 
Wounds with incessant strokes, ‘‘ not loud but 
deep,” 
While the vex’d mind, her own tormentor, plies 
A scorpion scourge, unmark’d by human eyes ! 
Trust me, no tortures which the poets feign, 
Can match the fierce, the unutterable pain 
He feels, who night and day, devoid of rest, 
Carries his own accuser in his breast. 
A Spartan once the Oracle besought, 
To solve a scruple which perplex'd his thought, 
Ver. 265. While the vex’d mind, &c.] T have already observed 
that I love to meet with our old writers in the traces of Juvenal. 
He was evidently a favourite with them; and the predelection 
may be considered as no slight indication of their taste and spirit. 


The following is a pretty close rendering of the text: 
66 








—— —— There’s no punishment 

¢¢ Like that to bear the witness in one’s breast 

<< Of perpetrated evils, when the mind 

‘¢ Beats it with silent stripes,” ' Microcosmus. 


Ver. 271. A Spartan once, §c.) ‘This is taken from Herodotus. 
To save the reader the trouble of turning to him, I shall briefly 
give the story. A Milesian had entrusted a sum of money to one 
- Glaucus, a Spartan. After a time, the sons of the Milesian came 
to re-demand it. Glaucus affirmed that he had no.recollection 


‘ 
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And plainly tell him, if he might forswear 
A purse, of old, confided to his care. [no! 
Shuddering, the priestess answer’d—'* Waverer, 
‘¢ Nor shalt thou, for the doubt, unpunish’d go.” 
With that, he hasten’d to restore the trust ; 
But fear alone, not virtue, made him just: 
Hence he soon proved the Oracle divine, 
And all the answer worthy of the shrine ; 
For plagues pursued his race without delay, 

And swept them from the earth, like dust, away. 
By such dire sufferings did the wretch atone 
The crime of meditated fraud alone ! 
For, INTHE EYE OF HEAVEN, a wicked deed 
. Devised, is done: what, then, if he proceed ?— 


of the circumstance, and sent them away. As soon as they were 
gone, he hastened to Delphi, to inquire, as Juvenal says, whether 
he might safely forswear the deposit? The priestess answered as 
in the text, but somewhat more at lange; and the terrified Spartaa 
_ sent for the young Milesians, and. restored the money. 

This story is appositely applied to the Athenians by Leuti- 
chydes, a Spartan prince, who concludes thus: ‘* At the present 
day no descendant of Glaucus, nor any traces of his family are to 
be found; they are utterly extirpated from Sparta.” Beloe. 
The original is very strong: Taauxw ruy ets so amoyovey ess vier, 


ism wdepesm vopesCopeery ances TAgvun® exretpreras 3 @poppsl@ ax Lovaptage 
Erato. 86. 


Ver. 285. For, in THE EYE OF HEAVEN, a wicked deed 

Devised, is done ;] I did not call the reader's at- 
tention from the last paragraph but one; though I trust it did not 
escape him, that neither Thales, nor Chrysippus, no, nér his great 
master Zene, ever taught, or even conceived doctrines of. such 
pure, such sublime morality as are there delivered: doctrines, in 
short, which the light of nature alone was incapable of discover- — 
ing; and which the author undoubtedly derived from that ‘¢ trie 
light”. which now began to glimmer through the Roman world, 
and by which many sincere lovers of truth and virtue already 
began to direct their ways, while they were yet unconscious of 


Cd 
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Perpetual fears the offender's peace destroy, 
And rob the social hour of all its joy: 

At table seated, with parcl’d mouth he chaws 
The loitering food, that swells beneath his jaws ; 
Spits out the produce of the Albanian hill, 
Mellow’d by age ; you bring him mellower still, 
And lo, such wrinkles on his brow appear, 
As if you brought Falernian vinegar ! 

Atnight, should sleep his harass’d limks compose, 
And steal him, one short moment, from his woes, 
Then dreams invade; sudden, before his eyes, 
The violated fane and altar rise ; 

And (what disturbs him most) your injured shade, 
In more than mortal majesty array’d, | 

Frowns on the wretch, alarms his treacherous rest, 
And wrings the dreadful secret from his breast. 


the medium through which they received the illumination, With 
respect to the passage before us, it is not heathenism. It is not 
to be found in the precepts of their gravest:teachers : and elevated 
as the morality of our author confessedly is, it is difficult to ima 
gine that it could soar so far above the ethicks of his time, with- 
cut the assistance of which I have spoken.. What is more, this 
was the peculiar boast of Christianity. It was the vantage ground, 
on which its first professors stood, and proclaimed aloud the su- 
periority of their faith: Vos (says Minucius Felix) Ethnict, 
acelera adnrissa punitia ; apud nos et cogttare peccare est ; 008 con- 
acios timetis, nog conscientiam, &c. 


Ver. 302. And wrings the dreadful secret from his breast.) 
Thus Tibullus : | 


‘¢ Ipse deus somno domitos emittere vocem 
“¢ Jussit, et invitos facta tegenda loqui.” 


How much better is this, than the gloomy and unsatisfactory 
ideas of Lucretius upon the subject ; who, while he confesses the 
effect, endeavours to ridicule the.cause ; and with the most pal- 
pable impressions of terrour on his own mind, absurdly hopes to 
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These, these are they, whotremble and turn pale, 
At the first mutterings of the hollow gale ! 
Who sink with terrour at the transient glare 
‘Of meteors, glancing through the turbid air! 
Oh, ’tis not chance, they cry ; this hideous crash 
Is not the war of winds, nor this dread flash 
The encounter of dark clouds, but blasting fire, 
Charged with the wrath of heaven's insulted sire ! 
That peal at a safe distance dies away; ; 
Shuddering, they wait the next with more dismay, _ 
As if the short reprieve were only sent, 
To add new horrours to their punishment. 


succeed in reasoning his followers out of their well-grounded ape 
prehensions : 


‘¢ Etsi fallit enim divum genus, humanumque, 

“ Perpetuo tamen id fore clam diffidere rebus ; 

“ Quippe ubi se multi per somnia spe loquentes, 

«¢ Aut morbo delirantes procraxe ferantur. . . 

“ Et celata diu in medium peccata dedisse.” Lib. v. 


Var. 303. These, these are they, §c.] Here again I think it 
very probable that the author had Lucretius in his thoughts : 


“‘ Preterea cui non animus formidine divam 

‘¢ Contrahitur? cui non conrepunt membra pavore, 

‘* Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus : 

‘¢ Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmura celum? 
<< Non pupult, gentesque trement ? regesque superbi . 
6¢ Conripiunt divum perculsi membra timore, 

“¢ Ne quod ob admissum frede dictumve superbe 

“ Ponarum grave sit solvendi tempus adactum ?”. 


Tab. Vv. 1217. 


These are noble lines; and, indeed, though I feel, and have 
often expressed, a contempt of this author's philosophical, yet I 
" venerate bis poetical, talents. The book here quoted, for exam- 
ple, is an unrivalled composition. In pathos, in energy, in rich 
ness of - language, i in full and genuine sublimity, it leaves every 


thmg, I think, in the Latin language, very far beneath it. 
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Yet more ; when the first symptoms of disease, 
When feverish heats their restless members seize, 


They think the plague by wrath divine bestow'd, | 


And feel, in every pang, the avenging God. 

Rack'd at the thought, in hopeless grief they lie, 

Aud dare not tempt the mercy of the sky: . 

For what can such expect! what victim slay, 

That is not worthier far to live, than they! 
With what a rapid change of fancy roll 

The varying passions of the guilty soul !— 

Bold to offend, they scarce commit the offence, 

Ere the mind labours with an innate sense 

Of right and wrong ;—not long, for nature still, 

Incapable of change, and fix’d in ill, 

Recurs to her old habits: never yet 

Could sinner to his sin a period set. 


Ver. 321. For what can such expect ! §c.] An important truth, 
of which many of the ancients were well persuaded, [lws, says 


the virtuous Xenophon, » Sto Sucoper sdhws, ewosarles spy acsen 3 


end Piautus: 


“© Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suum, 
«¢ Jovem se placare posse donis hostiis, 

‘«* Et operam et sumptum perdunt: ideo fit, quia 
‘¢ Nihil ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii.” 


Ver. 329. 





never yet 

Could sinner to his sin a period set.] The Christian 
can hardly wish for a more decisive inference in favour of the 
Gospel than is afforded by this passage. Heathenism could offer 
no sufficient inducement to repentance; and therefore the mind 
once engaged in sin, was for ever enslaved to it; and in the just 
representation of the Apostle, ‘“ worked ‘out all iniquity with 
greediness.” From what a dreadful scene of determined vice and 
impenitence has the Christian world been rescued by the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of remission of sins through the agency of a 
mediator! Those who would admit the morulity of the Gospel 
without its doctrinal points, should think again of this. It is 


, 
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When did the flush of modest blood inflame 
The cheek. once harden’d to the sense of shame? 
Or when the offender, since the birth of time, 
Retire, contented with a single crime ? 

And this false friend of ours shall still pursue 
His dangerous course, till vengeance, now long due, 
O’ertake his guilt ; then.shalt thou see him cast 
In chains, ’mid tortures to expire his last ; 

Or hurried off, to join the wretched train 

Of exiled great ones, in the Egean main. 

THIs THOU SHALT sEE; and, while thy voice 
applauds : 

The dreadful justice of the offended gods, 

Reform thy creed, and, with an humbled mind, 

Confess that Heaven is NEITHER DEAF NOR BLIND! 


observable that Juvenal, who had been certainly benefited by the 
precepts of Christianity, was uninfluenced by its faith: but this 
was for.a time the case of heathenism at large. The world was 
silently improved by the spreading influence of the Gospel ; till at 
length the conviction of its divinity became too strong to be sup- 
pressed ; and what began in the humbler admiration of moral 
purity, ended in the dignity of faith. | 
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SATIRE XIV. 


——————————— 


Argument. 


THE sulyects of this Satire are of the most important kind, and 
the poet, as if fully aware of it, has treated them in his best manner. 
In none of his works does he take a loftier flight ; in none is he 
more vigorous and energetick ; «n none more clear and precise tn his 
style, more original ix his conceptions, more happy in his illus- 
trations, or more powerful and commanding in his general de- 
ductions. 

The whole is directed to the one great end of self-improvement. 
By showing the dreadful facility with which children copy the vices 
of their parents, he points out the necessity, as well as the sacred 
duty, of grving them examples of domestick purity and virtue. 

After briefly enumerating the several vices, gluttuny, cruelty, de 
bauchery, 5c. which youth imperceptibly inbibe from thetr seniors 5 
he enters more at large into that of acarice ; of which he shows the 
fatal and inevitable consequences. Nothing can surpass the exquie- 
siteness of this division of the Satire, in whirh he traces the pros — 
gress of that passion in the youthful mind, from the paltry tricks 
of sating a broken meal, to the daring violation of every p: inciple 
human and divine. > 

Having placed the absurdity, as well as the perplexity and danger, 
of tmmoderate desires tn every possible point of view, the piece con- 
cludes with a solemn admonition to be satisfied with those comforts 
and conveniences which nature and wisdom require, and which @ 
decent competence is easily calculated to supply. Beyond this, dea 
aire is infinite: a gulf which nothing can fill, an ocean without 
soundings and without shores { 


oT dly: 
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SATIRE XIV. 








TO FUSCINUS, 


Vv. 1—10. 


Y: s, there are faults, Fuscinus, that disgrace 


The noblest qualities of birth and place ; 
Which, like infectious blood, transmitted run 
In one eternal stream from sire to son. 

If, in destructive play, the senior waste 


. His joyous nights, the child, with kindred taste, 


Repeats, in miniature, the darling vice, 

Shakes the low box, anid cogs the little dice. 
Nor does that infant fairer hopes inspire, 

Who, under the gray epicure, his sire, 


Ver. 10. Who, aniler the: gray epicure, his sire, §e.] This is 
appositely applied by old Krowell. Speaking of the education 
which he gave his son, he says, . 7 


6c neither have I 


‘¢ Drest snails or mushrooms curiously before him ; 

‘*¢ Perfum’d my sauces, and taught him to make ’em, 

‘¢ Preceding still, with my gray gluttony, 

‘ At all the ord’naries, and only fear'd 

‘¢ His palate should degenerate, not his manners.” . 


Every Man in his Humour. 





Quintilian reprobates, no less strongly than Juvenal, that early 


. gluttony in which the children of his time were indulged: ‘“ we 


Ee 
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Has learn'd to pickle mushrooms, and, like him, 
To souse the beccaficos, till they swim !— 
For take him, thus to early luxury bred, 
Ere twice four springs have blossom’d o’er his head, 
And let ten thousand teachers hoar with age, — 
Inculcate temperance from the Stoick page ; 
His wish will ever be, in state to dine, 
And keep the table’s honour from decline. 

Does Rutilus inspire a generous mind, 
Prone to forgive, and to slight errours blind ; 
Instil the liberal thought, that slaves have powers, 
Sense, feeling, every thing, as fine as ‘ours; 
Or fury ?° He, who hears the sounding thong, 
With far more pléasuie than the Syren’s song ; 


form their palate,” says he, “ before their tongue ;” ante palatum 
corum quam os,insti{uimus. . 

Professer Spalding has been induced, probably by his recol- 
lection of Juvenal, to give a meanjng to this passage, which it 
will not bear: “ Quid non adultus concupiscet, qui in parpuris 
repsertt ? Nondum prima verba exprimit, et jam coccum tntelligtt, 
jam conchylium poscit |” Lib. 1. Coccum, he would read, or ra- 
ther interpret coguum, and understand conchylium not of the co- 
four, but of the fish which produced it. When the obvious mean- 
ing of the words is so pertinent, why should we meddle with the 
text? Where does it appear that the shell-fish which produced 
the purple die, was ever eaten at Rome ? besides, the word: pur- 
puris determines the sense. The child, whose swaddling clothes 
were of purple, was brought to distinguish and call for the most 
costly colours, (the bright, and the ferruginous, or dark-red pur- 
ple,) before he could speak distinctly! An instance of absurd and 
pernicious indulgence, which well deserved the lash of the satirist, 
and which it is rather singular that Juvenal should have over- 

ooked. 


VER, 21. — that slaves have powers, &e.| One of 
the best chapters in Macrobius is on the’subject of slavery. It 
contains a direct allusion to this passage: T2bi autem unde tn 
servos tantum et tam immane fastidium ? quast non ex tisdem tibs 
et constent et aluntur elementis, ceundemque spiritum ab eodem prin- 
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Who, the stern tyrant of his small demain, 

The Polypheme of his domestick train, 

Knows no delight, save when the tosturer’s hand 
Stamps, for low theft, the agonising brand.— 

O, what but rage can fill that stripling’s breast, 

- Who sees his savage sire then only-blest, 

When his stretch’dears drink in the wretches’ cries, 
And racks and prisons fill his. vengeful eyes ! 

And can we hope a girl, from Larga sprung, 
Will e’er prove virtuous ; when her little tongue 
-Ne’er told so fast her mother’s wanton train, 

But that she stopt and breathed, and stopt again? 
Even from her tender years, unnatural trust! 
The child was privy to. the matron’s: lust ; 
Now, ripe for man, with her own hand, she writes 
The billets, which the ancient bawd indites, 
Employs the self-same pimps, and hopes, ere long, 
To share the visits of the amorous throng! 

So Nature prompts : drawn by her secret tie, 
‘We view a parent's deeds with reverent eye ; 
With fatal haste, alas! the example take, 

And love the sin for the dear sinner’s sake.— 
One youth, perhaps, form’d of superiour clay,’ 
And animated by a purer ray, 

May dare to spurn proximity of blood, 

And, in despite of nature, to be good :: 

cipe carpant ! Vis tu cogitare eos, quos jus tuum vocas, itsdem se- 
minibus ortos, eodem frui celo, eque vivere atque mort ? . Lib. 1. 2. 
‘These last expressions are taken from Seneca, who is, indeed, a 


Magazine of good things, to which, by the way, our author, as 
well as Macrobius, was fond ‘ applying. 
e2 
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One youth—the rest the beaten pathway tread, 
And blindly follow where their fathers lead. 
Pernicious guides! this reason should suffice, 
To make you sbun the slippery route of vice, 
This powerful reason; lest your race pursue 
The guilty track too plainly mark’d by you! 
For youth is facile, and its yielding will 
Receives, with fatal ease, the imprint of ill: 
Hence Catilines in every soil abound, 

But where is Brutus, where is Cato found! 

O friend! far from the walls where children dwell, 
Immodest sights, immodest sounds repel ; 
THE PLACE 1s sacrED: far, far hence, remove, 
Ye venal votaries of illicit love ! 


Ven. 59. Hence Catilines §c.] This is from Seneca. Owne 
tempus Clodios fert, non omne Catones feret. 


Ver. 61. O friend! §c.] Fully sensible of the vast import- 
ance of his maxims, Juvenal delivers them in this place with s 
kind of religious solemnity. That they. were highly necessary, . 
may be learned from Quintilian, who wrote about the same time ; 
Gaudemus (i.e. parentes) si quid filius licentius dixerit ; verba 
nec Alexandrinis quidem permittenda delictis, risu et oscule excipt- 
mus, nec mirum: nos docuimus, ex nobis audicrunt, nostras amicas, 
nostros concubinos vident, omne convtvium obscanis canticis strepit ; 
Jit ex tis consuetudo, deinde natura. Discunt hec miseri antequam 
sciunt vitia esse: inde soluti ac fluentes, non accipiunt ex scholis 
mala ista, sed in scholas afferunt. Lib. 1. How strong, yet how 
affecting a picture ! 

But does it suit the fathers of a former age only? Have we 
none at present who labour, with a perversity truly diabolical, to 
assimilate the morals of their sons to their own? Can the ac- 
-quaiitance of my reader furnish him with no parent who encow- 
rages his child to lisp indecencies, who forms his infant tongue to 
ribaldry, who accustoms him to spectacles of impurity, till what 
was habit becomes nature; who initiates him ih debaucheries 
before the boy is sensible of their heinousness, and who finally 
dismisses him from his arms, to corrupt the seminaries of learning, 
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Ye dangerous knaves, who pander to be fed, 
And sell yourselves to infamy for bread! [pvue: 
REVERENCE TO CHILDREN, AS TO HEAVEN, IS 
When you would, then, some darling sin pursue, 
Think that your infant offspring eyes the deed ; 
And let the thought abate your guilty speed, 
Back from the headlong steep your steps entice, 
And check you tottering on the verge of vice. 
O yet reflect! for should he e’er provoke, 
In riper age, the law’s avenging stroke, 
(Since not alone in person and in face, 
But morals, he will prove your son, and trace, 
Nay pass, your vicious footsteps,) you will rail, 
And name another heir, should threatening fail! 
—Audacious! with what front do you aspire 
To exercise the license of a sire ? 
When all, with rising indignation, view 
The youth, in turpitude, surpass’d by. you, 
‘By you, old fool, whose windy, brainless head, 
Long since required the cupping-glass’s aid! 

Is there a guest expected ? all is haste, 
All hurry in the house, from first to last. 
*s Sweep the dry cobwebs down !”” the master cries, 
Whips in his hand, and fury in his eyes, 
‘* Let not a spot the clouded columns stain, 
_* Scour you the figured silver; you, the plain !” 


and amaze his tutors with a professor of licentiousness just escaped 
from the bib and go-cart ! 

I trust there is no such person :—if there be, let him profit by 
the morality of an unenlightened heathen, and retrace his steps 
with prudence and despatch: so Juvenal will not have written in 
vain. 
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O inconsistent wretcl! is all this coil, 

Lest the fiont-hall' ér gallery, daub’d with soil, 

Which yet a little: sand removes, offend 

The prying eye of some indifferent friend ? 

And do you stir not, that your son may see 

The house from moral filth, from vices, free ! 
True, you have given a citizen to Rome; - 

And. she shall bless you, if the youth become, 

By your o’er-ruling care, or soon or late, 

A useful member of the parent state : 

For all depends on you ; the stamp he’IF take, 

From the strong impress which at first you make, 

And prove, ag vice or Vi¥tue was your aim, 

His country’s glory, ot kis country’s shame. 
Thestork, with newtsand serpents from the wood, 

And pathless wild, sepports her callow brood ; 

And the fledged storklings,when to wing they take, 

Seek the same reptiles through the devious brake. 

The vulturé snuffs from far the tainted gale, 

And hurrying where the putrid scents exhale, 

From gibbets and from graves the carcasé tears, 

And to her young the loathsome dainty bears ; 

Her young, grown vigorous, hasten from the nést, 

And gorge on carrion with the parent’s zest: 

While Jove’s owti eagle, bird of noble bleed, 

' Scouts the wide chanipdign for tintainted food, 
Ver. 92: Lest the front-hall §c.] Atrium, the hall of entrance : 

thig was usually a very filthy place; and indeed nothing can be 

more so than the atria of the Italian nobility at this day. In ene 


corner horses are tied up and fed, in another a cobbler is at work, 
in a third a pedlar displaying his wares, &c. &c. : 


Ver. 116. Scours the wide champaign for untainted food, §¢:] 
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Bears the swift hare, or swifter fawn away, 

And feeds her nestlings with the generous, prey ; 

Her nestlings hence, when from the rock they 

_ spring, 

And pinch’d by hunger, to the quarry. wing, 

Stoop only to the game they tasted first, 

When clamorous, from the parent shell, they burst. 
Centronius plann’d and built, and built and. 

plann’d ; | : 

And now along Cajeta’s winding strand, 

And now amid Praneste’s hills, and now 

On lofty Tibur’s solitary brow, 

He rear’d prodigious piles, with marble brought 

From distant realms, and exquisitely wrought ; 

Prodigious piles ! that tower o'er Fortune’s shrine, 

As those of gelt Posides, Jove, o’er thine! a 


This isa vulgar prejudice. Buffon, who has too many errours of 
this kind, asserts, that the eagle, though famishing, will not touch 
carrion. Quelqu’ affamé qu'il soit, il ne se jette jamais sur les 
cadaores: and the editors of the “ History of British Birds” un- 
warily follow him. *Twas never well for truth, since naturalists 
took poets for their guides, The fact is, that the eagle is scarcely 
more delicate in the choice of his food than the vulture.’ Alas, 
for the credit of the feathered king)’) 5 

Ver. 130. Ut spado Posides,] ‘‘ By the word spado,” Mr. 
Gibbon says, “ the Romans very forcibly expressed their abhor- 
rence” (rather, their contempt) ‘‘ of that mutilated condition : 
the Greek appellation of eunuch, which insensibly prevailed, had 
a milder sound, and a more ambiguous sense.” 

With respect to Posides, he was one of the freedmen ef Clau- 
dius, who prostituted some of the most honourable rewards of 
military merit in his favour :‘ thus Suet. Libertorum precipue sus- 
pexit Posidem spadonem, quem etiam Britannico triumpho inter mi- 
litares viros hasta pura donavif. Claud. 28, Posides, like most 
of this Emperour’s favourites, amassed vast wealth, which, with 
somewhat better taste than the rest, he lavished in building. 
Pliny the Elder makes mention of the magnificent baths erected 
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While thus Centronius crowded seat on seat, 
He spent his cash, and mortgaged his estate ; 
Yet left enough his family to content: 
Which his mad son to the last farthing spent, 
While, building on. he strove, with fond desire, 
To shame the stately structures of his sire ! 
Sprung from a father who the sabbath fears, 
There is who nought but clouds and skies reveres ; 


by him in the neighbourhood of Cuma; but, indeed, the force of 
the Satire will be sufficiently apparent, if we call to mind the 
stupendous grandeur of the Capitoline temple of Jupiter. The 
temple of Fortune, mentioned in the preceding line, stood at 
Preneste. It was a noble edifice. 


Ver. 138. who nought but clouds and skies reveres ; §c.] 
This popular errour, with regard to the Jews, arose from their 
‘ having no visible representation of the deity. When Pompey, 
using, says Tacitus, the license of victory, first entered the temple 
of Jerusalem, the report was, that he found no statue there. 
Nulla intus deum effigie, &c. Hist. v. 9. This confounded the 
gross conceptions ot the Romans, and they instantly concluded 
that the. Jews, whose adorations they had noticed, worshipped 
nothing but * clouds and skies :” for whether we read with Hen. 
ninius, cel: numen, or with Scaliger and others, cali lumen, the 
sense Is still the same, and can only mean the material or visible 
heaven. | 

" « The world,” saith the Apostle, “ by wisdom knew not God.” 
_A truth which should sink deep into our minds, Hear how sub- ~ 
limely Tacitus describes the God of the Jews: Judai mente sola, 
unumque numen intelligunt : profanos, qui deum imagines mortalt- 
bus materiis in species hominum efingant. SuMMUM ILLUD ET 
‘ETERNUM, NEQUE MUTABILE, NEQUE INTERRITURUM! But 
did this ‘‘ immutable, and incomprehensible, this omnipotent, 
and everlasting God,” satisfy or fill the historian’s mind? By no 
“means ; he carelessly turned from a Being whom ‘“ wisdom alone” 
could not conceive, as a visionary creation of the Jews, and 
humbled himself before the impure and brutal idols of his owa 
“country ! | 

Dio, too, speaks of the God of the Jews in lofty and energetick 
‘language. “Eva: oe (ror) The soryupWs obecs: ot ayaAce woty ay 
* LUTOKMS Bote Tote “Lepoconuposs sayoy* appnTov ds ay X06 asson avlox voplorras 
tras, eepiccotale avIpwrwy Soncnvwcs, Lib. xxxvil. 17. But did 
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And shuns the taste, by old tradition led, _ 

Of human flesh, and swine’s with equal dread :— 
This first ; the prepuce next he lays aside, 

And, taught the Roman Ritual to deride, 

Clings to the Jewish, and observes with awe, 

All Moses bade, in his mysterious law: 

And therefore, to the circumcised alone, 

Will point the road, or make the fountain known ; 


Dio comprehend what he thus sublimely describes, or acknow- 


~ ledge the superiour understanding of the Jews in worshipping this 


‘¢ ineffable and invisible” Being, instead of the stocks and stones 
before which he himself bowed down? Neither: he dismisses the 
former from his thoughts, and continues to insult and revile the 
latter as a weak and credulous nation ! 

Thus, then, * the world by wisdom knew not God :” his at- 
tributes, though repeated by the wisest of the heathens after the 
Jews, conveyed no ideas to their minds, It is to Revelation only, 
that we are indebted for just and rational conceptions on the sub- 
ject: and if the theists of modern times have more distinct and 
adequate notions of the Divine Being, than Tacitus and Dio; it 
is still to the manifestations which he has been p'eased to make 
of himself, that they owe them, however prejudice or pride may 
operate to prevent the acknowledgment. 


Ver. 145. And therefore, to the circumcised alone, &c.] ** The 
letter of these laws,” says Gibbon, (Vol. I. p. 537,) with a sneer 
truly worthy of the disciple of Voltaire, ‘‘ is not to be found in 
the present volume of Moses,” But is the spirit of them ? On the 
contrary, does not the ‘‘ volume of Moses” inculcate justice and 
humanity to strangers, by the most forcible and pathetick appeals 
to the feelings of the peopie! ‘* Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, 
nor oppress him; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 
Exod. xxii. Again: Thou shalt not oppress a stranger ; for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt, Exod. xxxiii, Indeed, one of the most striking features 
in the ** volume of Moses,” is the anxious concern it constantly 
takes in the protection of the stranger. If a sheaf of wheat be - 
forgotten in the field, it is not to be fetched ; it is for the stranger : 
if the olives do not drop at the first beating, the trees are not to 
be touched again; the fruit is. for the stranger: if the vines be 
not. cleared at first, they are not to be gleaned; the grapes are 
‘for the stranger, &c. &c, (Deut. xxiv. v. 17-—22 ;) and, indeed, 
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Aping his bigot sire, who whiled away, 
Sacred to sloth, each seventh revolving day. 


the stranger is invariably connected by Moses, with the two most 
interesting objects of human kindness, the fatherless and the 
widow. ‘ But,” continues Mr. Gibbon, “ the wise, the humane 
Maimonides openly teaches,” &c. Of what consequence is it to 
Moses what a Spanish Jew of the twelfth century teaches! If 
Mr. Gibbon’s object had been truth, he would have consulted 
Moses himself, for the sense of his ‘ volume,” which, however 
secret and mysterious it might be to Juvenal, was plain and open 
to him : but misrepresentation was his aim, as it materially fur- 
thered his darling design of attacking Christianity through the 
sides of Judaism. 

The word “ present” is almost of too contemptible a nature 
for a caviller of the lowest kind. Mr. Gibbon certainly did not. 
believe that the *‘ volume” we now have, was different from that 
which existed in Juvenal’s time; but he chose to sacrifice his 
reason to kis prejudice. Surely, of all bigow, scepticks and 
atheists are the most blind and intolerant ! 

With respect to our author, who was confessedly as ignorant of 
the laws as of the practises of the Jews,.all that he says amounts 
to nothing more than the old charges against them, which had 
been refuted a thousand and a thousand times. Even while he 
was writing, Josephus had noticed and repelled them. -Muyves d- 
xs Tas Od¥s ToIg @eyVouC!, xed yam YeroTer Snpaeeres avToig spsrodices, 
x. t. a © Antiq. Lib. rv. c. viii, § $1. And again, more strongly = 
THs ax Wapypye wpeciorras arapsyeIas Tass cuMIsA UX sdEARCE" 
Tarra de wporipnnsy, ov scl 4 peTadoois avaynaia® argos eaperay TOG 
Gropavors ervp, Edwp, spony, odue Ppacny, x. t. a. Contra App. IF. 28. 
Moses certainly discouraged all unnecessary familjarities with 
such as were not sincerely attached to us: (he is writing to Jews:) 
But he mentioned at the same time many things in which we 
must participate with others: he commanded us, for example, to 
supply those that asked us with fire, water, food, to show the 
way, &c. &e. | 
. A word may yet be added. The Pagans talked of Moses, but 
knew him only through the corrupt sects into which, in its latter 
age, Judaism was divided. From this circumstance alone, came 
all that abuse of the Hebrew system, with which the Greek and 
Roman writers abound, and which has been either ignorantly or 
wilfully continued to our time, by Voltaire, Gibbon, and others. 
About the age of Juvenal indeed, the Jews had somewhat receded 
from their ancient integrity, in favour of the Pagans: the inte- 
rested prudence of the Pharisees had tried to smooth the way far 
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But youth,.so prone to. follow other ‘ills, 
Are driven to AVARICE against their wills ; 
For this grave vice, assuming Virtue’s guise, 
Seems Virtue's self, to superficial eyes. 
The miser hence, a frugal man they name, 
And hence, they follow, with their whole acclaim, 
The griping wretch, who strictlier guards his store, 
Fhan if the Hesperian dragon kept the door. 
Add that the vulgar, still a slave to gold, 
The worthy, in the wealthy man behold ; 
- And, reasoning from the fortane he has made, 
Hail him, A perfect master of his trade! 


an intercommunity of sacrifice in the temple; and Philo and 
Josephus had manifested a certain laxity in their writings, which 
might have tended to soften the asperity of the heathea:world 
towards them. But neither the genuine humanity which charac- 
terises the law of Moses, nor the corrupt accommodations of the 
later Jews, were’ at all regarded. The Roman government, it is 
true, had on various occasions shown some degree of respect to 
the worship and manners of the Jews: but the whole race was 
incessantly followed by the unmitigated odium of the Roman 
people. And what gave an apparent authority to their hatred, 
was the ungracious and forbidding spirit of some of those sects, © 
whose singularity had pointed them out to the particular notice 
of the age. From these Juvenal draws his false, and exaggerated 
picture: he talks of Moses, not with any real knowledge, but 
with those impressions which had been made on him, in common 
with the rest of mankind, by the gloomy bigotry and fanatick 
austerity of the Essenians, Therapeutians, Zealots, &c. 

It is to be lamented that the unsociable and wayward dispo- 
sitions of those wtong-headed sectaries, preveuted them from com- 
municating to the people around them, a portion of their history, 
polity, laws, &c. especially, as they could not be unacquainted 
with the absurd fables propagated concerning them. ‘Tacitus de- 
rives the Jews from Crete, because he finds a mount Ida there, 
whence he thinks that they were originally called Idzos, which 
their barbarous pronunciation, it seems, changed into Judzos! 
Such is the deplorable ignorance of the most judicious of the 
Roman historians ! The Greeks are equally uninformed. 
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And true, indeed, it is—such masters raise 

Immense estates; no matter by what ways, 

But raise they do, with brows in sweat still died, 

With forge still glowing, and with sledge still plied. 

The father, by the love of wealth possest, 

Convinced the covetous alone are blest, 

And that, nor past nor present times e’er knew 

A poor man happy, bids his son pursue 

Their steps, and keep that thriving sect in view. 
Vice boasts its elements, like other arts ; 

These he inculcates first: anon, imparts 

The petty tricks of saving ; last inspires, 

Of endless wealth, the insatiable desires. . 

Hungry himself, his hungry slaves he cheats, 

With scanty measures, and unfaithful weights ; 

And sees them lessen, with increasing dread, 

The musty fragments of his vinew’d bread. 

In dogdays, when the sun, with fervent power, 

Corrupts the freshest meat from hour to hour, - 

He saves the last night’s hash, sets by a dish 

Of sodden beans, and scraps of summer fish, 

And half a stinking shad, and a few strings 

Of a chopp’d leek, counted like sacred things, 
Ver. 175. With scanty measures, 5c. |. The Romans weighed, 

or rather measured out the food of their slaves. The ordinary 

allowance, Holyday says, was about a quart of bread-corn for @ 

day : according to Donatus, it was, at least, double that. quantity. 


The distribution was usually made on the Calends, 3. ¢. the first 
day of every month, 

VER. 180. ————~—--._ sets by a disk §c.] In the con- 
clusion of this admirable picture of sordid avarice, Juvenal had 
Theophrastus in his mind: ra ds xaradruwouaa awe tug Tpaastns 
Huucy Tar padanduy amoypapscIeas, iva of Aaxovurres wasdks jan Adour 
Tleps Goer, . . 
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And seal’d with caution, though the sight and smell 

Would a starved beggar from the board repel. 
But why this dire avidity of gain, 

This mass collected with such toil and pain ? 

Since ’tis the veriest madness to live poor, 

And die with bags and coffers running o’er. 

Besides, while thus the streams of affluence roll, 

They nurse the eternal dropsy of the soul, 

For thirst of wealth still grows with wealth increast, 

And they desire it less, who have it least.— 

Now swell his wants: one manor is too small, 

Another must be bought, house, lands, and all ;. 

Still “ cribb’d, confined,” he spurns the narrow 

bounds, 

And turns an eye on every neighbour’ s grounds: 

There all allures ; his crops appear a foil, 

To the full produce of their happier soil. 

*© And this I'll buy,” he cries, “ without delay, 

*«* And that hoar hill, with fattening olives gay,” — 

- Then, if the owner to no price ‘will yield, 

Resolved to keep the hereditary field, 

Whole droves of oxen, starved to this intent, 

At night, among his springing corn are sent, 


VER. 190. Besides, while thus the streams &c.] So Ovid, very 
beautifully : 


“ Creverunt et opes, et opum furiosa cupido, 
‘¢ Et cum possideant plurima, plura volunt ; 
“¢ Quzrere ut absumant, absumpta requirere certant, 
¢ <« Atque ips vitiis sunt alimenta vices. 
“* Sic quibus intumuit suffusa venter ab unda 
“ * Quo sunt plus pote, plus sitiuntur aque.” 


Fast. hb. I, 211. 
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To revel there, till not a -blade-be seen, 

And. all appear like a.close-shaven green. 

Monstrous! yet I should vainly strive to-tell, 

What numbers tricks like these have forced to sell. 

But what says Fame the while? her ‘hundred 

tongues, 

Have scarcely spared the author of such wrongs :-— 

ss And what of that ?”’ hecries. ‘ I value more, 

‘¢ The addition of a bean-husk to my store, 

‘‘ Than all the country’s praise ; if curs’d by fate, 

‘s ‘With the scant produce of a small estate.”’ 

Tis well! no more shall age or grief.annoy, 

‘But nights of peace succeed to days of joy, 

If as much ground pertain to you alone, 

‘As, under Tatius, Rome could call her own! 

Since then, the veteran, whose brave breast was 

gored 

By the fierce Pyrrhick or Molossian sword, 

-Hardly received for all his service past, 

And all his wounds, two acres. at the last, 

The meed of toil and blood! yet never thought 

His country thankless, or his pains ill bought. 

For then this trifling glebe, improved with care, 

Largely supplied with vegetable fare, 

The good old man, the wife in childbed Iaid, 

And four hale boys that round the cottage play’d, 

Three free-born, one a slave: while, on the 
board, 

Huge porringers, with wholesome pottage stored, 

Smoked for their elder brothers, who were now, 

Hungry and tired, expected from the plough. 
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Now such a'paltry spot, so changed the times, 

Would scarce afford a garden: HENCE OUR 
CRIMES: 

‘For not a vice that taints the human soul, 

More frequent points the sword, or drugs the bowl, 

Than the dire lust of an ** untamed estate.;”’ 

For he who covets wealth; disdains to wait: 


Ver. 236. For not a vice Sc.’ This seems to bear more than 
an accidental resemblance to a very fine passage in the Antigone 
of Sophocles : 

Ovdts yap avSpwwosrsr, ctor apyupos, 
Kaxor vosou sGAass’ rere nas woAsig 
‘TopSss, ro 3 cvdpas skansnosy doa’ r 
Te O axddacxss xaos waparrmcos Pperas 
Xpnsas wpos airypa wpaypad icacdas Brorwr. 
Tlasepysas dedester cerSpwaross ences, 
Kas wavlos epys dvocdescey sidsvas. v. 301. 


‘Ver. 239. For he who covets wealth, disdains to wait :} 
6 = nam dives qui fieri vult, 
‘6 Et cito vult fieri.” 


This, Mr. Owen says, is @ literal translation of an axiom of the 
Gospel ; they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare. 
It is so; but even this might be taken from a heathen poet: 








Ovduus ewrurncs Taxeus, dnceiog wr. Menan. 


Not to multiply quotations, however, I would observe, once for 
all; that the ancients held that the good grew rich by slow and 
‘imperceptible degrees ; the wicked rapidly, and, as it were, at 


‘once. ‘The first, say the commentators, because if the good were 
' to grow wealthy too suddenly, they might be suspected of culti- 


vating virtue not for herself, but for what she brought them; the 
second, for a reason which’ I shall not: transcribe on account of 


its want of charity. 


E af 


The aricients have conveyed this opinion, (as they have most 
‘of those which relate.to the conduct of life,) in a very pretty 
| e. ‘* When I am sent to any one by Jupiter (says 
Piutus) I halt so that he usually grows old before I arrive.” 


 -¢ That is hardly true, (replies Mercury,) for I have seen those 


who had not a groat yesterday, wallowing in riches to day.” 


' 4 Yon say right, (rejoins Plutus,). but I was not sent to those 


people hy Jupiter, but by Dis!” 
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Law threatens, conscience terrifies—in vain— 

Fear, shame,—he bears down all, while, with 
loose rein, 

He pours along the alluring paths of gain! 

_ & Let us, my sons, contented with our lot, 

*¢ Enjoy in peace our hillock and our cot, 

(The good old Marsiay to his children said,) 

‘¢ And, from our labour, seek our daily bread. 

‘¢ So shall we please the rural Powers, whose care, 

‘* And gracious influence, taught us to prepare 

‘¢ The golden grain, what time we ranged the wood, 

‘‘ A savage race, for acorns, savage food! 

‘‘ The poor who, with inverted skins, defy 

‘‘ The lowering tempest, and the freezing sky, 

*¢ Who, without shame, without reluctance go, 

‘In clouted brogues, through mire and drifted 
snow, 

** Ne’er think of ill: ’tis purple, boys, alone, 

*© Which leads to guilt, purple, to us unknown.” 


Ver. 251. “ The poor who, with inverted skins, defy §c.} Ci- 
cero wnakes an admirable use of this sentiment in his oration for 
Sex. Roscius. Qua in re pratereo tllud, quod mthi maximo argu- 
mento ad hujus innocentiam poterat esse, ts hac horrida tncultaque 
vita tstiusmodi maleficia gigni non solere. In urbe luxuries creatur : 
ex dururia existat avaritia, necesse est : ex coaritia erumpat auda- 
cia; tnde omnia scelera.—Vita autem hee rustica, quam tw agres- 
tem vocas, parstmonie, diligentia, justitia, magistra est, § 27. 
And, indeed, the villagers of those days seem to have been a sim- 
ple and uncorrupt order of men: Marime pius questus consequi- 
tur, says Cato, de Re Rust. minimeque male cogitantes; qui i 
agricultura occupeti sunt.. It was reserved for these monster- 
breeding times tov see publick evil produced by the plough, and 
the patriarchal and innocent pursuit of agriculture converted into 
the means of licentiousness, and the annoyance of overy civil and 
religious establishment, by authority. 


~ 
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Thus to their children spoke the sires, of yore: 
Now, autumn’s sickly heats are scarcely o’er, 
Ere, while deep midnight yet involves the skies, 
The impatient father stirs his son, and cries, 

“« What, ho, boy, wake! up; pleas, rejoinders draw, 
‘6 Turn o'er the musty rubrick of the law; 
‘‘ Up, up, and study: or, with brief in hand, 
‘* Petition Lzlius for a small command, | 
* A captain’s; Lzlius loves a spreading chest, 
‘¢ Broad shoulders, tangled locks, and hairy breast: 
‘* The British forts, the Moorish tents invade, 
‘* And be at sixty a centurion made! ) 
“ But if the trump, prelusive to the fight, 
“* And the long labours of the camp affright, 
‘¢ Go, traflick—look for wares of readiest vent, 
** Which promise to repay you cent. per cent. 
‘“¢ Buy these, no matter what; the stuff is good, 
‘¢ Though not allow’d on this side Tiber’s flood : 





Ver. 268. —— a centurion made !| Tie eagle, or chief 
standard of the legion, was committed to the charge of the first 
centurion. This station,’ says Kennet, ‘ was not only honourable, 
but very profitable too, for the primipilus (first centurion) had a 
special stipend allowed him, probably as much as a knight’s 
estate, (locupletem aguilam,) and when he left that charge, was 
reputed equal to the members of the Equestrian Order.” | 

Dryden translates the passage thus: 


*¢ And when in service your best days are spent, 
* Perhaps you may command a regiment ;” 


Which is not inaccurate: for as the centurion answered te a cap- 
tain, so did ihe primipilus to a general, ina modern army. A 
legion, not to be too nice, consisted of six thousand men, divided 
into three battalions, which were again subdivided into sixty ccm- 
panies. Every company had a centurion at its head, and every 
ten.a primipilus. This was a post, therefore, of great importance, 


-and very capable-of tempting the cupidity of an avaricious father. 


Ff 
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‘¢ Hides, unguents, mark me, boy, are equal things, 
«¢ And gain smells sweet from whatso’er it springs. 
‘‘ This golden sentence,which the Powers of heaven, 
‘Which Jove himself might glory to have given, 
«¢ Will never, never from your thoughts, I trust,— 
‘¢ NONE CARE FROM WHENCE IT COMES, BUT COME 
IT MUST.” 
This, when the lisping race a farthing ask, 
Old women set them, as a previous task, 


Ver. 276. And gain smells sweet from whatsoe'er tt springs. §c.] 
This honest man may be thought to have borrowed his precious 
apothegm from Orestes : 


Aoxw par edby pn ovr negdes xaxor. 


He alludes however to the answer given by Vespasian to Titus, 
who had remonstrated with him on the sordid nature of his tax 
on urine. The Emperour very gravely held a piece of money to 
his nose, and asked him how it smelt. ‘* Not bad at all,” re- 


plied Titus: ‘“‘ and yet,” rejoined Vespasian, ‘‘ this came from — 


the very tax you reprobate.” 

But we shall lose much of the humour of the Emperour’s an- 
_swer, as is justly observed in the History of Inventions, if we do 
not advert to the custom of the ancients in trying the purity of 


their money by the smell. Thus Arrian in Epict. 1. 20. O apyv-. 


Poy rapAey wporapnTas xale Doxsnccover TY vOITMATOS TH COPPATIA x. 7. & 
And habit, and indeed necessity, had given them an acuteness of 


perception in these matters, of which we can scarcely have an 
idea. I much ‘question whether the precaution of a Scapha would 
_ be necessary at this time to deceive the keenest-scented lover. 
** Cape igitur speculum, 5c.” It should be previously observed that 
the ancient mirrors were either composed ofa mixture of tin and 
brass, or, as in the present case, of silver : 


Scap. Here, take the mirror :—now, a towel, girl, 

And wipe your hands. PAzl. My hands! why so? Scap. For fear, 
As you have touch’d the mirror, they should smell » 

Of silver, and Philolaches suspect 

You have been handling money. Mostel. A. 1. Sc. iii, 


The golden sentence mentioned in the next line, is taken from 
Ennius. It is introduced with admirable gravity and effect. 
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The wondrous apothegm all haste to get, 
And learn it sooner than their alphabet. 

But why this haste? Without your care, vainfool ! 
The pupil will, ere long, the tutor school : 
Sleep then, in peace ; secure to be outdone, 
Like Telamon and Peleus, by your son. 
Be but indulgent to his tender years: | 
The seeds of vice, sown by your fostering cares, 
Have scarce ta’en root; but they will spring at 

length, . [strength.” 
‘¢ Grow with his growth, and strengthen with his 
Then, when the firstlings of his youth are paid, 
And his rough chin requires the razor’s aid, 
Then he will swear, then to the altar come, 
And sell deep perjuries for a paltry sum !— 
Yes, count your step-daughter already dead, . 
If, with an ample dower, she mount his bed: 
Lo! scarcely laid, his murderous fingers creep, 
And close her eyes in everlasting sleep. 
For that unbounded wealth which, with such pain, 
You thought would be acquired by land and main, 
He gets a readier way : the skill’s not great, 
The toil not much, to make a knave complete. 
But you will say hereafter, ‘I am free : 
‘“* He never learn’d those practises of me.” 
Yes,-all of you :—for he who, madly blind, 
Imbues with avarice his children’s mind, 
Fires with the thirst of riches, and applauds 
The attempt to double their estate by frauds, 
Unconscious, flings the headlong wheels the rein, 
Which he may wish to stop, but wish in vain; 
| Ff2 | 
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Deaf to his voice, with growing speed they roll, 

Smoke down the steep, and spurn the distant: 
goal! , 

None sin by rule; none heed the charge precise, 

Thus, and no further, may ye step in vice ; 

But leap the bounds prescribed, and, with free pace, 

Scour far and wide the interdicted space. 

So, when you tell the youth, that roous alone 

Regard a friend's distresses as their own, 

You bid him, in effect, rob, plunder, seize, 

And gather riches. by the worst of ways ; 

Riches, whose love is on your soul imprest, 

Deep as their country’s on the Decii’s breast, 

Or Thebes on his, who sought an early grave, 

If Grecce say true, her sacred walls to save. 

‘Thebes, where, impregn’d with serpents teeth, the 
earth : 

Pour'd forth a marshall’d host, prodigious birth ! 

Horrent with arms, that fought with headlong ragé, 

Nor ask’d the trumpet's signal, to engage, 

But mark the end! the fire, derived at first 

From a small sparkle, by your folly nurst, 

Blown to a flame, on all around it preys, 

And wraps you in the universal blaze. 


Ver. $24. Deep as their country’s on the Decii’s breast, &c. | 
For the Decii see Satire vi11. The person alluded-to immediately 
after, is Menceceus. son of Creon, king of ‘Thebes. He had learnt 
from Tiresias that the city, which was then closely besieged, could _ 
not be taken if he would devote himself to 2 voluntary death; 
which he readily did. All this, and more, is finely told by Status. 
- Juvenal never forgets the verbiage and Vanity of the Greeks, 
which he pleasantly imitates and ridicules in the succeeding lines, 
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Soithe: young lion rent, -with-hideous rear, 

His keeper's trembling limbs,.and drank his gore. 
‘¢ Tush ! I am safe,”’ yon cry ; * Chaldzan seers 

“© Have raised my scheme, and promised fengtt 

‘of years,”’ 

But has your son subscribed ? will he await 

The lingering :distaff of decrepid Fate ? 

No,——his impatience will the work confound, 

And snap the vital thread ere half unwound. 

Already, see !-your stag-like age.annoys 

. His prospects, and procrastinates his joys. 

Fly then, and bid Archigenes prepare 

An antidote, if life be worth your care ; 

If you would see another autumn close, 

And pluck another fig, another rose :— 

Take mithridate, rash man, before your meat, ' 

A FATHER you! and without med’cine eat ? 
Come, my Fuscinus, come with me, and view 

A: scene more. comick than the stage e’er knew. 


Ven. 335. So the young lion &c.] This alludes to a real in- 
cident .which took place under Domitian, and is thus related: by 
Martial : 

‘¢ Leserat ingrato leo perfidus ore magistrum, 
‘* Ausus tam notas contemerare manus: 
“¢ Sed dignas tanto persolvit crimine pe nas, 
“¢ Et qui non tulerat verbera, tela tulit.” 
_ De Spect. x. 


From‘the- mention of verbera, say the criticks, it appears that 
- the keeper had wantonly irritated the natural ferocity of the ani- 
‘mal, This renders the application infintely more striking. 


Ver. 345. Fly then, and bid Archigcnes prepare &c.| Archi- 
,genes is frequently mentioned by Juvenal. The Scholiast says he 
.was “a very celebrated physician of his own times, who, practised 
at Rome.” It appears from Galen, that he wag a native of Syria. 
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Lo! with what toil, what danger wealth is sought, 
And to the fane of watchful Castor brought ; 
Since Mars THE AVENGER Slumber’d to his cost, 
And, with his helmet, all his credit lost ! 7 
Quit then the plays; the FARCE OF LIFE supplies 
A sight more sportive in the sage’s eyes. 

For who amuses most ?—the man who springs 
Light through the hoop, and on the tight-rope 
Or he who, to a fragile bark confined, [swings ; 
Dwells on the deep, the sport of every wind ? | 


Ver. 554. And to the fane of watchful Castor brought ;] ESes 
yae, says an old scholiast on Thucydides, warasor ra yenpnarer sv aK 
éagors tayssverr, It was anciently the custom to deposit their moncy 
in the temples for the gods to keep. This was judicious enough ; 
some unlucky wight, however, might have asked, with our author, 
on another occasion—BoT WHO SHALL KEEP THE KEEPERS? 
for it appears that both gods and money were sometimes swept 
away together ! 

The publick treasure was laid up at Rome in the temple of Sa- 
turn, because, (says Macrobius,) when Saturn reigned in Italy, 
robbery was unknown; which, I dare say, it was: and, indeed, 
the money continued there pretty safe, unless from the clutches 
of such mighty robbers as Julsus Czsar, as a good guard was con- 
stantly stationed at the doors. 

Individuals kept their money in the temple of Mars, which stood 


in the Forum of Augustus ; hence our author says, in his tenth - 


Satire: 

sc , ut maxima toto © 

‘¢ Nostra sit arca Foro.” —————— 
After the misfortune which befel this peor god, whom the author, 
with the bitterest sarcasm, dignifies with the title of Ultor, (the 
Avenger,) they removed it to the temple of Cdstor and Pollux: 
here they were less fortunate than before. Mars was only stript 
of his armour, but these luckless beings, whcse vigilance Juvenal 
also celebrates, were absolutely flayed—braeteolam de Castore 
ducat ! 

I should imagine that the temple of Peace succeeded to the 
credit of Castor and Pollux; for when that truly magnificent 
structure was destroyed by fire, in the reign of Commodus, trea- 
sures to an enormous amount were lost in the conflagration, 
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Foolhardy wretch ! scrambling for every bale - 
Of stinking merchandize exposed to sale ; 

And proud to Crete, for ropy wine, to rove, 
And jars, the fellow-citizens of Jove! 

Tuat skips along the rope with wavering tread, 
Dangerous dexterity, which brings him bread; - 
Tuts ventures life for wealth too vast to spend, 
Farm join’d to farm, and villas without end ! 

Lo, every harbour throng’d and every bay, 

And half mankind upon the watery way ! 

For where he hears the attractive voice of gain, 
The merchant hurries, and defies the main.— 
Nor will he only range the Lybian shore, 

But, passing Calpé, other worlds explore ; . 
See Pheebus, sinking in the Atlantick, lave 

His fiery car, and hear the hissing wave. 

And all for what? O glorious end! to come, 
After such toils, with purse replenish’d, home, 
And, with a traveller’s privilege, to boast 

Of unknown monsters on an unknown coast. 


Ver. 365. And proud to Crete, §c.] Crete, the commentators 
gravely tell us, was the native country of Jove, who was born and 


nursed on mount Ida! the satire totally escapes them. But Crete 


was not only the birth, but the burying-place of that deity, whose 
tomb the people of the island pretended to show. Callimachus, 
indeed, seems inclined to deprive them of their claims in both in- 
stances. The first he disputes rather faintly ; but for the second, 
he rebukes them with a solemnity that borders on the sublime, 
* The Cretans, and the Arcadians boast of having given thee. 


' birth,” says he to Jupiter : 





worecot, Llarse, sspevoayto ; » 
Kontss ass devecs? Nas yee TaPov, W Ave, TEI0 
Kenras evsxtnvavvon, Lud w Daves? soos yar asthe 
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What varying forms in madness may we trace! — 
Safe in his loved Electra’s fond embrace, 
Ore.tes sees the avenging Furies rise, 
And wave their bloody torches in his eyes ;__ 
While Ajax strikes an ox, and, at the blow, 
Hears Agamemnon or Ulysses low: 
And surely he, though, haply, he forbear, 
Like these, his keeper and and his clethes to tear, 
Is just as mad, who, to the water’s brim, 
Loads his frail bark, a plank ‘twixt death and him! 
When all this risk is but to swell his store 
With a few coins, a few gold pieces more. 
Heaven lowers, and frequent, through the mut- 
tering air, 
The nimble lightning glares, or seems to glare: 
66 Weigh - weigh !” the i impatient man of traffick 
cries, | [skies, 
“ These gathering clouds, this rack that dims the 
‘‘-Are but the pageants of a sultry day ; 
«* A thunder shower, that frowns and melts away.” 
Deluded wretch ! dash’d on some dangerous coast,” 
This night, this hour perhaps, his bark is lost ; 


a . - 

Ver. 394. Concisum argentum in titulos factesgue minutas.] 
With a few coins, $c.j This, which is merely a periphrasis for 
. coined money, is thus rendered by Dryden: 

‘© But silver makes him all this toil embrace, 
¢¢ Silver with titles stampt, and a dull monarch’s face.” 

I should not have noticed this, if his example had not seduced 
the last translator; whose book being designed for schools, should 
carefully avoid those gratuitous and illiberal reflections. 

I must observe here, that the notes subjoined to this Satire by 
young Dryden, are ignorant, petulant, and licentious to the last 
degree, His father should have flung them into the fire. 


_atd 


Po 
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While he-still strives, though whelm’d beneath 
the wave, | 

His darling purse with teeth, or hand, to save. 

Thus he, who ‘sigh'’d of late for all-the gold 

Down the bright Tagus and Pactolus roll'd, - 

Now bounds his wishes to one poor request, 

A scanty morsel, afd a tatter’d vest ; 

And shows, where tears, where supplications fail, - 

A daubing of his melancholy tale: [pain, 
Wealth, by such hardships earn'd, requires more 

More care to keep it, than at first to gain: 

Whate’er my miseries, make me not, kind Fate, 

The sleepless Argus of a vast estate ! 

The slaves of Licinus, a numerous band, __[hand, 

Watch through the night with buckets in their 

While their rich master trembling lies, afraid 

Lest fire his ivory, amber, gold, invade. 

The naked Gynick mocks such anxious cares, 

His earthen tub no conflagration fears ; 

if crack’d, or broken, he procures a new, 

Or, coarsely soldering, makes the old one do. 


Ven, 409. And shows, where tears, where supplications fail, 
A duubing $c.| Thus Persius : 


- te fracta in trabe pictum 
“ Ex humero portes.” 


But Phedrus had said the same before him : 


66 











Ceteri tabulam suam 
“ Portant, rogantes victum,” 


They carried about a coarse painting of their shipwreck, to 
move pity,.perhaps, in countries where their Janguage was not 
understood. 


; 
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Even Philip’s son, when, in the little cell, 

Content he saw the mighty master dwell, 

Own'd, with a sigh, that he who nought desired, 

Was happier far than he who worlds required, 

And whose ambition certain dangers brought, — 

Vast and unbounded as the object sought.—. 

Fortune, advanced to heaven by fools alone, 

Would lose, were wisdom ours, her shadowy 

throne. [afford 

“What call I, then, ENovcn ?” What will 

A decent habit and a frugal board ; 

What Epicurus’ little garden bore, 

And Socrates sufficient thought, before ; 


_ Ver. 423. Even Philip's son, when, in the little cell, §¢.] This 
eircumstance in Alexander’s history is alluded to by Butler with 
bis usual humour: 


‘“¢ The whole world was not half so wide, 
‘‘ To Alexander, when he cry’d, 

«¢ Because he had bat one to subdue ; 

‘« As was a paltry, narrow tub, to 

‘¢ Diogenes, who ne’er was said, 

‘s For aught that I could ever read, 

‘Ss To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye, and sob; 
«* Because he'd ne’er another tub.” 


Vur. 433. What Epicurus, &c.] No one could. hold the theole- 
gical tenets of Epicurus in greater contempt and abhorrence than 
Juvenal, and yet he never omits an opportunity of doing justice to 
the simplicity of his life. This is the more laudable, as few have 
lain under greater obloquy, (from the dissipated lives of his fol- 
lowers,) than this philosopher, who, to say the least of him, was 
no ordinary man. He has been represented as wallowing in sen- 
suality ! He placed, it must be confessed, the chief good in plea- 
sure: but he meant by it, that calin and sovthing delight which 
arises from a life spent in the contemplation of virtue, Diocles 
says that he was a perfect example of continence and simplicity ; 
and Juveyal loves to dwell on his frugality—parois suffecit in 
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These squared by Nature’s rules their blameless 
Nature and’ Wisdom never are at strife. = [life— 
You think, perhaps, these rigid means too scant, 
And that I ground philosophy on want ; 

Take then, (for I will be indulgent now, —' 
And something for the change of times allow,) 
As much as Otho for a knight requires :— 

If this, unequal to your wild desires, 

Contract your brow ; enlarge the sum, and take 

As much as two,—as much as three, will make. 

If yet, in spite of this prodigious store, 

Your craving bosom yawn, unfill’d, for more, 
Then all the wealth of Lydia’s king, increast 

By all the treasures of the gorgeous East, 

Will not content you ; no, nor all the gold 

Of that proud slave whose mandate Rome controlld, 
Who sway’d the Emperour, and whose fatal word 
Plunged in the Empress’ breast thelingering sword! | 


fortis. In a word, the garden of Epicurus was 8 school of tempe- 
rance: and would have afforded little gratification, and still less 
‘sanction, to those sensualists of our day, who, in turning hogs, 
flatter themselves that they are becoming Epicureans! 

After saying thus much of the ‘man, it is but just to add a word 
respecting his doctrines. With regard to the beauty of temperance 
and sobriety; and the strong necessity of restraining the tumui- 
tuous and disorderly passions, Epicurus may be listened to with 
advantage; but on the higher and more important subjects of life, 
there is not a more false and destructive system on earth than his; 
nor one so likely to make mankind worse by imitation. Perhaps 
he is the only philosopher, who never had one follower like to 
himself. Deciptt exemplar vilis tmitabile. All his imitators were 
vicious, and the old world was ruined by his virtues. 

Ver 451. Who sway'd the Emperour, &c.] The state of depend- 
ence in which this moon-calf (Claudius) was kept by his freed= 
men, is sarcastically alluded to by Seneca, in a passage of exquisite 
humour: Exrcardescit Claudius: guid diceret nemo sntelligebat. 
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Tile autem febrim duci jubebat, illo:gestu ‘solute -manus, quo -de-o'- 
lare homines solebat. Jusserat illi collum pracidi; putares omnes 
illius ease LIBERTOS, ADEO ILLUM NEMO CURABAT.” Apokol. 


Ver. 451. 








and whose fatal werd 

Plunged, Se.) This is agreeable to history. Nar- 
cissus, the person here meant, though inferiour in rank to Pallas, 
was the chief adviser, Tacitus says, in the whole affair. 

But this is not all, for when Claudies appesred irreselute, and 
shewed marks of returning fondness for Messalina, Narcissus gave 
the orders for her death, without consulting him: fearful -of her 
resentment, if she recovered her influence, he would not even permit 
her to be heard. Such was the end of Messalina ! Her two accu- 
sers were not much more fortunate. Pallas perished -by the sword 
_ of Nero, (p. 22.) Narcissus preserved his influence during the 
life of Claudius, but on the accession of Nero, Agrippina, whase 
designs he had endeavoured to thwart, threw him into prison ; 
and, by a detestable refinement in cryelty, compelled him, throgh 
mere want of sustenance, to.put an en: to his own life. A strayge 
catastrophe for one who had seen the resources of the Romana 
world at his. feet ! 


SATIRE XV. 


ne | 


Argument, 


IN this Satire, which was written after the author’s return from 
Egypt, he directs his ridicule at the sottish and ferocious bigotry 
of the natives. The enumeration of their animal and vegetable gods 
1s @ fine specimen of dignified humour ; and though he may be 
thought to treat the actors in the horrid transaction, which makes 
the chief subject of his poem, with too indiscriminate a secerity, yet 
tt should be considered that he had, for many justifiable Causes, long 
regarded the country and the countrymen of Crispinus, with aver- 
sion: which was not much diminished, we may presume, by a nearer 
view of both. 

The conclusion of the Satire, which is a just and beautiful de- 
scription of the origin of civil society, (infinitely supertour to any 
thing that Lucretius or Horace has delivered on the subject, ) does 
honour to the genius, good sense, and enlightened -morality, I had 
almost said, piety, of the author.- It 1s not founded in natural 
instinct, but on principles of mutual benevolence, implanted, not by 
Nature, as Mr. Gibbon carelessly or perversely makes the author 
assert, but by NatURE’s GoD, in the breast of man, and of way. 
ALONE. 


SATIRE XV. 





TO VOLUSIUS BITHYNICUS. 


v. lI—6. 


W: o knows not to what monstrous gods, my 
The mad inhabitants of Egypt bend ?— [friend, 
The snake-devouring Ibis These inshrine, 

Those think the crocodile alone divine ; 

Others, where Thebes’ vast ruins strew the ground, 
And shatter’d Memnon yields a magick sound, 


Ver. 6. And shatter’d Memnon §c.] “‘ The gigantick statue 
of Memnon, in his temple of Thebes, had a lyre in his hands, 
which, many credible writers assure us, sounded when the rising 
sun shone upon it.” Darwin, What credible writer says this? 
An old scholiast on Juvenal, indeed, mentions it; but he is totally 
unworthy of belief. 

The history of this wonderful statue seems to be simply this: 
Herodotus, when he went into Egypt, was shown the fragments of 
gf colossus; thrown down some years before by Cambyses. This 
he calls Memnon, but says not a syllable respecting its emitting 
a vocal sound: which appears to have been an afterthought of 
the priests of Thebes.* 

The upper part of this statue has been covered by the sand for 





*Savary (Lett. sur l’Egip. Vol. III. p. 175) observes with a 
simplicity that excites a smile: “ Herodotus is the first who 
speaks of the statue of Memnon, and indeed, it 1s but a word he 
says of it, because, when he was in Egypt, it had not been long 
mutilated! Since his time, a crowd of travellers have dwelt upon 
it with enthusiasm !” Do we need any better proof of the fact to 
which I have adverted ? 
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Set up a glittering brute of uncouth shape, 
And bow before the image of an ape! 


ages: itis that which yet remains on its pedestal, which performs 
the wonders mentioned by so many travellers, who have perpe- 
tuated their credulity on the spot, by inscribing their names on 
the stone. One man, indeed, of high respectability, bears a kind 
of testimony to the common report of,a sound: preceeding, not 
from the harp of Memnon, for there never was any such thing, 
but from the statue. Strabo says he heard a sound, but whether 
it came from the Colossus itself, or the base, or from some one of 
the numerous standers by, he could not tell. ** Indeed,” adds 
he, ‘¢ one would be inclined to suppose almost .any thing, rather 
than to believe stones, however dispased, capable of producing a 
sound.” Germanicus too, according to Tacitus, (Ann. 11. 61,) 
was indulged with the same favour. If-he listened with patience 
to the nonsense first read to him by the priests, he was not un- 
worthy of it. 

' In a word, the whole appears to have been a trick uot ill- 
adapted to such a place as Egypt, where men went, and still go, 
with a face of gaping wonderment, predisposed to swallow the 
grossect absurdities. The sound, (for some sound there was,) I 
am inclined to think, with De Pauw, proceeded from an exca- 
vation near the plinth, the sides of which might be struck, ata 
concerted moment, with ‘a bar of sonorous metal, Even Savary, 
who saw nothing but prodigies in Egypt, treats this foolish affair 
as an artifice of the priests. So much tor the harp of Memnou:; 
which, though miserably out of its place in a work of philosophy, 
does very well in a poetick description : 


¢¢ As Memnon’s marble harp, renown’d of old 
_ By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
‘¢ Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string © 
«‘ Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
“© Unbidden strains.” Akenside. 


Akenside discovered his mistake respecting the harp of Mem- 
non, somewhat sooner than Dr, Darwin; and, in his own copy of 
the Pleasures of Imaginatian, directed ‘the passage to be read 
thus : 

«© As Memnon’s marble form, renown’d of old 
«© By fabling Nilus, at the potent touch 
‘¢ OF morning utter’d from its inmost frame 

- “© Unbidden musick.” 


«¢ But,” continues Dr. Darwin, who seems to have no eb- 
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Thousands régatd the hound with holy fear, © 
Not one, Diana: and ‘tis dangerous here, 

To violate an onion, or to stain 

The sanctity of leeks, with tooth profane. 


objection to believe any miracle,-—provided it be not in Scripture, 
* the truncated statue is said, fot many centuriés, to have saluted 
the rising sun with cheerful tones, and the setting sun with me- 
lancholy ones.” This gross and palpable invention of one Philo-’ 
stratus (the scorn of every man of sense) was scarcely worth no- 
tice; the Doctor, however, thinks otherwise, he speculates pro- 
foundly upon it}; and observes, among other things, that the sun’s 
light possesses a mechanical impulse : a truism, it seems, which 
would have been proved by Mr. Michel, if—the experiments had 
not totally failed ! 

I recommend this whole passage, (Botanick Garden, note 1x.) 
o the curious. It contains such marvellous discoveries ; and such 
ingenious and economical proposals for opening the glasses of 
melon and cucumber beds, as have not been equalled since the 
hever-to-be-forgotten plan of constructing parish sundials with 
eight-and-forty pounders ! ‘ 


Ver. 11. To violate an onion, §c.] Yet Herodotus was told of 
the immense quantity of onions consumed by the workmen who 
were employed on the pyramids, How shall we retoncile this? 
in the book of Numbers, the children of Israel, now wandering 
in the Desert, regret, among other articles of luxury, the ontong 
with which they were liberally supplied in Egypt. Were they, 
then, the constructors of them? ‘This is a subject for an essay, 
not a marginal note. One thing, however, I cannot avoid say- 
ing: the men who inhabited Egypt when Herodotus visited that 
country, do not appear to be the descendants of those who pro- 
duced the massy structures which encumber, rather than embele 
lish it. Nay, I am tempted to think that they were not even the 
progeny of those for whom they were raised ; a people, superiour 
in every respect to the timid and boastful race (the aborigines of 
the country) which the historian found there, and which, with 
little variation, .has continued to our times. One reason, and 
indeed a principal one, for this supposition, is the profound igno- 
rance of the natives respecting the purport of their sacred edifices, 
rites, &c. which, if ever known to them, could not possibly be so 
totally obliterated from their minds as it appears to have been. 
Not many years had elapsed between the invasion of Cambyses 
and the visit of Herodotus ; yet the origin of the pyramids, tem- 
ples, statues, &c, were no better known to the priests of that 
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O holy nations! Sacro-sanct abodes ! 
Where every garden propagates its gods! 
They spare the fleecy kind, and think it ill, 
The blood of lambkins or of kids to spill ; 
But human flesh—O! that is lawful fare, 
And you may eat it without scandal there. 


period, than to the imans, and Coptick cenobites of the present 
day. Could this have been the case, if their predecessors had 
possessed any information in the time of the Persian monarch ? 
_ Certainly not. 

It is worse than trifling, therefore, to attempt, as many of the 
commentators do, to account for the practices Juvenal found - 
amongst this people, which if they understood ill, he understood 
much worse. I do not think, indeed, that it will ever be found 
in Egypt. <A ray of light, however, is breaking upon us from 
another quarter; 1 mean India: there, at no very distant period, 
perhaps, if the present learned race of investigators continue their 
researches, will a clue be found, to guide us through the hitherto 
inextricable maze of Egyptian history. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptians have been fortunate. As few or none 
of their visitants understood their language ; and as to those few, 
they could not explain what they did not know ; all their absurd 
and bestial superstitions have been gratuitously supposed to be 
pregnant with sound sense, and a pure and enlightened system of 
morality. Ovdsy, says Plutarch, yap adcyor, uds pudwels, ade too 
Suciasponas, x. 7.0. ‘** The Egyptians have inserted nothing 
into their worship without a reason, nothing merely fabulous, 
nothing superstitious,” O bone / ‘as many suppose; but their 

‘institutions have either respect to morals or to something useful 
‘in life; and many of them bear a beautiful resemblance of some 

fact in history, of some appearance of nature, d:ey vo evags xpoppusy” 
&c. And the very ingenious translator of the Hymn to Ceres : 
‘‘ The Egyptian priests threw an awful and ambiguous veil over 
their religious rites, and havjng enjoined silence and secrecy as 
indispensable terms of initiation, gave an air of pomp and so- 
-lemnity to institutions that were trifling, and doctrines that were 
absurd.” | 
This is too much. The Egyptians of profane history were 
neither a wise nor a moral people: nor did their priests give an 
air of pomp and solemnity to their religious rites, which, on the 
contrary, were sottish, ludicrous, and obscene. To talk therefore, 
as some do, of their being the teachers of the old world, is truly 
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When, at the amazed Alcinoiis’ board, of old, 
Ulysses of so strange an action told, 
He moved of some the mirth, of more the gall, 
_ And for a lying vagrant pass’d with all: 
‘¢ Will no one dash this babbler, for his pains, 
‘© Against some true Charybdis ;—while he feigns- 
‘¢ Monsters unheard of since the world began, 
‘‘ Cyclops and Lestrigons, who feed on man! 
‘¢ For me—JI less should doubt of Scylila’s train, 
*‘ Of rocks that float and jostle in the main, 
“© Of bladders fill’d with storms, of men, in fine, 
‘* By magick changed, and driven to grunt with 
swine, 
‘¢ Than of his cannibals :—the fellow lies, 
** As if he thought Phzacians not o’er wise.” 
Thus one, perhaps, more sober than the rest, . 
Observed, and justly, of their travell’d guest, 
Who spoke of prodigies till then unknown ; 
Yet brought no attestation but his own. 
—I have my wonders also: I can tell, 
When Junius late was consul, what befel, 


ridiculous. What could Pythagoras learn from a nation, whose 
knowledge is not proved in a single instance? What did Herodotus 
learn? Milesian tales. What Plato? To sell oil, perhaps :—in 
short, it is time to have done with the prejudices of childhood, 
and to think for ourselves, | 


Ver. 19. When, at the amazed Alcinoiis’ board, §c.] All the 
wonders recorded in the subsequent lines, and more, are to be 
found in the tenth book of the Odyssey, to which the reader, if 
they are not familiar to him, should have recourse: they forn 
perhaps, the most bewitching narrative that ever came from the 
tongue of man. 


Ver. 38. When Junius late was consul; §c.] For Junius see the 
Life of Juvenal. | 
Gg2 
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Near Coptus’ walls; tell of a people stain’d 
With deeper guilt than tragedy e’er feign’d; . 
For, sure, no buskin’d bard, from Pyrrha’s time, 
E’er tax’d a whole community with crime ; 
Take then a scene, yet to the stage unknown, 
And, by a nation, acted-—-IN ouR own! © 
Between two neighbouring towns a deadly hate, 
Sprung from a sacred grudge of ancient date, 
Yet burns; a hate no lenients can assuage, 
No time subdue, a rooted, rancorous, rage ! 
Blind bigotry, at first, the evil wrought: 
For each despised the other's gods, and thought 


Ver. 49. Blind bigotry, &c.] The Ombites worshipped the 
crocodile, the Tentyrites the ibis, whose respective claims to su- 
periority are not yet settled: I hold them both to be very excel- 
ent gods, and, as Lucian, says, arx9ws agsos re epee, truly worthy 
of heaven, but feel no inclination to fight or dispute tor either. 

The singularity here is, that the criticks will not allow Juvenal 
to know his own meaning. De Pauw seems to think, (I say, 
seems, for it is not always easy to discover his real opinion,) 
that this was not a religious war. It is owing to the corrupt text 
of Juvenal, he says “ that the false opinion prevailed of the Om- 
bites having fought with the Tentyrites for a crocodile.* These 
two towns were near a hundred miles distant, and therefore not 
likely to have great interests to promote such vain pretexts. The 
dispute really took place between the Tentyrites and the inha- 
bitants of Coptus, and was occasioned solely by a jealousy of 
trade !” 

This is a little hard upon Juvenal: for though we should grant 
that he (or his transcribers) might have written Ombos for 





* But why must the inhabitants of the two capitals be the 
people who fought? Each of them had a considerable district 
lying around it, and the borderers, therefore, might not be very 
remote neighbours. Even if this be disallowed, a voyage of four- 
score miles up the Nile is no very tedious, or difficult matter. 


Superstitious frenzy has frequently impelled its votaries to more 
Igborious undertakings. 
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Its own the true, the genuine, in a word, . 
The only deities to be adored ! 

And now the Ombite festival drew near : 
When the prime Tent’ rites, envious of their cheer, 
Resolved to seize the occasion, to annoy, 

Their feast, and spoil the sacred week of joy. © 
It came: the hour the thoughtless Ombites greet, 
And crowd the porches, crowd the publick street, 
With tables richly spread ; where, night and day, 
Plunged in the abyss of gluttony, they lay: 
(For savage as the country is, it vies 

In luxury, if ] May TRUST MY EYEs, 

With dissolute Canopus :) Six were past, 

Six days of riot, and the seventh and last 

Rose on the feast : and now the Tent’ rites thought, 
A cheap, a bloodless victory might be bought, 


Coptos, still he could not well have mistaken the motives of the 
fray. 

Bruce, who seems to have read our author, as he read “ Peter 
Paez,” and indeed every other writer, as far as I have followed 
him, “ rapidly, and looking for things only where they ought to 
be ;” has another idea, as devoid of probability as of common 
sense. ‘* It is remarkable (Vol. I. p. 142) these two parties 
were anthropophagi as late as Juvenal’s time; yet no author 
speaks of this extraordinary fact! which cannot be called in 
question, as he was an eye witness, and resided at Syene. A chain 


-was stretched across the Nile, and as the Ombites and Tentyrites 


could only meet on that river, either one or the other possessing 
it, could hinder his adversary from coming nearer him. As the 
chain is in the Harmonthick nome, as well as the capital of the 
Ombi, I suppose it to be the barrier of this last state, to hinder 
those of Dendera from coming up to EAT THEM !” 

As Bruce is very generally read, it may not be amiss to notice 


. his errours. I um not hostile to his fame; though a careless 


reader, he was a curious observer; and though a mere pretender 
to ancient literature, a most indefatigable, enterprizing, and sse 
gacious traveller, 
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O'er such a helpless crew; nor thought they wrong, 
Nor could the event be doubtful, where a throng 
Of drunken revellers, stammering, reeling-ripe, 
And capering to a sooty minstrel’s pipe, 
Coarse unguents, chaplets, flowers, on thisside fight; 
On that, keen hatred, and deliberate spite! © 
At first both sides, though eager to engage, 
With taunts and jeers, the heralds of their rage, 
Blow up their mutual fury; and anon, 
Kindled to madness, with loud shouts rush on; 
Deal, though unarm’d, their vengeance blindly 
round, [ wound. 
And, with clench’d fists, print many a ghastly 
Then might you see, amid the desperate fray, 
Features disfigured, noses torn away, 
Hands, where the gore of mangled eyes yet reeks, 
And jaw-bones starting through the cloven cheeks! 
But this is sport, mere children’s play, they cry— 
As yet beneath their feet no bodies lie ; 
And, to what purpose, should such armies fight 
The cause of heaven, if none be slain outright ? 
Roused at the thought, more fiercely they engage, 
With stones, the weapons of intestine rage ; 
Yet not precisely such, to tell you true, 
As Turnus erst, or mightier Ajax, threw ; 


VER. 72. On that, keen hatred 5;c.] Holyday supposes that 
the Tentyrites envied the good cheer of the Ombites; and there- 
fore fell on them with such fury. But inde in the text is opposed 
to jinc. Each word is placed. at the head of the muster-roll of 
the respective armies. This personification of the combatants is 


spirited and pleasant in the original ; but necessarily loses much 
of its effect in the translation. 
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Nor quite so large as that two-handed stone, 
Which bruised Aineas on the huckle-bone ; 

But such as men, in our degenerate days, 

Ah, how unlike to theirs! make shift to raise. 
Even in his time, Mzonides could trace 

Some diminution of the human race; 

Now earth, grown old and frigid, rears with pain 
A pigmy brood, a weak and wicked train; - 


Ver. 94. Ah, how unlike to theirs ! make shift to raise.| ‘‘ There 
prevailed,” says Dr. Johnson in his life of Milton, “ an opinion in 
his time, that the world was in its decay, and that we have the 
misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude of nature.” The 
Dr. probably meant to confine his observation to this country : 
the opinion, however, was universal, and prevailed many thousand 
years before Milton was born; and seems derived from a natural 
predilection in the aged for the companions of their youth; or 
perhaps from an unconscious recurrence to the longevity of the 
antediluvian world. ‘¢ Few and evil,” says the Patriarch, with 
pathetick simplicity, “ few and evil have been the days of the 
years of my life, and have not attained to the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage.” 

Homer seems to place the mazimum of human strength and ac- 
tivity at the period of the Trojan war, when Nestor had already 
observed a decline of both. Where it really should be placed, we 
shall never know, though we all agree, as we advance in years, 
that it must be thrown back a little. As for Juvenal, he is pleased 
to be facetious, as usual. I am glad, however, that while he was 
indulging a smile at Homer's expense, he did not overlook Virgil, 
who, in copying him, manifests a lamentable deficiency of taste. 
These are the passages : : 


$$$ ——— 8 ds xeppadsor Aals sxsipe 
Tvdudns, payer spyor, 6 w duo y ardpe Pepossy, 
Oios ruy Bootes sot, 








saxum circumspicit ingons :— 
«* Vix illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent, 
*¢ Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus.” 


- J do not know how it is; but, gencrally speaking, Virgil's he- 
roes have always appeared to me less striking, in their qualities 
both of body and of mind, than those of Homer ; yet they perform 
greater feats upon occasion. 
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Which every god, who marks their passions vile, 
Regards with laughter, though he loaths the while. 
But to our combatants. With arm’d supplies 
Inforced, the Tent’rites feel their courage rise, 
And wave their swords, and, kindling at the sight, 
Press on, and with fell rage renew the fight. 
The Ombites flee ; they follow :—in the rear, 
A luckless wretch, confounded by his fear, 
Trips, and falls headlong : with loud yelling cries, 
The pack rush in, and seize him as he lies. 

And now the conquerours, none to disappoint 
Of the dire banquet, tear him joint by joint, 
And dole him round; thebones, yet warm, they gnaw; 
And champ the flesh that heaves beneath their jaw. 
They want no cook to dress it—’twould be long, 
And appetite is keen, and rage is strong. 
And here, Volusius, I rejoice at least, 
That fire was unprofaned by this curs’d feast, 


VER. 109. And now the conquerours, &c. ] This, and what im 
mediately follows, is not much’ unlike a passage of terrible subli- 
mity in that noble fragment, the Shield of Hercules: 


Anger soy reps wemlerren® races Jae’ ierre 

“Aiwa psray sissw® Sp Os srpwror pspaworsy 

Kerssvor 7 witlovre veETaTor, as ead avly 

Baan’ ervxas meyers. v. 254. 


Ver. 115. And here, Volustus, 5c.] ¥ cannot see the purport 
of this apostropbe to Volusius. It is not, indeed, unusual with our 
author, when he is ridiculing one species of superstition, to mani- 
fest something like tenderness for another; but even this caprice 
could not influence him here ; for the Romans cared little for fire, 
and the Egyptians, I believe, still less. 

The mysteries of Mithra were neither unknown, nor unpractised 
at Rome, when Juyenal wrote: if his friend was attached to them, 
a compliment might be intended; though, even in that case, the 
introduction of Prometheus would show a want of judgment, I can 
think of nothing to the purpose. 
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Fire, rapt from heaven ! and you will, sure, agree 

To greet the element’s escape, with me. 

—But those who ventured on the carcase, swore. 

They. never fed—on aught so sweet before! 

Nor did the relish charm the first alone— 

Those who arrived too late for flesh or bone, 

Stoop’d down, and scraping where the wretch had 

With savage pleasure lick’d the gory plain! [lain, 
The Vascons once (the story yet is rife) 

With such dire sustenance prolong’d their life ; 

But then the cause was different: Fortune there 

‘Proved adverse: they had bornthe extremes of war, 

The rage of famine, the still-watchful foe, 

And all the ills beleagured cities know. 

(And nothing less should prompt mankind to use 

Such desperate means.) Let this their crime excuse. 

For after every root and herb were gone, 

Aud every aliment to hunger known ; 

‘When their lean frames, and cheeks of sallow hue, 

Struck even the foe with pity at the view, 

And all were ready their own flesh to tear, 

They first adventured on this horrid fare, - 


VER, 125. The Vascons once, 5-¢.] The Vascons were a people 
in the north-east of Spain, who took part with Sertorius, and stood 
a long and severe siege from Cn. Pompey and Metellus. Holyday 
says that Sertorius compelled these two chiefs to raise the siege, 
after their capital had been reduced to a state of the most dreadful 
necessity; but Val. Max. (lib. vir. 6.) who also mentions the ca- 
lamities of the besieged, speaks of that general as already dead : 
Horum (the Numantines) trusem pertinaciam in consimils facinore 
Calagurritanorum execrabilis impietas supergressa est ; qui, quo per= 
severantius interempti Sertori cineribus, obsidione Cn. Pompeii _frus- 
trantes, fidem prestarent, quia nullum jam aliud tn urbe eorum supere 
erat animal, uxorcs suas natosque ad usum nefarie dapis verterunt. 
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And surely every god would pity grant, 

To men so worn by wretchedness and want, 
And even the very ghosts of those they ate, 
Absolve them, mindful of their dreadful state ! 
True, we are wiser ; and, by Zeno taught, 

Know life itself, may be too'dearly bought ; 

But the poor Vascon, in that early age, 

Knew nought of Zeno, or the Stoick page. — 

Now, thanks to Greece and Rome, in wisdom’s robe 
The bearded tribes rush forth, and seize the globe: 
Already learned Gaul aspires to teach 

Your British orators the art of speech ; 

And Thulé, blessings on her! seems to say, 
She'll hire a good grammarian, cost what may. 

The Vascons then, who thus prolong’d their breath, 
And the Saguntines, true, like them, to death, 


Ver. 149, Already learned Gaul &c.] Could any one suppose 
that a writer of eminence would seriously fix on a passage hke this, 
to prove the migration of oratory from France to Britain? Yet 
this is done by La Bletterie, in his observations on the life of 
Agricola!—and the Frenchman seems to derive no little vanity 
from the circumstance. Certainly, *‘ if two men ride upon a horse, 
one must ride behind :” and yet I doubt whether Gaul, with all 
her boasted pre-eminence, passed in Juvenal’s mind for a much } 
more enlightened spyt than Britain. The fact is, that he laughs ‘ 
at both. . 

But apropos of La Bletterie. How would his patriotick 
triumph have increased, if it had luckily occurred to him that, 
near a thousand years after our author’s time, “ learned Gaul” 
had still the advantage of Britain! One of Abelard’s correspon- | 
dents, about the middle of the twelfth century, compliments him | 
upon the general resort to his lectures ; and adds, as the most ex- | 
traordinary event of all, that even Britain purposed sending her’ 
brute beasts to be instructed by him—remata Britania dua aninta- 
ia crudiendy destinabat ! | | 


Ver. 154. And the Saguntines, 5;c..] Saguntum was destroyed 
by Hannibal, after: one of the most dreadful sieges on record. 
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Brave too, like them, but by worse ills subdued, 
Had some small plea for this detested food. 

Diana first, and let us doubt no more 
The barbarous rites we disbelieved of yore, 
Rear’d her dread altar near the Taurick flood, 
And ask’d the sacrifice of human blood: 
Yet there, the victim only lost his life, 
And fear'd no cruelty beyond the knife. 
Far, far more savage, Egypt’s frantick train, 
They butcher first, and then devour the slain ! 
But say, what cause impell’d them to proceed, 
What siege, what famine, to this monstrous deed ? 
W hat could they more, had Nile refused to rise, 
And the soil gaped with ever-glowing skies, 
W hat could they more, the guilty Flood to shame, 
And heap opprobrium on his hateful name! 


Juvenal speaks of its fidelity to the Romans, so does Valerius 
Maximus, and in a way which shows that he felt it. After ob- 
serving that the citizens made a flaming pyre of their most valua- 
ble effects, on which they voluntarily threw themselves, and were 
consumed ; he adds, Crediderim tunc Ipsam Fidem, humana negotia 
speculantem, mestum gessisse cultum ; perseverantissimum sui cultum 
inique fortune judiciv, tam acerbo .exitu damnatum cernentem, 
Lib. vi. c. 6. 


Ver. 169. What could they more, the guilty Flood to shame, §c.] 





anne aliam, terra Memphitide sicca, 
‘¢ Invidiam facerent nolenti surgere Nilo ?” 


‘¢ None of the commentators,” Dr. Jortin observes, ‘‘ at least 
none of those whom Henninius hath published, understand the 
sense of this phrase.” The same may be said of the trauslators : 
Holyday, always learned, seldom incorrect, thus renders it: 


————_—____— By what fact 
“¢ Could they have more made their kind Nilus slow 
‘‘ To rise and their parch’d Memphian land o’er-flow ?” 


- 6€ 
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Lo! what the savage hordes of Scythia, Thrace, 
Gaul, Britain, never dared,—done by a race 
Of puny dastards, who, with fingers frail, 
Ply the light oar, and raise the little sail, 
In painted pans! What tortures can the mind 
Suggest for miscreants of this abject kind, 
Whom spite impell’d worse horrours to pursue, 
Than famine, in its deadliest form, e’er knew! 


Stapylton : 


‘‘ For which methinks their Memphian Nile should grow 
‘< Into a rage, and cease to overflow.” 

Dryden : 
‘¢ Or did the miscreants try this conjuring spell, 
‘¢ In time of drought to make the Nile to swell ?” 


It is the more extraordinary that the meaning should have been 
so generally mistaken, as it is completely ascertained by a passage 
in Petronius: Nam quod invidiam.facis nobis, ingenuos, honestosque 
clamando, vide ne deteriorem facias confidentta causam. p. 374. 
The same expression, and precisely in the same sense, is found in 
Ovid; 

“* Utque parum juste nimiumque in pellice seve, __ 

‘‘ Invidiam fecere Dez.” Met. lib. rv. 516: 


They excited the publick odium against the goddess for her ex- 
cessive cruelty ; this is the purport of the phrase in Juvenal; and 
this I have endeavoured to express in the translation. 


Ver. 175. In painted pans! &¢.] Boats made ef clay hardened 
in the fire, and varnished, so as to be water-tight. These picte 
teste are catachrestically taken from Virgil’s description of the 
same people: Et circum pictis vehitur sua rura phaselis. Grangeus 
is puzzled to know how they could possibly float. He might easily 
have made the experiment. They floated very well dawn the 
tranquil current of the Nile; and Strabo tells us that he saw many | 
of them on their passage from Upper to Lower Egypt. -The only 
circumstance, worth noticing in this place, is the miserable shifts 
to which this nation was reduced by its absolute want of timber. 
Even under the Gredks, when they enjoyed a transient gleam of 
prosperity, their internal communications were carried on in Ca 
noes that would disgrace the New Zealanders. The Ptolemies, 
indeed, had vessels of a considerable size in the Mediterranean, 

put these came, as they still do, from Cyprus, Rhodes, &¢. 
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Nature, who gave us tears, by that alone 
Proclaims she made the feeling heart our own ; 
And ’tis our noblest sense: This bids us fly 
To wipe the drops from sorrowing friendship’s eye, 
Sorrowing ourselves ; to-wail the prisoner's state, 
And sympathize in the wrong’d orphan’s fate, 
Compell’d his treacherous guardian to accuse, 
While many a shower his blooming cheek bedews, 
And through his scatter’d tresses, wet with tears, 
A doubtful face, or boy or girl’s, appears. 

As Nature bids, we sigh, when some bright maid 
Is, ere her spousals, to the pyre convey’d ; 
Some babe—by fate’s inexorable doom, : 
Just shown on earth, and hurried to the tomb, 
For who, that to the sanctity aspires, 
_ Which Ceres, for her secret rites, requires, 
Feels not another’s woes ? this marks our birth ; 
The great distinction from the beasts of earth: 
And therefore, —gifted with superiour powers, 
And capable of things divine,—’tis ours, 
To learn, and practise, every useful art, 
And from high heaven, deduce that better part, 
That moral sense, denied to creatures prone, 
And downward bent, and found with man alone !— 





Ver, 192. ——_—_—__—_- to the tomb.| Et minor igne 
regi: i.e. too little for the funeral pile. The bodies of those 
infants who died before the seventh month were not burned, but 
committed to earth without sacrifice or solemnity of any kind. 
Cicero says that it was not usual to weep for them; and Plutarch, 
in his Consolation to his wife, endeavours to moderate her grief 
for her child, by a reference to the prevailing practice : Juvenal, 
however, with his usual good sense, produces this affecting cir- 


cumstance, to show the power of unsophisticated nature over the 
refinements of custom. 
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For He, who gave this vast machine to roll, 

_ Breathed LIFE in them, in us a REASONING 
SOUL $ - 

That kindred feelings might our state improve, 

And mutual wants conduct to mutual love ; 

Woo to one spot the scatter’d hordes of men, 

From their old forest, and paternal den; 

Raise the fair dome, extend the social line, 

And, to our mansions, those of others join, 

Join too our faith, our confidence to theirs, 

And sleep, relying, on the general cares: 

In war, that each to each support might lend, 

When wounded, succour, and when fall’n, defend; 

At the same trumpet’s clangor rush to arms,. | 

By the same walls be shelter’d from alarms, 

Near the same towers the foe’s incursions wait, 

And trust our safety to one common gate. 

—But serpents now more links of concord bind: 

The cruel leopard spares his spotted kind ; 

No lion drinks a weaker lion’s gore, - 

No boar expires beneath a stronger boar ; 

In leagues of friendship, tigers roam the plain, 

And bears with bears perpetual peace maintain. 

While man, alas! flesh’d in the dreadful trade, 

Forges without remorse the murderous blade, 

On that dire anvil, where primeval skill, _ 

As yet untaught a brother's blood to spill, 


VER. 220. The cruel leopard &c.} “ This is prettily said, but 
without truth : since the male beasts of every kind fight together, 
when hunger or lust stimulates them; and act, in this respect, 
just as if they were men.” Jortin. Crit. Rem. And this too is 
prettily said. . 
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Wrought only what pure nature would allow, 
Goads for the ox, and coulters for the plough! 
Even this is trifling: we have seen a rage, 

Too fierce for murder only to assuage ; 

Seen a whole state their victim piecemeal tear, 

And count each quivering ‘limb delicious fare. 
O, could the Samian Sage these. horrours see, 

What would he say, or to what deserts flee! 

Who animal, like human, flesh declined, 

And scarce indulged in pulse—of every kind ! 


VER. 238. And scarce indulged in pulse—of every kind !| Ju- 
venal alludes to the popular story of Pythagoras forbidding his 
followers the use of beans. 

I do not intend to enter into the various conjectures of the 
learned respecting the origin of this singular, and superstitious 
piece of abstinence: no two of them agree together, and all seem 
equally vague and unsatisfactory. For myself, when I consider 
many parts of this man’s character, as it is to be collected from 
a variety of writers, and find him, in mathematicks, tn astronomy, 
in theology, many centuries beyond his age, I am almost tempted 
to regard these tales, respecting his veneration or abhorrence for 
this or that particular kind of pulse, as the invention of later 
times. Instead, therefore, of wasting our ingenuity on endless 
conjectures, we should do better, perhaps, to call to mind the 
history of the golden tooth, and be previously certified of the 
existence of the fact ! 


SATIRE XVI. 





Argument. 


T HE Argument of this Satire may be summarily despatched. 
Under a pretence of pointing out to his friend Gallus the advan- 
.tages of a military state, the author attacks, with considerable 
spirit, the exclusive privileges which the army had acquired or 
usurped, to the manifest injury of the ctoil part of the com- 
munity. . 

The outline presented scope for a picture not unworthy of the 
pencil of Juvenal ; and, indeed, what ts touched of tt, possesses at 
times a considerable degree of merit. Much, however, yet rematned 
to be filled up, when the writer, as if alarmed at the boldness of his 
oun design, hurried on the conclusion, with an abruptness which 
_ mars the whole effect. 
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TO GALLUS, 


v. |l—4. 


W a0 can recount the advantages that wait, 
My Gallus, on the Military State ?— 

For let me once, beneath a lucky star, 

Faint as I am of heart, and new to war, 


Satire xvi.J] When this work was first given to the press, I 
was persuaded, no less from internal evidence, than from a review 
of the times in which he lived, that the present Satire was not 
the work of Juvenal. Iam still of the same opinion, though in 
conformity to the usual practice, a translation of it is now sub- 
joined. There is, indeed, some approach to his manner in two 
or three instances, but every where a want of his force and va- 
riety——of the latter, more particularly: after a preparation for a 
division of the subject, we have qnly one idea throughout, while 
the composition itself is neither vivid nor skilful. 

‘Nothing can be more amusing, in general, than the conjectures 
of the commentators on its origin, &c. I am chiefly entertained, 
however, by those of Calderinus. He imagines, and I regret to 
say that he has “ drawn in some better natures,” that Juvenal 
wrote it for the sake of putting the change upon Paris! Paris (as 
every one knows) sent him to Egypt with a military command, 
under a specious pretence of doing him honour; and Juvenal, not 
to be outdone by the actor, extols the advantages of the army, lest 
Paris should find out that he had made him miserable, (which, 
says Calderinus, he mightily wished, quod maxime. opiaverit,) and 


. trlumph in the success of his artifice. And this drivelling tale is 


told of Juvenal! And every plodding commentatof from Calde- 
rinus to Henninius could discover the irony ; yet Paris, of whose 


he: 


——eeie 
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But join the camp, and that ascendant hour 
Shall lord it o’er my fate with happier power, 
Than if a line from Venus should commend 
My suit to Mars, or Juno stand my friend $ 

And first, of benefits which all may share: 
’Tis somewhat—that no citizen shall dare . 
Tostrike you, or, though struck, return the blow:—. 
But wave the wrong; nor to the Pretor show 


sagacity, by their own accounts, there is no reason to think meanly, 
must swallow the deception, and be mortified at the vaunted 
happiness of the: new-made soldier! pudet, puded :—but the fa- 
vourite opinion that this little piece was written by Juvenal, in 
consequence of the military ‘ greatness thrust upon him,” can 
only be supported by these or similar absurdities. 

Schurzfleisch accounts for the humbled style of this Satire, by 
supposing it tou be produced when Juvenal was far advanced in 
life valde senem; yet to this remote period the commentators 
attribute the production of his most spirited and finished works ! 
Is it not better to acquiesce ix the reasonable conjecture of Plath- 
ner, that some ancient poet (he was not a mean one) amused 
himself with writing this piece, in the name of Juvenal, to give 
support to the popular tale of his banishment ? He knows but 
little of literary history, who can think such a circumstance either 
singular or improbable. 

Whatever may be thought of this, lam more and more convinced, 


that the oft repeated narrative of Juvenal’s life is a tissue of idle 
and contradictory fables. 


VER. 7. Than if a line from Venus should commend 
My suit to Mars, or Juno stand my friend !| His mis- 
tress and his mother. This passage is intricate and tautological 
in the original: there is, however, something of the humour, if 
not of the spirit of Juvenal in it. 


Ver. 9. And first, of benefits which all may share :] i.e. all 
the soldicry : meaning, as I conceive, the impunity with which 
they may insult the citizens, on account of the difficulty and dan- 
ger of obtaining justice in a cause where they are parties.. This 
does not please Ruperti, who explains it, of benefits common to 
the whole people, civil and military: but can this be so? a dis- 
tinction seems intended in the very next sentence: the line, how- 
ever, is not very explicitly marked, | 
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His teeth dash'd out, his face deform’d with gore, 
And eyes, no skill can promise to restore ! 

A Judge, if to the camp your plaints you bear, 
Coarse shod, and coarser greaved, awaits you there: 
By antique law proceeds the cassock’d sage, 

And rules prescribed in old Camillus’ age ; 
Yo wit, Het soldiers seek no foreign bench, 
For plead to anp charge, without the trench. 
O nicely do Centurions sift the cause, 
When buff and belt-men violate the laws! 
And amply, if with reason we complain, 
Is, doubtless, the redress our injuries gain! 
Even so :—but the whole legion are our foes, 
And, with determined aim, the award oppose. 
«+ These snivelling rogues take special pleasure still, 
*‘ To make the punishment outweigh the ill.” 
So runs the cry ; and he must be possest 
Of more, Vagellius, than thy iron breast, 


Ver. 15. A Judge, §c.] This is a pleasant picture of the ve- 
nerable bench of a camp. The coarse shoes and greaves (calceus 
e¢ grandes sur@,) and the cassock, intimate, at once, the con- 
temptuous and indecent manner, in which the military tribunal 
usually assembled to hear und redress the complaints of the citi- 
zens. ‘The law mentioned in a subsequent line, was made by M. 
Furius Camillus at the siege of Veiz, when it was found neces- 
sary for the service, to prevent the men from following their suits 
at Rome. 


VER. 21. O nicely do Centurions §&c.] There can be no doubt, 
T think, but that the whole of this is ironical, Dryden, however, 
" gives it a serious turn; and so, I observe, does the last translator ; 
Most wisely, therefore, to Centurions yield, 
Those who complain of brothers of the field, &c. 
Owen understands it as I do; and, in fact, the spirit of the satire 
_ is lost in any other way. 


Ver. 30. Of more, Vagetlius, §c.] Of this intrepid advocate 
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Who braves their anger, and with ten poor tues, 
Defies such countless hosts of bobnail'd shoes. 
Who so untutor'd in the ways of Rome ?—. 
Or who so true a Pylades, to come 
Within the lines ?——no: let thy tears be dried, 
Nor ask that kindness, which must be denied. 
For when the Court exclaims;“* Your witness, 
here !”’ | 
Let that firm friend, that man of men appear, 
And testify but what he saw and heard, 
And I pronounce him, werthy of the beard 
And hair of our forefathers! You may find 
False witnesses against an honest hind, 
Easier than true, (and who their fears can blame ?). 
Against a soldier’s purse, a soldier's fame ! 
But there are other benefits, my friend, 
And greater, which the sons of war attend: 
Should a litigious neighbour bid me yield 
My vale irriguous, and paternal field ; 
Or from my bounds the sacred landmark tear, 
To which, with each revolving sun, I bear, 


a 


nothing is known but that he was of Mutina. Stapylton calis 
him “ a desperate ass,” and it is, indeed, probable that his cele- 


brity arose from undertaking some cause, in which more than his 
*“ toes” were hazarded. 


Ver. 49. Or from my bounds the sacred landmark tear, &c.] 
In the infancy of agriculture, when artificial boundaries, hedges, 
walls, &c. were unknown, large stones, set up at certain distances, 
" separated the lands of one proprietor from those of.another. As 
these were easily displaced, it became necessary to secure them by 
extraordinary precaution. Dreadful threats were accordingly 
denounced against such as removed them, in the old world, and 
*‘ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's landmark,” was 
probably found in the religious code of every nation. When men 
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In pious duty to the grateful soil, 

My humble offerings, honey, meal, and oil ; 
Or a vile debtor my just claims withstand, 
Deny his signet, and abjure his hand ; 


fell to idolatry, such comminations lost their terrour, and legis- 
Jators and priests were driven to other expedients, A god (Ter 
minus) was created ; and these mere-stones were converted into . 
altars to his name, and invested with a sacred character: it was 
consequently an act of sacrilege to stir them from their places ; 
and thus the divisions of land, were in a great measure, maintained. 
Of the innumerable superstitions of ethnicism, this was at once 
the most elegant and the most useful; it was alse one of the most 
innocent: for the offerings which were usually made by the rus- 
ticks in procession, consisted of the produce of the soil, flowers, 
fruits, unguents, and the invariable concomitants of every sacri- 
fice, wine and the salted cake. The fullest account of it is in . 
Dion. Halicarnassus : @ses te yap nyerras Tes Tipueras, nas Svsow 
euros sts Tur psy eprluywr wer UB yixp Soler inate tes Aus’ weAmeUE 
ds Snprlp@-, xas arras twas xapwor awapyas. Lib. x1, This annual - 
visitation, which was perpetuated, with the property it protected, 
from father to son, seems to have endeared the rite to the ancients, 
who spexk of it with a degree of tenderness and affection, which 
they do not always express for those of a more publick aad im- 
portant nature : 


‘¢ Nam veneror, seu stipes habet desertus in agris, 
‘¢ Seu vetus in trivio- florida serta lapis:” &c.  Tibul. 


The institution is attributed to Numa, by Plutareh: the more 
probable fact is, that this prince brought to the rude and barba- 
rous hordes, whom, happily for themselves, he was calted to 
govern, the rites and ceremonies of a more refined and virtuous 
people, . His denunciations against those who removed ‘ the sa- 
cred landmark” are even more severe than those of the Hebrew | 
legislator: ‘* Qué terminum exarasit, ipsus et boveis sacrei 
sunto.” 

The fathers are much offended at this superstition, -which 
continued to a late period; and, was not given. up without 
a struggle, as the husbandman persisted in connecting the idea 
ef a prosperous year with the due observance of his rural 
ceremonies. Their fulminations at length prevailed, and Pru- 
dentius, who witnessed the deseeration of these landmarks, ob- 
serves with some degree of triumph over the superstitious fears of 
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Term after Term I wait, till months be past, 

And scarce obtain a hearing at the last. 

Even when the hour is fix’d, a thousand stays 

Retard my suit, a thousand vague delays : 

The Cause is call’d, the witnesses attend, fend! 

Chairs brought, and cushions Jaid—and there an 

Ceditius finds his cloak or gown too hot, 

And Fuscus slips aside, fo seek the pot ; 

Thus, with our dearest hopes the judges sport, 

And when we rise to speak, dismiss the Court! 

But spear and shield-men may command the hour, 

. The time to plead is always in their power ; 

Nor are their wealth and patience worn away 

By the slow drag-chain of the law’s delay... 
Add that the soldier, while his father lives, 

And he alone, his wealth bequeaths or gives ; 


the rusticks, that sunshine and rain still visited the earth, whick 
had yet lost nothing of its pristine fertility ! 


+ nen nnn Et lapis illic 
‘¢ Si stetit antiquus, quem cingere sueverat error . 
** Fasciolis, vel galline pulmone rigare, 
«¢ Frangitur, et nullis violatur terminus extis ¢ 
*¢ Nec tamen idcirco minor est, aut fructus agellt 
«< Aut tempestatis clementia lata serena 
‘¢ Temperat aut pluviis qui culta novalia ventus.” 


Cont. Sym. 1005. 


But in his time, and, indeed, long before the simplicity of tlie 
ancient worship had been corrupted : : 


“6 Spargitur et cesa communis terminus agna, 
ec queritur lactens cum sibi porca datur.” Ovid. 


The blood of lambs and kids was now mingled with the primi- 
tive fruits and flowers; and, as property was secured by other 
means, its abolition was no less desirable than expedient. 
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For what by pay is earn’d, by plunder won, 

The law declares, vests solely in the son. 
Coranus therefore sees his hoary sire, 

To gain his Will, by every art, aspire !— 

He rose by service ; rank in fields obtain’d, 

And well deserved the recompense he gain’'d. 
And every prudent chief must, sure, desire, 
That still the worthiest should the most acquire ; 
That those who merit, their rewards should have, 
Trappings and chains, and all that decks the brave! 


Ver. 71. For what by pay is earn’d, &c.} This law, which was 
introduced so early as the time of Julius Cesar, was meant to 
‘encourage the soldiery, the attachment of whom was now become 
of importance to the ambitious chiefs who contended for the 


empire. The privileges which he granted, his successours were. 


careful to extend, till about the time this Satire was probably 
writteri, nothing remained for them to bestow; and the distri- 
bution of favours—imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia—naturally 
changed hands. . 

I know nothing of Coranus, who was probably a soldier of for- 
tune :—but there is something ludicrous, amid the disgusting 
picture of avaricious depravity, in making a father, tottering on 


the verge of the grave, (jam tremulus,) pay servile court to a son, - 


in the full vigour of life, in hopes to be named his heir! 


By the law, or rather the constitution of the republick, the 


power of a father over a son was unbounded ; it extended not 
only to his property but his person, and terminated but with the 
death of one of the parties: yet it must be confessed that we do 
not find many instances in the Roman history, of its being 
abused: Natural affection is an excellent corrector of the ano- 
malies of tyranny. 


Ver. 77. And every prudent chief §c.] O most lame and ime 
potent conclusion! To have a bitter sarcasm on the abuses of a 
military despotism suddenly terminate in a dull panegyrick on a 
soldier, which old Coranus himself might have delivered, was 
little to be expected from any man of judgment, and least of all 
from Juvenal, whose genuine compositions (a fact which I strongly 


recommend to the reader’s attention) invariably cluse with an ° 


epigrammatick smartness; and whom, therefore, I am desirous of 
exonerating from having written this Satire, 
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